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INTRODUCTION 


(a) SbanI T^hir Uarvut 

(») Coetrata of tb* 7aMV of ^atrin 
(f) The Mope of the pneeat aditioB 
M The interoet of the Par Baatm Cteptan 
(a) latportanca of Haivati tot eomparfnoa 
(/) IfaivaBi'e writtM loaivM 
(f) Parallel texts 

(A) PriaciptM of work and ackflowtodiEmMia 

(«) Sharaf <U-ZtmdH J'dMir Marvoif 
In 1937 Dr. A. J. Arberry announced the discovery, which he had 
made in the India Office library, of an almost complete copy of the 
fabd'i’ "The Natural Properties of Animals," by 

Sharaf al-Zamin T&hir al-Marwaal.* His preliminary identification 
of the MS. (Delhi. Arabic 1949) is ftilly confirmed by the seven 
passages from Marvasi’s work quoted by 'Aufi.* To dte but one 
example, the story of the fleet-footed Arab whose prowess Sharaf 
al-Zamfin witnessed in 445/1056 on Nahr-Raziq* figures on fol. 286 
of the India Office US. Another means of control is afforded by 
Jam&l al-din Ibn aI*Muhannfi's Kitib ^ifytU al-insSn.* The author 
(d. 828/1425) quotes the Tabd'f tU-bayamin as an authority for the 
Turkish cycle of 12 years, in connection with an embassy sent to 
Sultan Uahmfid Ghaznavl by the rulers “of 3 In and the Turks."* 
This important passage, with many new details, is found on ff.isi- 
i 6 h of the India Office MS. 

* JJLA.S., July, 1937. pp. 481-3. Sm mbo my paper Uo* immnII* tomtt imuaf- 
iMM «ar VAtU Ctoitot* «m XI' tiod*. nti at tiM Ac«d 4 nl< dM laaafptiou. 
Ctmftu-rtmdiu dM S/ootts, X October 1937, pp. 3I7-34. 

*SM Pral M. Ki 4 fl)B'd*dla'i /airaAifrtoa lo Oj JmamC tptp. 

pp. sa-9. Syvtwaatie coaiparlna will srobabty taen bomwinf from 

Uarvaii. AtW«tel|^to<tti!(iaa «c do4m(Noa. 1933-44) ifl'An< Mem to bo boM ow tid 
from Marrati'i Chap XVI. 

* Tht canal ol Maw wbkii flowed to tba weat of the p reaaat-day C'aef-^al'a. Me 
Iftakhfi, p. a6o. d. Zhokovalw, Jtaaeahaf Marafo Mtrt*. 1894, p. 19. 

* As Anbfc dlcttoMkry of the Peralaa. Taifcidk and MonfoUaa langoacaa. 

* la P. Hetioraaiky'a edltioa of the Twfciih part of the book. SPb. 1900. pp. 041- 
04a. Ib the Coaatantlnopta adiUoa of tba bo^ a-u. 1338-40, p. 185. tha pajaage 
It Inoompltta. Ct. Bartb^ rMntMfan, s86. not# ». 
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SHARAF AL-ZAUAK TAHIR MARVA2I 

Very little is known of the life of Marv&a.^ As his Iranian nisba 
indicates, he was a native of Marv.* He was employed as a 
pbysican at the court of Sultan MaUk-shlh, whose name appears 
several times in the text,* and he probably continued to serve under 
his successors down to Saojar. He must have died at an advanced 
age for the dates occurring in his book cover a very long period; 
the above-mentioned episode on the Nahr-Rauq (f. 286) happened 
in 448/1056; in 478/1085 the author healed the wound of Malik- 
shah's elephant in Marv (f. 706 and Nifimu'd-din, o.c., 89); in 
483/1090 he was in Isfahan, Rieo, Arabic Caialogtu, 4606; under 
514/1x20 he refers to an invasion of ants (f. 2106). Had he been 
even only ten years old in a,i>. 1056, be would be seventy-four by 
A.O. 1120, at which time his scientific career must have been 
practicaUy at an end. Shaiaf al-Zamin's great admiration for tbc 
Greeks might suggest bis scientific affiliation to Avicenna (d. 428/ 
1037), whom be quotes as "the philosoj^er Ibn-Sini," though he 
seems to possess a direct knowledge of such medical luminaries as 
Hippocrates and Galen (in Arabic translational). The author of 
the Br. Mus. Catalogue who examined the zoological part of the 
book, states that Harvazi often quotes such other authorities, as 
JUtIs and Blrilnl.* Hb knowledge of medicioe and natural sciences, 
as well as the keenness of his inquisitive mind are everywhere evident 
in his work. In Chapter XVI at least four examples of human 
anomalies are desenbed from bis personal observations. 

S<Mne mtmlH details might suggest that Marvazi bad Sbi'a leanings. 

* No refenoew to him eealil bo fcoad ia tbo MOtl UbUofr^Uc worico wch u 

mux Kholtft^ KmS/ al or vnder the item 'Huv*' ia ooch Mompbico] 

dkSoaiirfm •• Y&qftt, ood (ho Som'ial. who died ia 56a/ti«6. woo a 

mafor coatomwmry of Uarvan OM Umiotf a natioo of Manr, but bo took tittlo 
Mtorootia aoytfciaioetildothoehclooofooaectonottnditioao. rodtan, rtwinoTlmro 
ol tho Qor'Sa and otbar ooch (ravo poopto. Ucroovor tho abandaaoo of acholaio 
in Marv nokoo Mid aav: Mt-A/aMtoiM fl-kim kaHtnhm/m'tUtlrnsyni 'on dMhri-Mm 
H-skiddtMim {i. }iiS\. TtM EfypUaa “teolOfUt*' tl-UamM. who ia hii exteaaivo 

of (77S/>37*) qaotn over «iaht hnadrad aothort, iBHMod Marvail'o 

oert. iwo J. do Seau^ tuU* do* tottrtu It .. . od-iJanM, in fA.. juUlet, tool, 
pp. s-ioS. 

* Tho mobo Is fonaod with the Potsian mfflx •«(. Dr. Arborry has roeogaiiod the 
iacometoem of a note la a lata band oa tho wra p por of tho MS. which attnbotao tho 
work to Shanf ol.iaaiAa (al-dia?) Mul^anuiwd al-Iliqi. "a popll of Avicooaa.” 

' P.6ja on Mtiik Ash's olavo called furitt kimtr; p. 700 on the kinf'o elephant; 
L o 4 00 a wild ass brousht to tho kiog. H. ohah is rsfetod to as dead. 

* JiMs is qwotad oa S. 390 and Stb. Dr. Arborry toOs no that ia the chaptor oa 
oonocte Mamd plasioriwi the KiHb tt-Ha y am in Of JtMS' See aloo tho com- 
aieatary oa Chop. XIU, {5, I have not m c c oeded in dading a reforsneo to Binaf 
MArab. 1949. 
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speaking of the rulers of HulUn (foL 36*), be says that they read the 
khufba to the "Im&m of the Muslims," meaning by that the 
F&timid caliph, cf. If.-A., p. 239, and Hnqaddasi, 455. Marvaai's 
great admiration for the valour of the (SM'a) Daylamites (Chapter 
VII) is also conspicuous. However, in both cases the tendency may 
bekmg to the original sources, for ^>caldng of ‘A’isha’s exploits 
(p. 483) Marvazi affixes to her name the usual orthodox benedictions, 
(ft) ConUnts of tiu Tabd'i' al-futyawitt 
The contents of Marvazi's work can be tabulated in the following 
way; 

A. MaqUa I. lKTitoDUcno)i of mixed contents falling into three 
divisions: 

(«} Gtneral, on the lines of typical Tuiairir: Ulh: 

Chapters I-II: (missing in the MS.) 

HI: on tbs costoms of kings (Incomplete). 

IV: on idiolats (f. ift). 

V: on hermits and sufis (f. 54). 

VI; on ethics (f. 7s). 

(ft) Gtegrapkieot, interspersed with anthnqwlogtca] considera¬ 
tions: 

Chapter VII: on the Persians (f. 9ft). 

Vlll; on the Chinese (f. izs). 

IX: <m the Turks (f. eos), 

X: on the Byzantines (Rim) (f. 044) 

XI; on the Arabs (f. sftft), 

XJI: on the Indians (f. yu). 

XIII: on the Abyssmions (f. 590). 

XIV; on the Eqmtor (f. 410). 

XV: on the outlying conntries (a^if) and islaivds 

(c) Specially antkropdogUal: 

Chapter XVI; on monsters and other aberrations (f. 45ft). 
XVU: on males and females (f. 48«). 

XVIIl: on eunuchs (f. 570). 

XIX: on the length of hfe (f. 59ft). 

XX: on customs {f.daa). 

XXI: on the utility of the organs of the human 
body (ff. 64ft-6(ift}. 

B. MaqiU II. A Trsatise on Z^locy giving notices of individual 
animals, from the elephant denvn to the ilea (ff. 666-2x7}.* 

' In a later hand thh part ia MbdlvWad late mailer Mctieaa^ via. UaqjUa tl. 
eautainiaa Saetrlptkwii of 49 airimah, Maqila Ilf. ditto 44 birds. MaqSIa IV, ditto 
SS isMcta aod reptllea. 
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8HAKAF AL-ZAMAN TaHIK MAKVAZI 

The MS. is incomplete at the end.* Only after Dr. Arberry’s 
discovery did it become dear that the British Museum MS. 
(Add. zi.zoa) represents a second copy of the Unfortu¬ 

nately this "Opus ad Zoologiam pertinens" is also defective at both 
ends; it begins at f. 54 of the India Office MS., omitting the whole 
geographical part of the first Maqala. A description of the MS. b 
found in Cureton-Rieu's CeUlogu*. DCCCCXCVI. p. 460^.* 

(c) Tks tcop« oj th* prtsttU tdUum 

The limited purpose of the present publication b to render 
accessible to the public the geographical chapters cm the Far East 
which form a particularly welcome supplement to the available 
Islamic literature on thb subject. 

Thus the Zoological Treatise falb outside our scope, and of the 
Introduction only the chapters on China (VIII), the Turks (IX) and 
India (XII) come within our purview.* We have joined to them the 
chapters on Southern Lands (XIII and XV), which are useful for 
the understanding of the data on the Far East. In Marvazi’s eyes, 
the Ethiopians (Negroes) are the antitbcsb of the Turks, and hb 
chapters on these two races complement one another. Chapter XV 
of the "remote” countries and southern islands b factitious: Marvazi 
uses it as a kind of cemetery to bury the taUs of stories whkh are 
told elsewhere. It was our business to preserve these useful ap¬ 
pendices and even* restore them to their bodies whenever the con¬ 
nection was obvious. The data on the islands continue the descrip¬ 
tion of India. 

Consequently our work comprises: 

(a) the Arabic text of Chapters Vlll. IX, Xn. XIII and XV; 

(h) an English translation of these Chapters; 

‘ The awJ on the bet p*(e bten u> iiullfUAet i M eripUon: 'kyt (t), with 

• dst* which nad* )Uca 771 (A.D. itte). The fonBale ■ iM iUkit ihyi is usd in 
In<} for nan pniyiisis (A. OSH}. Tbs data iadicatM that tba Mi. was incooipteU 
as aarly aa tu nidiUa ol tha 14th oast. A.D. 

' Qwtatioas (mn a 'TeMT aAfsTMNhi M Cfttd Maid al-dta Manraaf' an found 
is a MS. coUecUoa of Pentan taxta daseribad fo FIlM'a Catafogm (Viaeu), 111 , 4^1, 
Ko. isOjiSKtract ig(cocsprina(oaif twoorthiaaMiea). Tha author cannot ba oar 
Aaraf al-Za iu dn JlMr. "Sharaf al-dtn Majd al-dta" was tba titia of ‘Aa£*a 
who aetad aa tba ooort physcian to tba Qana'khasid Ihctbim b. Ijuayn, v.L eeo* 
BMitaiy 00 Chapter XIII. fS. 

' Tba ebspten 00 tba Ptniaaa (VH) and Arabs (XI] an vaguo and diaeeisava. 
That 00 tba BysanUoM (X) bcfoiap to s dlSaraat eyda and Mtookl be edited 
Mparately. 

* la oar TraiefotioD but not in tha Text. 
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(c) a running commentary oo them in the order of the sections 
which have been introduced into the text. 

(d) TAe ittUresi of the Far Eastern Chapters 
The text mcluded in the present book is rich in novelty. The 
chapter on China contains a unique report on the emboss; from the 
K’itan emperor of Northern China to the court of the conqueror of 
India Sultan Mahmud (A.f>. 1037), and many new facts about 
customs, foreign colonies in the ports, towns of China and the roads 
leading thereto. The chapter on the Turks has a number of new 
facts <m certain Siberian tribes and the chain of migrations from the 
Far East for which Marvaai seems to be the original authority. 
The abundant details on Indian creeds in Chapter XII are based on 
a report which was presumably drawn up, area a.x>. 800, i.e. more 
than two centuries before Biiuni. It will be no exaggeration to 
say that there is hardly a paragraph in Uarvasi without some new 
detail or lesson in It 

(«) Importance of liaroasi for comparisons 
The importance of the new text for purposes of comparison must 
be particularly stressed. In the present state of our knowledge, the 
personal flags of Muslim geographers no longer cover the cargo of 
their works. Gradually our research tends towards the elucidation 
of the sources and original reports on iritich the compilations arc 
based. The critical methods which have acquired rights of citizen* 
ship in and mediaeval studies must necessarily be intro¬ 

duced into the examination of Islamic writings. In my translation 
of the ^ndSd al-'Alam (1937) I have endeavoured to test the origins 
of this important geographical text (dated 372/98*)* “td I now find 
the parallels offered by Marvazi invaluable for an analytic study of 
the tradition. A comparison of the available accounts of Indian 
creeds on the basis of Marvazi’s work (and of the unpublished chapters 
of Gardlzl) has suggested to me an hypothesis as to the date of the 
composition of the original report (v.i. p. lafi). An examination of the 
Far Eastern toponymy in Biruni and in Marvazi has brought me to 
the conclusion that both used the same sources, and among them, 
the data supplied by the K'itan ambossador in a.d. 1027. Hitherto 
our only source of information on the great migration of tribes 
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which extended trom Manchuna to the Black Sea was 'AufI {drca 
633/1236). We now know that the report already existed in 
Marvazi (ctVea 514/1120) and there are reasons to believe that the 
latter personally knew the amir Aldnchi b. Qochqar, whose name is 
quoted in the report (vi. p. 30). Many more such tacts will be 
toond in the commentary oa individual chapters. 

(/) Marvtui's wrilUn sourc^s {JayhdnS) 

Apart from the reports which constitute the chief novelty of 
Uarvazi, bis ootnpilation is based on the traditional stock of Muslim 
geographers. The number of the written sources which Marvazi 
used was apparently limited.* In his text there are no traces of 
AbC 2 ^yd Balkhi (as available in Iftakhri and I. Ijauqal), Mas'hdl 
or Maqaddasi. but be made extensive use of a source of the highest 
importance, namely KUdb al-mssdiik of the S&m&nid 

minister AbQ 'AbdilUh Muhammad b. Ahmad JayhinI (earlier part 
of the tenth century a.d.). This 9 pus nagntm is lost, but its traces 
have survived in many geographical works, especially those written 
in Khorasan.* 

The facts concerning the composition of Jayhinl's MasiUk can 
be summed up as follows: 

(x) The exact date of its completion is unknown. The earliest 
borrowcfs from it are supposed to be I. Faqih and 1 . Rusta, but this 
is doubtful. Even about these two authors our knowledge is limited 
to the fact that they wrote some time after a.o. 900 (v.i. p. 8). 

(2) According to Muqaddasi. 271, Jaybim incorporated in his 
book "the whole of the original work of I. Khurdadhbih," i.e. the 
latter's homonymous KUib al-nm 4 lik (first version a.d. 232/846, 

* Soow «( tfa«m ^ qootMl ia th« t«xt, Charter Vlll; {14. Ahkbtr ( 7 ): IsS, 

al-M u Utk: {|i7-4Pb RlppoerUai ud Calas. Cbkotw XIIT: (4, Ibmtt Ittimiu; 
{6k TmtUkkif), f7. r/rUA pmMA •l-Turk. CItaptw XV: {7. AM Sa*U 'UMr- 
dkUfe h. Jifadl; Its. wal-UmmStUi-. {«s. KiiMb IskmuUr: {13. KiM 

al-kmkr. 'niMt UiM w« dlawniM kt Um *|)pro|^tt pUew od o«r cosoMotan. 
Otbor Mthoribw owtad: Ariitotle. jtk, $!«: ITwacoridw: 66«, 4096; DuttStii { 7 ], 
476; Aimt'C. 9 m; shlS% joa; mu 'AbMa 76: AMI-'AMIs, eallad JanSb tl-eMlA. 
456; M Sk hS IH h . 6e6: •l-<]adl al-TkaSkM M*. Sevtnl tw oa ti an intxodoMd 
ta npffinr MiBy: “mti a Bi^^Mtuliu.** 46a, "Mn a Bedoi^," Md.-. ”nn a 
Chriatian," ibid., ate. 

* OtxXad $»pritti$ (Wfbi't ia tba ebanctetisbc paMap of t 76a (vj. p. 91). aa wall 
as in ChsMer VIlI. {36. aad Chsoter XV, {15, bat moaUy anacknowled^ 

* Sm Mim»art. OitMrtp. nad Ottat. Slrt*/*ii*, p. nd; Barthold’s aod my own 

PtaisMi to tba fimiki ti-'AUm, Londoa, 1037, tad tny arttetoa. Tbs Kbaaars mmd lAs 
Tmkt ia lAs AUm la BSOS, tX/i. 1937, pp. t4>-i$o. and U »4 aouasUs 

tmtru WMHibaaa*. 1937, pp. 3>7^. 
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second version 272/885 ?). It must be borne in mind that the text 
of 1 . Kh., as published by de Goeje, BGA, VI, is only a compendium, 
whereas Muqaddasi’s statement suggests that Jayb&n! used I. Kh.'s 
original text. 

(3) Jayh&ni himself collected information actively and syste¬ 
matically. Gardid says that after having become vadr in 301/913-^ 
he wrote letters to the courts of the Byzantine empire. China, India, 
etc., with enquiries about the customs existing there. Muqaddasi 
reports that Jayh&ni assembled foreigners and questioned them on 
revenues, roads and other matters of political interest, which also 
points to a period after a.o. 913. Writing in Bukhara Jayh&ni 
could extend the field of his investigation much deeper into Central 
Asia and the Far East than was possible for bis Arab contemporaries. 
Therein consists the outstanding importance of the passages from 
Jayh&ni which have survived in later sources. 

(4) Jayh&nI's system of personal enquiries must have extended 
over a period of years and it is to be assumed that individual chapters 
of his work were completed and re-written several times; this may 
explain why the quotations from him do not entirely coincide in 
different borrowers. Moreover the bulk of his work (seven volumes t) 
gave the epitomists considerable choice in the selection of details. 

(5) We now know that in 309/921 1 . Fadl&n actually met Jayh&nl 
who still enjoyed the high position of secretary (Auttti) to the king 
and was called in Khorasan al~sJiaykh at-'anOd} I feel confident 
that I. Fadl&n kept in touch with his protector Jayh&nl and in¬ 
formed biro of his experiences in Bulgh&r (possibly by way of private 
communication, or even orally). Such information may have been 
incorporated in the later copies of Jayh&nI’s work, and this would 
account for some passages in Marvazi, etc., which sound like echoes 
from I. Fadl&n. 

(6) Another new fact is the preface to the MS. which A. Z. Validi‘ 
discovered in Mashhad in 1923. Its author enumerates the contents 
of his collectanea* and says that he has added to I. Faqih’s work 

* A. P. Kovalavsky, SmoeUrUfyUMt /fat PaStow la Vttimt inunty Utcrii, 

r (al. : [Aaonyiaoui. /Sm FaiUam m Vaigti. pod ndsktsiioy I- 

Y. KnchlKnnUuco. pobUihod bp tba Acadaaay of Scioacoa of tbe U.S.8.B., 1999. 
foi. I97« of tba MS. foaad is Mashhad. Tbo edHar batima, pp. po. 41. thst 
1. Fadlsn TOtBroed also sm Bokbsn. 

* Vii. tba Mcoad part ^ L Fsqlh, two risUu of AbS Dnlaf Mls'tr b. Uehalhil and 
the riMla of I. FS^Ss- 
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"the two risiUas which Abu Dulaf addressed to us (risiUUtyni 
luU«ba-hu$nd Utynd Abu DuU^." Consequently the author of the 
preface was one of the two dedicatees whom AbO Dulaf addresses in 
his ris&las {yi man and ‘abdukumS)." AbQ Dulaf daims to have 
accompanied, on its return journey, the "Chinese embas^’’ which 
visited the court of the Sim&nid Na|r b. Ahmad (30X*3z/9X4^3). 
Le. the tong with whose reign JayhinI's activities were closely 
connected. Jayhfinl's interest in geography is well known and his 
personal position would be in keeping with the respect with which 
Abu Dulaf treats his dedicatees. It is tempting to identify one of 
them with Jayh&ni. If correct, this surmise^ would be valuable as 
giving a new later date at which Jayhinl was still alive {circa 

A.D. 943 ). 

(g) Parallel texts 

One of our important tasks is to trace the vestiges of Jayb&nl in 
the available geographical works.* It will be helpful to give in this 
pdacc a short survey* of those works connected with Jayhftni 
which are constantly cited as parallels in my explanations. 

(a) Ibk AL'FAQtH is accused by the author of the Fihist, 154, 
of having "plundered" Jaybinl's work.* De Goeje, BGA, V, p. xi, 
doubts this statement on the grounds that no facts in 1 . Faqih are 
later than 290/902. The text of the abridgement of 1 . Faqih, pub¬ 
lished by dc Goeje, does not support the accusation of at-Fihrisi, but 
OD the other hand some "eastern" chapters, which would be decisive 
in oar case, are absent both in BGA, V, and in the Mashhad MS.* 

(t) Ibm Rusta does not mention Jayh&ni. His work is placed, 
circa 300/912, see BGA, VII, p. vi, wdiicb date is earlier than the 
appointment of Jayhinl to the vazirate. On the peoples of Eastern 

*ltiiCMtkiiaMrng|Mt«l("liltpoHihlyJa]rtiaiil?‘')b7t}i«editorof 1. 
PkUtiuavis, 40 . 

* Maeb bat be«i tcUmU la tbit dinctien by Btran V. Romo, BanhoUl aad 
cipcdaJly Maniout In hk Slrti/iOft, p. xxx. ud bk kler works on tbs Comnnt. 
Afctk biadt tad SUitrita tritm. Sm la laoft detail ay tnatltUen of ttit ffvdad 
el'AUm. Marqatrt oeakdtnd the pablicttioo of tbe tfniOd tad of ‘Aull at tbe 
aeommrj nraNaiiatry of tmttwr reoMteb. Aa tatlvM of Um ooatant* of *A«A 
wtt pttblitMd by Pm. NUiaaad-dlo ia 1919. Tbt {iuMd bat been avtllablt kace 
i«)7tadaoirtheMRmtorAiia.uBexpectadlyrecov«t«lbyZ>r. Arterry, kpreoaated 
to tbe wbUc. 

' On U>« other baxtd, Magaddik. >71, aocitMt I. Faqlb of having iacorpocated the 
work of «bkb de Coe>e coatiaen iao(« lUeely. 

*U Ja]d>SjilkorigiinQy reqwtuible for tbe ooUectaaaa wbkb hat totvived la tbe 
MiAhad MS., VA. p. 7. a. t. thk wootd be a further iadkatloa that I. Paqib'a 
vat Mependtat Of JaybStd. 
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Europe he uses the early ("BolkJLr'Burd&s”) report, which is previous 
to I. Fa^hn's exploration (v.i. p. ixi), and which possibly belongs to 
I. Kh.’s cmnplete text. On the other hand, I. Kusta has many 
pass^es on the nc^hem and reniote lands (India) which correspond 
literally with the IfudUd, GardizI and Marvaei, who undoubtedly used 
Jayh&nl. All we can say is that I. Rusta's quotations are probably 
borrowed from the complete I. Kh. (which was used by Jayhinl as 
his ground*work), or possibly that I. Rusta used only an eariier 
draft of Jayhini which did not include the later additions.* 

(e) IfuTAHRAX 1. Haqdisi, in Vol. IV of his KUib al~bad', 
ed. C. Huart, 1907, has many points in common with 1 . Rusta, the 
flud&l, Gardizi and Marvazi (see especially our Chapter XII). 
Mutahhar quotes a KiUb tU‘Masdlik, IV, 19, and as be wrote at 
Bust (Central Afghanistan). a.d. 966, be could certainly have had 
Jaybird’s work at his disposal. 

(d) The anonymous UudOd al-'Alam (GllS, N.S. XI. X937) is 
a compilation begun in 373/982 in GQzgin (Northern Afghanistan). 
For Islamic lands it utilizes chiefly the tradition of Abb Zayd Balkhi, 
as improved by Iftnhhri, but its chief interest bcs in the chapters 
on China, India and the Turks wbkb closely coincide with Gardizi 
and Marvazi and must be based on Jaybftnl. 

(s) M. e. A. Muqaddasi's Aftstn al-taqd^m, BGA, HI. was com¬ 
pleted between 375/985-7. The author knew Jayhinl's work; but 
the only point of interest for our purpose is his passage on Jayhinl's 
methods of which he speaks rather harshly. 

if) ai^NadIm's FikriU (377/987) contains wily a short notice on 
Jaybinl. The chapter on Indian creeds is partly, pp. 347 - 9 * 
on the source as Mutahhar, Gardizi and Marvazi, but al- 

Nadim utilizes it directly and not through Jayhinl, which has 
certain advantages for purposes of comparison. The sources of the 
chapters on the idols, p. 346, and on China, p. 350 (in which, among 
others, AbO Dulaf YanbOT is quoted) arc still obscure. 

(g) BIkOnT knew Jayhinl, but his famous works contain only a 
small number of quotations from the Kit4b el-tHasdIik (v.l. Chapter 
IX, §42). Biruni’s at-QdnUH al-Mas'&il. written circa 421/1030 

‘The pMMM OB the 0*w in I. Rurt*. 9«-z. « ‘ho lowte. 

vj. nadee Bakrt 
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(Br. Muz. Or. 1997) gives extremely valueble paraUeU to Harvazi's 
overland routes to China, hot some of these data are subsequent 
to Jayb&nl. 

(A) GardTzTs Zayn (written in Ghazni. ct>M 443/X050) 

contains two appendices, one on the Turks, published by Barthold 
in OteihcA 0 poyaike, SPb. 1897. pp. 78-Z03, and another on India 
(Cambridge, King's College MS. 313, fi. 197A-2090), which is used 
in the present work for the first time.* Both chapters contain a 
mass of interesting details and are very useful for the explanation of 
our text. Gardlzl's chapter on India is particularly close to Harvazi, 
but gives more details. GardizI directly refers to Jayhkid. 

(t) BakbI wrote in Spain and died in 487/1094. From his geo¬ 
graphical compQation al-MASilik vtal-Mttmdlik Baron V. Rosen 
pubHsbed the items referring to the peoples of Eastern Europe, etc.* 
In the description of the Oxus (fragment 6) Bakri quotes an 
"Ahmad,"* who in his turn refers to Jayh&nl as bis authority. The 
passage is very close to I. Rusta, 91. In fragment 9, Bakri describes 
the Peebenegs, Khazais, FordAs, Majghail, al-Sarlr and Burjkn and, 
00 the whole, hb almdgment runs parallel to I. Rusta, Gardia and 
Marvazl. *rhe quotation in fragment 6 suggests that Bakri used 
Jaybird’s data at second-hand. 

(}) ShabristAni wrote bis Kiidb wol-ntAol in Khorasan 

in 321/1x37. His study b limited to the religious systems of various 
peoples. The source of hb chapter on India, 11 .444-58, at least in 
part, coincides with the data of Mufahhar, the Fikrist, Gardizi and 
Marvazi, but it b probable that instead of Jaybinl be used some more 
technical maq&U reproducing the statements of an ancient report 
{circa A.D. 800). (vi. p. 129). 

(i) 'AurI. who died some time between a.d. 1333 and 1342. 
wrote his Jambni' al-^kiyit in India. Prof. Hifimu’d-din’s /ibro- 
dtutioH gives a detailed analysb of its contents and an excellent 
survey of its sources. ' Aufl b the only author who quotes extensively 
from the Jabd'i' at-imyavin. and to him we owe our knowledge of 

> Sichw ia hi* twulatioa of Blrtnri India. Pxntnen. XUII, end II. )S 9 . 907 ' ^ 
■at vnfetif ApBruM GudWt ooatribirtMB which 1 hope to puhliah eqsitntdjr. 

* tntfiya u-Brhri, S. IV t en hcH. <$78. 

* Berm Romo, p. 9, idoattfiw him with Ahmad h. MahemiBed I. Peqth, hot the 
letMT*! eceoant oc the One (e difiamt botti in BCA, V. 304, end is the nevl/ 
diKOTwed Uaahhed US., t I63J. 
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the name of its author. It is probable that many quotations from 
Marvazi have been inserted by 'Aufi without acknowledgment. 
'Aufl's Persiaii tnmslation provides useful parallels to our text. He 
also refers to a Masdlik-rta-MamdHk, by which he undoubtedly means 
Jaybfini,^ though the vagueness of his references does not enable us 
to decide whether he had a direct knowledge of the work of the 
SbnAnid minister.* 

(A) Prineipits 0/ work and acknowUdgmtnU 
In view of present conditions, Harvazi's text is reproduced in 
photograph from my own transcript. The editing of an Arabic text 
from a single HS., worm>caten and lacking diacritical dots, is a risky 
enterprise. However, the existence of parallel texts to some extent 
alleviated the diAculties of my task. Whatever the imperfections 
of the readings adopted I hope the text will render some services to 
the future editor of the entire text of the 
My translation makes no claims to literary form. All the doubtful 
points in the text had to be respected in order to avoid creating an 
impression that the sense is more definite than it is. The translation 
follows the text as cloiiely as possible so as to enable persems outside 
the circle of Islamic scholars to form their own opinion. 

No Arabic type was available for quotations in my Translation 
and Commentary and I have used transliteration throughout. In 
the case of more ambiguous and polyplwmous spellings, I have given 
the Arabic forms and variants on p. 5s of the Arabic text. In roy 
transliteration I have deliberately adopted a latitudinarian practice 
with regard to the well known names {Baghdad, Biruni). In the 
less common but frequently quoted names I use the diacritical marks 
the first time, but only here and there in the following pages by way 
of reminder. 

In my Commentary I have often had to refer to my translation of 
the liudid al-'AUm, of which, in faict, the present work is a develop¬ 
ment and continuation. When a pcant has already been explained, 
the commentary is limited to a reference, but any new fact or detail 
in Marvazi receives as full consideration as I can give. 

' Tbit U Um aolntlga of tbe probloa wfeidi mbaiTSMd Nliln«'d.dtii. ox.. IM- 
*B«t y.i. Chop. VIII, Si). 
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I am grateful to the Trustees of the Forlong Fund for under¬ 
taking the publication of my work. 

Above all I roust thank Dr. Arbciry who showed a truly Sufi spint 
of disinterestedness in yielding up to me the honour of explaining 

a text which he had discovered. It was hoped at first that the work 

might have been accomplished by both of us joinUy. and Dr. Arberry 
kindly gave roe his typescript of the text and supplied the first 
draft of the translation of Chapter IX. Other duties prevented him 
from continuing his collaboration and I have had to assume the 
responsibility for any imperfections of the present book. 

Many points in the chapters on China and India could be eloddated 
only by scholars fully versed in the languages and cultures of these 

great countries. For China, I was fortunate in having the advice of 

two distinguished scholars. Professors J. MuUie (Louvam) and 
G. Kaloun (Cambridge), who have not spared their time in answering 
my queries and in trying to find parallels in Chinese sources. On 
India, my friends and colleagues Dr. L. D. Barnett. F.B.A.. and 
Prof. H. W. Bailey have given me their advice ungrudgingly. The 
progress realised in the explanation of the Indian terms and names, 
greatly disfigumd in Arabic transcription, is due to the help of the 
Indianists raentioned. All the suggestioirs coming from outside are 
duly acknowledged in the text. 

In the explanation of the Arabic text I received much help from 
my learned Persian friends Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhlb Qaxvtol 
and Sayyid TaqUadeh. My former pupU. A.A.M. al- 

Marigtu patiently collated with me the text of the India Office MS., 
and many good suKCStions in Arabic are due to this scholar brought 
up within the walls of al-Azhar. His colleague A. DOri helped 
me in correcting my transcript of the original text. 

Prof. E. H. Minns, F.B.A., most kindly agreed to check the 
English of my TransUtion, and my pupU, J. A. Boyle, similarly 
obliged me with regard to my Commentary. 

At a period of great strain and anxiety, my wife patiently tjycd 
my copy in its successive avatars and prepared the Index. 

1937—1941. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE CHINESE 

(F. 12 «) I. The kingdom of China embraces a vast area, cwo- 
prises many towns, dties and villages and bekmgs to three dimes. 
(The latter) are as follows. 

The Fibst Climb begins in the East at the farthest limit of the 
Chinese lands and stretches over the latter in their southern ex¬ 
tension. In it lies the King’s City and the harbour of the ships which 
(is called) the Chinese Harbour. Then it stretches across the sea¬ 
shore in the south of India (Hind), then across the lands of Sind, 
and the island of al-K.rk (until) it cuts through the sea in the 
direction of Arabia and the territory of Yemen with iu lands, 
which are Zufir, ‘Omin, Aden. H^^nunht, $an 4 ', Jurash, Mahra. 
Saba', etc. Then it cuts through the (^Izum sea and stretches 
across the Habasha lands, cuts the Egyptian Nile and stretches 
across a place called Jarnii, which is the capital of Habasha, across 
Danqala, which is the capital of Nubia, then into the territories of 
Maghrib, to the south of the Berber countries, until it ends in the 
Sea of Maghrib. 

The Sbcono Cumb begins in the East and stretches across China. 
Hind ( 12 b) and Sind, passing through al-Mansfira and Daybul. It 
cuts throu^ the Green Sea, the Sea of Basra and the Arabian 
peninsula (across) the territories of Najd. Tih&ma. Yamfima, 
Bahrayn and Hajar. It cuts through the (^zum S» and runs 
through Upper Ep^t and the territories of Maghrib, across the 
central part of Ifriqiya, then across the Berber lands, ending in the 
Sea of Maghrib. 

The Tiuau Cumb begins in the East and stretches across the 
northern port of the Chinese lands, then across the lands of Hind 
atKl the nortliem part of the lands of Sind, then across the lands of 
Kibul. KirmAn and Sijist&n, then across the coast of the Sea of 
Basra. It passes through the districts of Ahwiz, by the lands of 
Syria, after which it cuts through the lower part of the Egyptian 
territory and of Qayruwin and ends in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Foubtk Clime begins in the East and runs across the lands 
of Tibet, then Khorasan and Transoxiana. the territories of Triq 

*s » 
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and Daylam, some of the lands of Syria and R&m, then it cats 
through the Syrian Sea, the islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, and the 
lands of Maghrib, and runs through the territory of Janja (Tanger) 
to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Fifth Cuhe begins in the East in the lands of Gog and 
Magog and runs through the northern part of Khorasan, Transoxiana 
and KhwArasu, then through Adharbayj&n, Armenia, and the lands 
of ROm, then through the shores of the Syrian Sea in their northern 
part, then through the lands of Spain, to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Sixth Climb begins in the East in the North of the lands of 
Gog and Magog and stretches across the lands of the Turks, then 
across the shores of the AboskQn Sea, in their northern part, then 
cuts through the Sea of ROm and stretches along the lands of the 
Saqilibs, to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Seventh Cuhe begins in the East of the lands of Gog and 
Magog and stretches across the lands of the Toghuzghus and the 
territofy of the Turks, then across the lands of the Alan, the Sarir, 
the Barj&n, some of the Saq&liba, to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

E. The territory of China belongs to three of these climes in view 
of the (great) exteosUm of its frontiers and the number of its lands. 
Inasmuch as its lands are situated towards the Sunrise their air is 
pure, the vraters cold and digestible and the soil good. As its lands 
possess such properties, its inhabitants and cultivators are of a 
similar quality bemuse we have mentioned^ that the roost important 
thing for an animal is the soil on which it develops, and therefore 
a man is called after bis home {lit. “soil"), as he is called after his 
parents, e.g. 9 i]^> Sha'&mi (Syrian), RQml, Him£. $In 1 , as well as 
'AdnSnl, 'Alawi, 'AbblsL The inhabitants of China have 

a moderate temperament, pleasant forms and faces and mil ft 
manners. They are a people varying according to their coxmtries 
and places of residence. 

3. Their territories are divided into three categories, namely. 
$In, QrrAv*. called by common people Khitiy, and Uyouub, of 
which the greatest b the region and kingdom of $In (China). 

4. The people of China are the most skilful of men in handicrafts. 
No nation approsdies them in this. The pec^le of RQm are highly 
proficient (in crafts), but they do not reach the stsmdards of the 
Chinese. Tbe latter say that all the men are blind in craftsmanship, 
except the people of R&m who (however) are one-eyed, that is to 
say that they Imow only half tbe business. 

* See Cammentafy, p, 136. ' 9 pel( Qnioy taraafaout. 
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5. The Chinese do not mix with the Turks from whom they 
differ in most things because the Utter wear and turbans and 
not qabis and bats. (On the contrary) the Qit&y and Uyghur mix 
with the Turks and have reUtions wi^ them. They have relations 
and correspondence with the kings of Transoxiana, whereas the 
Chinese are different and do not allow strangers to enter their 
country and stay among them. 

6. This is the law that was given to them by the false prophet 
MAkI when he implanted his faith in their hearts, this faith being 
dualism. He feared lest strangers should come to them and explain 
to them the futility of this faith and convert them from it. 

7. I met a clever man who had been to China and traded with 
the Chinese in their goods. He said that the dty which is their 
capital is called Y.mjOr. This is a great dty having a three days' 
periphery. Near it is another still greater dty called KwrwX, but 
the king resides in Y.njhr. (The merchant) said: This town is 
crossed by a great river which ^vides it into two parts ( 13 b). The 
king with his retinue, array and attendants resides in one part, while 
in the other ore the dwellings of the subjects and the merchants. 
Their king is called TafokAj-khAm. and it is he who is called 
FaghfOr. 

8. He said that because of their skill in crafts the Chinese do 
MTonderful things. For example, he said that their king during each 
definite period, which (the merchant) mentioned, has a day in which 
audience is given to the nobles and the commooers and the king 
listens to (their) complaints. In front of the audience-hall there is 
a large and spadous square at the gate of which is placed a large 
block of wood, and on the latter a hatchet. The fiist who enters 
takes the hatchet and with it strikes one single blow on the block. 
Then he who comes after him strikes a blow, and so does each one 
who enters. And when the audience is concluded, out of that block 
there appears a perfect likeness of either a horse, or a lion, or a man, 
and so on, (although) each one who entera strikes only one blow. 
And the acme of their skill is that (after) the one who entered the 
first and struck the fint blow, he who follows him knows what 
likeness was intended when the beginning was made. 

9. With them the art of (making) images is held for (divine) 
worship and approach to God because MAnI had ^ven them such 
orders and beguiled them with the words of philosophers. The 
latter say as the final conclusioo of their f^osophy that one is 
agreeable to God in proportion to (what) human power can achieve. 

10. He also mentioned that among the market population there 
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arc men who go about the city selling goods, fruits and so on, and 
each of them has built himself a cart in which he sits and in which 
he puts stu&. goods and whatever he requires in his trade. This 
cart goes by itself without an animal (to draw it), and he sits in the 
cart stopping it and setting it in motion whenever he desires so. 

II. And be said: I saw the market population eager in games of 
chance. Tbereisnosbopwithoutdiceorbackganunonandsometimes 
(when) the parties (in a deal) have difficulties about something, one 
of them says: “Let ns gamble for it," and from business they turn 
to trickery. 

13 . As regards the tailoring of cloths and draperies the Chinese 
possess in it an elegance and skill which is not attained by any nation. 

13. We have already said (?) that the Hagian BiuAmrIdh 
brought with him from China a green shirt which ( 14 a) being folded 
could bo held in the band so that nothing would appear of it. 

14. It is written in the Akhbdr {or "there is some written informa¬ 
tion") that an envoy of some Muslim king set out to the kingdom of 
China. It is said that when he reached the capital of the king of 
China the (latter’s) people met him with respect and welcomed his 
arrival He says: I saw their king's servants who are as lovely^ as 
full moons. They are those who are specially destined* for the king's 
service and they speak on his behalf as ambassadors. He^says: 
One of them us^ to come to me as the king's envoy, listen to ray 
answers and transmit them (to the king). He knew roost languages 
and while some day he spolu to me on behalf of the king suddenly 
my eye fell on a black mole on his breast udiich was apparent under 
his shirt as if it were uncovered, and I was filled with wonder at the 
perfect whiteness of his face, at the blackness of bis mole and the 
thinness of his shirt. He asked: "What has happened to thee that 
thy state is changed?" and I replied: "My wonder is great at the 
thinness of thy shirt and its beauty." He said: "Hast thou con¬ 
cluded that I am wearing but one shirt?" Then he rose and took ofi 
one shirt, then another, until he had taken off five of them. And so 
the mole was apparent from under five (layers) of clothing. And 
this b one of the lands of (their) textiles. 

15. And they possess many other kinds which are exported from 
their country tether with (other) astonishing and strange rarities. 
The importations to their country are: ivory, franldncense, genuine* 
Slavonic amber which falls in drops of resin from trees in (the lands 

* *iia^bSUm. bet Uw text has *' fully castnted.'* 

* ClM^ tpdt Ptebs^: cf. Taxt, p. *ar. 

* Ftfifl, pertksps the Uad '*te ba set In boKh (Jufit).'' 
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oO the Slavonic sea. (It is imported) becatise in China amber is 
bladcisb and there is no demand for it, bnt there is a demand for 
the genuine one for their ornaments. They pretend that it is helpful 
against the evil eye. There is also a demand for •hXtUfi (spelt 
AAflfC), which is the horn of the rhinoceros, and this is the most 
precious freight for China because they make of it girdles, and the 
price of each such girdle reaches high sums amongst them. 

z6. The imfxxters to China may not enter the city and most of 
their business is done in the absence (of the parties). Near the dty 
there is a river, one of the greatest in existence; in the middle of it 
there is a large island and on it a large castle inbalnted by lUibid 
'Alid Muslims, who act as middlemen between the Chinese and the 
caravans and merchants coming to them. These Muslims come 
forth to meet them, examine the merchandise and goods, carry them 
to the Lord of China and come back with their equivalents ( 14 b) 
when these latter have been established. One after the other the 
merchants enter the castle with their goods and often remain there 
for several days. The reason why the said 'Alids are found on the 
island is that they are a party of JMibids and had come to Khorasan 
in the days of the Omayyads and settled there. But when they saw 
how intent the Omayyads were on finding and destroying them, they 
escaped in safety and started eastwards. They found no foothold 
in any Islamic country because of fear of pursuit. So they fled to 
China, and when they reached the banks of the river the patrol, as 
is the custom, prevented them from crossing, while they had no 
means of going back. So they said: "Behind us is the sword and 
before us the sea." The castle on the island was empty of in¬ 
habitants because snakes had grown numerous in it and ovcmin it. 
So the 'Alids said: "To endure snakes is easier than to endure swords 
or be drowned." So they entered the castle and began destroying 
the snakes and throwing them into the water until in a short time 
they had cleared the castle (of them) and settled there. When the 
Lonl of China learnt that (for him) there was no trouble behind them 
and that they were forced to seek refuge with him he established them 
in this place and comforted them by granting them means of exist¬ 
ence. So they lived in peace and security, begot children and 
mriltiplied. TTtcy learned Chinese and the languages of the other 
people who visit them, and became their middlemen. 

17. The Chinese language is different from other languages and 
so is the language of TibeL All Chinese are of one faith which is the 
faith of Mini, contrary to the Qitiy and Uyghur among whom are 
other faiths cxceptiitg (only) Judairin. 
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i6. In andent ill the districts of Tnmsoxiana had belonged 
to the kingdom of China, with the district of Samarqand as its centre 
(fofaia]. When Islam appeared and Cod delivered the said district 
to the Haslims, the Chinese migrated to their (original) centres, but 
there remained in Samarqand, as a vestige of them, the art of making 
good paper of high quality. And when they migrated to Eastern 
parts th^ lands became disjoined and their provinces divided and 
there was a king in China, and a king in Qit&y, and a king in Yugbur 
with long stretches of territory between these Idngdoma 
19. He who intends to visit these countries upon commercial or 
other business travels: 


From Kfisbghar to Y&rkand 
thence to Khotan 
thence to K.rwy& (Kenya) 
therroc to S&jfl (Sba>cbou) 


4 days ( 15 a) 
10 „ 

5 M 
50 M 


There (at S&jfi) the roads to China. Qitiy and Yughur part; 

A. He who travels to Y.njOb, which is the capital of the king 
of China Tam or Aj«xbAn turns from the easterly directioo south¬ 
wards, towards the right, and reaches *Qim-jG (« Kan-chou), 
then Lksin—in forty days— and during this (journey) he leaves on 
his left the lands of *i^ocho (spelt ^^). of which are known 
SQlmin (ssc) and Chlntnjkath. From here he enters the kingdom 
of Tamgh&j-kb&n and finally reaches Y.njGr in about 40 days. 


Beyond China there is a nation known as Sh.rchCl. called by the 
C hin es e S.nqO (*Suag>icuo), whidr is at a month's distance from 
*Qitly, at the limit of inhabited lands, among water and thm 
mud. TheyaresaidtobethoeewboarecaUedliijln(*Mkchln) and 
the Indians call them Great China (i.e. Mah&cblna). 


B. He who intends going to *Qocho (spelt Fwjw), which is the 
dty of the Yu^ur-khan, turns away towards the left after ^jQ 
(*Sha-chou). 

C. He who intends going to Ojam (sm), which is the capital of 
Qitiy, travels eastwards and arrives at a place called 

Kb&tOn-san ('Kh&t&n-slnl) in about 3 months 
then to Utldn (?) a month 

then to Ojam (tie) „ a month 

The dicuit of Ojam is about 2 farsakhs and this mamUka ("kingdom, 
territoiy"?) is surrounded by (a fence of) sticks bent and driven into 
the ground at both ends, and here, at every two farsakhs, there are 
stationed guards who keep going on patrol and following footprints, 
and they kill anyone whom they dismver to have gone out without 
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(lawful) business. And from it (i.e. Ojam) to the sea is a journey 
of seven days. 

20. The traveller towards •QitAt at half a month’s distance 
from SinjQ (‘Sha-cliou?) reaches a group of ShArI who are known by 
the name of a chief of theirs which is BAsii.l (•Basmll). They fled 
to this place from Islam being afraid of circumcision. 

21 . The longs of Qit5y and Yughur. in spite of the fact that their 
countries are situated far from the countries of Islam, and that the 
roads leading to them are cut off. do not feel safe on the side bordering 
on the Icings of Islam and Islamic armies because they have heard 
of. and witnessed the rise of this faith, its elevation, and the power 
of its adherents in punishing their enemies. Therefore they protect 
themselves and their country by closing the road and stationing 
guards. 

22. When SultAn MabmCd, God's mercy on him, succeeded in 
achieving his might and in conquering the Indian and Turkish lands, 
the lords of *QitIy and Yughur became afraid of him and the lord of 
*Qitly wrote to him a letter (15b) the translation of which is as 
follows: 

''Concerning[the] welfare [of the Khan], Totheomlrof Kliorasan 
Mahmdd Qari*khSn.^ 

"The Lord of the Heavens has granted to us (many?) kingdoms 
upon the face of (this) wide earth and placed us in possession of 
regions occupied by numerous tribes. In our capital we enjoy 
security and act according to our will. Anyone in the world who 
can see and hear cannot help seeking friend^p and close relation.^ 
with us. Our nephews from among the amirs of the nearer regions 
constantly and without exception send their envoys, and their letters 
and presents follow upon one another. (Only) he (Mabmfld) until 
now has sent no envoy or messenger, while we hear of his excellence 
in strength and courage, of his outstanding fKisition in might and 
elevation, of his supremacy over the amirs by awe, of his control 
of the provinces by might and authority and of his peace in his 
homeland according to his own will. As he enjoys su<^ a glorious 
position it is a duty for him to write his news to the Supreme Khan 
than whom there is none higher beneath the heavens, and to treat 
him with consideration according to his state. So we have taken 
the initiative, limiting ourselves to the dispatch of this lightly 
equipped envoy rather than someone who would exceed him in rank 
and equipage, in view of the greatness of the distance and the length 
of time (necessary) for covering it. 

* Ci. OB thk tiUe p. $6. 
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"And as there happened to be an alliance with Qadir-khan through 
a noble Iad }4 from ^e bosom of my house who became married to 
his son 'Chaghrt-tegin, and (thus) both houses became united through 
her. we have ordei^ khan to open the road to our envoy to 
him (i.e. to MahmOd) and to his envoy to otuselves. chosen from 
among men of sound judgment, intelligent and serious, so that we 
may inform him of how things stand with us, and communicate with 
him on what there is in the world, while establishing the custom 
of mutual donations, in friendship with him. 

"The object in dispatching this envoy Qalitunkft {•QtU^Tonga}) 
is to open the road of union and to fasten the ties of amity." 

Of souvenin the (envoy) carried only; 

3 suits of kMfidJi 

X suit of iMfiM 

1 suit of k.tuf 

2 suits of shXrdi, (each) cd s pieces 
15 suits of raw silk, (each) of 3 p>ieces 

furs of sable-marten (for) peliw (*><S?tf) 

200 sable martens 
1000 grey squirrels 
30 veskles of musk 

I bow with 10 arrows 

This letter was written in the year of the Mouse. 

33. The Yuchub-eham (too) wrote a letter to (MabmQd) and 
this is its translation; 

"Concerning the welfare of ourself, the exalted Dig Yugbur-khan 
to Sulf&n MahmOd. 

"In spite of the great distance, (we enquire) how he is in his person. 
We rejoice at what we hear of his welhue and we are gli>HHr>n«>d by 
what we hear about his conquests over the lower countries (down) 
to the lands of Hind. 

"As he is entertaining dose relations with the kings of the world, 
and friendliness with the lords of the outlying regions, our happiness 
(kingdom?) is inclined toward the friendship of one who belongs to 
the number of famous champions and celebrated worthies of the 
world in view of the superiority and heroism (which he manifested) 
in the Eastern and Western spheres. We ardently desire that love 
and respect should be establi^ed between (us). 

"Tbmfore the present envoy has been dis^tched and, though the 
countries be far apart, our hearts are near to each other. We desire 
to devote the rest of our life to correspondence and mutual love so 

^ ftssdi ondoabtadly for TuricUt JUAMa, *i. muwlatton of 
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that a good memory thereof may remain forever. If he wisbes 
what we wish, let him write a letter and dispatch an envoys 
to prepare the p<^cy of friendship through him and to strengthen 
the position by his rank. 

"A messenger (slave?) whose name is Q.ltank& has been sent from 
'QitSy and we have j<^ned with him one of our companions, so that 
whenever senneone is dispatched to ourselves he may be with him. 
The road of return of the *Qit£y envoy lies through rhU region. We 
have not entrusted any pr ese nts to our oivoy because there is no 
safe road, but we have sent a slave and an arrow as a symbol. 
Q&shI will deliver our message orally. In the fifth month." 

24. When the two letters were presented to MahmOd and he saw 
what stupidity they contained, moved as be was by his strong belief 
in Islam, he did not firKl it possible to grant what was requested with 
regard to the establishment of sincere relations and correspondence, 
and he dismissed the envoys, saying to them: "Peace and truce 
are possible only so far as to prevent war and fighting. There is 
no faith uniting us that we ^onld be in close relations. Great 
distance creates security f(H both of us against any perfidy. 1 
have DO need of close relations with you until you accept Islam. 
And that is all." 

35. This happened in the year 4x8 (a.d. loay). and as r^ards 
the expressiOD "Year of the Mouse" mentioned as the date of the 
letter (it must be known that) the Chinese, the Turks, the Tibetans 
and the Khotanese possess a cycle of 12 years, on the completion of 
which they start again from the b^ipning. These years are called 
after certain animals whose names differ in the said languages ( 16 b) 
and they are called; 


the first the 

ye^ 

of the Mouse 

the second 


SS 

Boll 

the third 


ss 

Leopard 

the fourth 

so 

IS 

Hare 

the fifth 

ft 

ts 

l.bndt (?) of the Water 

the sixth 


Si 

Snake 

the seventh 

»» 

ss 

Horse 

the eighth 


ss 

Sheep 

the ninth 

SI 

ss 

Monkey 

the tenth 

SI 

ss 

Hen 

the eleventh 

ss 

ss 

Dog 

the twelfth 

ss 

ss 

Hog 


and then it goes back to the Mouse. 

26. As regards the road to China by sea, the first sea port on the 
way to it is called LOqIe Lung-pien), then the town of 
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KHAN-rO (Canton, spelt ^in^, which is Isirger than ‘LftHn. This 
is a great port with a great river of fresh water which flows through 
the dty and is spanned by bridges. On one of its banks are the 
markets of foreign merchants and on the other the markets of the 
natives. The majority of Persian and Arab merchants who travel 
thither sail on their sMps, (the Persians) from Sir&f and the Arabs 
from Basra. 

In this city (of Canton) the Collector of the king's tithe gathers 
the goods of the merchants and levies the tithe. 

The people of tbb dty are faithful, sure and truthful in speech. 

Here Chinese porcdain is produced as well as excellent paper, 
one side of sriiich is white and the other yellow. Chinese silk of 
good quality is also produced here. 

The people are dressed in caftans. One of their customs is that 
at daytime each one of the inhabitants of the two markets mixes 
(freely) with the others carrying on trade and other operations, but 
at sun^ the drum is beaten on both banks and each party retires 
to its own place. If after ^t some one of the two parto is found 
in the market of the other side he is punished and flned. If someone 
of the Chinese staying in the strangers' market is benighted he 
must spend the night with them. 

No stranger is allowed to take out of the dty slaves, either male 
or female, destixied for servitude, but if a merchant has had children 
by a handmaiden be may export her, and he is not prevented from 
doing so. 

The goods imported to them are elephant’s tusks, pepper, assa* 
foetida, glass, lapis lazuli, saflron, sted, tamarisk wood, walnuts, 
all kinds of dried fruit, such as dates and raisins. 

27. Their king is kind to merchants and there is no oppression 
of anyone who enters bis region. 

The (Chinese) have all white faces and there are (17 a) no black 
or dusky people among them. They are whiter than the Rhm 
(Byzantines), of a pure white colour and fine skin. 

The king of *Kbaa>fu rules on behalf of the king of China, he 
commands an army and (gives) the battle-orders. 

Their custom is to levy from the merchants who come to this 
dty three-tenths of whatever they have with them; of this (tax) 
one-half goes to the lord of the army and the other is sent to the 
king of China. 

When a ship comes to the gate of this dty it is met by the clerks 
and scribes irom among the local population who register the number 
of whoever there is on board: men, women, children, slaves. Then 
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the name of the captain is written down together with that of his 
father, as well as the names of the merchants who accompany him, 
with the age of each one of them, that is. every man is aak^ how old 
he is and whence be comes and from what tribe. Then they write 
down and register whatever there is on board of goods according to 
their classes. The most appreciated thing imported to them is the 
rhinoceros horn, called kkvMi (spelt MoM). aM the Chinese call it 
bisMn (ssc). Having registered all the cargo of the ship they allow 
(the sailors) to land and. as soon as they are settled at an inn, they 
are visited by a eunuch clerk who takes them to the master of the 
tovm. Whoever has cleaner and better garments is more respected 
by them. Then the king enquires about their personal health and 
how they fared on their voyage, after which he sends them to the 
house of the eonuch clerk situated outside the town. When they 
have entered it, seats (Aurri) are brought to them and they sit on 
them. Then they are asked about their health and (tlie eunuch) 
shows them signs of respect and serves them local fmit and wine. 
Then he tells them to adjourn to their inn and tells liis representa¬ 
tives to look after and care ior them. They call the representative 
f&sAm (•/tfn-cAa>v). 

Then the goods which form the cargo are taken out and placed 
in (store) houses which are sealed by the clerks, and their sale or 
pux^ase is prohibited for the term of six months, till the end of the 
period of the monsoon (al-rfM, "wind"). When they have learned 
that the arrival of ships has stopped and the time has come when 
no one arrives, they remit the goods to the merchants after having 
levied the custom fee. which amounts to 30 per cent, ("three out of 
ten"), and they sell as they wish. The object of this prohibition of 
trade during six months is that all the import cargoes should have 
arrived ( 17 b) and the price of them have been stabilized lest the 
buyer or seller should (suffer) because of low prices or sustain a loss. 
It often happens that the amount of goods in a year increases and 
the market is spoilt, or the amount dwindles and the prices rise. 
They purchase all with money with which they pay for all goods. 

28. All the Chinese are assessed to a poll-tax, with the exception 
of women and children. When a child is bom to them the time of 
bis birth at night or day time is recorded and the document is placed 
with his father, or bis relatives, so that they should not be mistaken 
about his age. When he has reached the age of manhood he is 
a t!M »ss e d to the poll-tax. and never do records fail to go to the king 
of the men who live in his kingdom and of thcMC who have died. 
The dead are buried only in the year, month, day and hour in which 
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they were bom.* If a man haa died among hia people and in hia 
house, be is kept in a wooden trough (tMfIr), which has the shape of 
a coflin. Some drugs are strewn over him whidi p(ceserve liis body 
from evil smells and decay. Thus, if be was well-off. And if be 
was poor, some burnt sbe^ are strewn over him after they have 
been heated and reduced to powder. They absorb bis humours 
and his remains no longer sm^ This trough in which they place 
dead men may remain in the earth one thoxrsand years or more, and 
it hardly gives off any smell. 

If a man dies, a period of three years’ mourning is imposed on his 
wife, as well as on her son and her (sir) brother. If a wife dies, a 
period of mourning is imposed on the husband. Men and 
women weep over their dead at the beginning of the day, in the 
middle of the day and at the end of the day, so long as the dead body 
remains with them. If one of them or th^ relatives does not weep 
he is punished and beaten and people will say: “Thou bast killed 
him if his death does not grieve thee." When the time for btuying 
him has arrived aiKl they are about to carry him to the grave, ii he 
was well-off, they put food, fruit and wine on the road from his 
house to the cemetery, and wrap them up in brocades and silks. 
After he has been put in the grave these ^sbes are ransacked (by 
the crowd). And sometimes, if the deceased was a rich person, his 
beasts and clothes without exception are carried with him to his 
place of burial and there looted (/a-yummafu). If a Muslim dies 
in their country and has no hdr. his property is taken and placed in 
the king's treasury and an inscription is put up over it recording 
the names of the person, his fatlrer and grandfather, and the date 
of bis death. And they wait three years and three months and 
three days and. if bis successor comes before the expiration of the 
term, the property b banded over to him. 

The Chinese know each other's age without mistake because all 
of them record (?) it in writing. Should someone die and leave a 
child without a tutor, the child is entrusted to the king's clerks for 
teaching and education and the treasury provides his sustenance. 
When finally he has reached maturity he is assessed to the poll-tax. 
When an okl man has reached the age of eighty, or even seventy, 
the king's treasury pays him an allowance and even though he has 
ewnmitted a fault punishable with death or a fine, he is pardoned. 
If there is an enmity between a man and a woman they are more 
disposed towards the woman. Their women outdo men in crafts 
and commerce. 'They do not cover their hair. A married person 

* /a. «4>pAnBU)’a pctioa ten is the ywr o( tlM Moom (va.)25} wm toteterisd 
is tte wiiu year «t tte laatsal cycle. 
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who has committed adultery is killed, be it a man or a woman, but 
the mourning is not remitted thereby. In their markets there are 
women practising fornication, and the government levies a tax 00 
them. However, these are recruited from among the low and vile. 

All this in the dty of 5 injQ (read; Khin-fH, Canton ?), which is 
a great dty. 

29. The great dty in which the king of China lives is called 
Kkumdan, and it is said that from the dty of Chlnlnjkatb to 
Khumdin there is a distance of four months through pasture lands. 

30. The country of China is vast. The majority of its inhabitants 
have round faces and flattened noses, thdr clothes are of silk and 
brocade. All wear wide sleeves a^d long skirts trailing on the 
ground. Their homes are spadous and embellished with porticos 

and statues.^ Thdr army is numerous. Their king is 
almost invisible and only his vasir or chamberlain attends on him. 
The beads of his army see him once a week. If an envoy from a 
king visits him he is introduced into his presence at a specially 
appointed time. (At the audience) the vazir stands on (the king's) 
right,* and the envoy is kept at a distance in accordance with the 
rank of (him who) sent him. Then he prostrates himself and docs 
not raise hb head until ordered (to do) so. Then the chamberlain 
addresses him and he informs him abewt himsdf and of the object 
of his mission. Then the king orders him to be given presents con¬ 
sisting of a cut {takht) of textile* and of a gilt silver bowl. The 
envoy returns to the envoys' house and appears daily at the court 
( 18 b) and gradually approaches (the object) until the answer is 
given and he is dismissed. 

31. Host of their crops are cereals. Wheitever the rains have 
been scanty, prices rise, and when the inhabitants have suffered 
from scarcity the king sends (his men) to the i(loI-temple.<i to seize 
the shamans, to imprison them, to put them in irons and to threaten 
them with death if it does not rain, and they keep using them 
roughly till it does rain. 

32. In the king's palace there are numerous kettle-drums and 
drums, and when the sun is about to set the kettle-drums arc beaten. 
When the inhabitants hear it everyone hastens and liurries towards 
his house. No one remains outside after sunset. The Government 
agents disperse themselves in the town-wards and on the highways 
and, if they find anyone out of his house, they behead him and 

1 V. 1.. this Bsatsocs reposted in |)9. 

* Girdici: "one vsdr on the rlfht sad another on the Wt** 

* CardUi. 93: CaAStl dlM. 
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throw his bead into a place specially prepared, over which there is an 
inscription: "This b the punishment of him who has disobe3red the 
order of the Government." And one of their laws is that he that 
has stolen (the value of) more than too small coins, i.e. lo dirhams, 
shall be killed and shall on no account be spared. 

33. In the environs of KhohdAk, which is the capital of the king 
stimatned FachfOr, there are X20 villages, and in ea^ of them some 
zooo men of all ranks {murattaba). The dty has four gates, and 
when the king mounts 30.000 horse mount with him. It u said that 
the king of Giina possesses 360 towns, and daily one of them send 
him its tAarij, together with garments for hb personal wear and 
with a handmaiden to please him. One of their customs b that no 
one b allowed to monopolise wheat, wood, salt or iron, but these 
commodities are exposed in the markets and may be bought accord¬ 
ing to one's needs. In the environs of Khumdin arc lakes with 
islands, and towns paying kharij. 

34. The coast of China stretches for two months and. as on a day 
when there b a fair wind the mariners are able to sail a dbtance of 
$0 fsirsakhs, the extension of the coast is 3000 farsakhs along the 
sea-shore. 

35. To the left of China towards the summer sunrise (N.E.), 
between China and the Khirkhiz, there b a numerous population. 
They are tribes with names such as Abrhr, Hwrnyb, TOluAn, 
F.RAaMKtl, YAthI, ^ykAthI, BObO'nI, B.kkOy, FOrI.^ They 
make ( 19 a] ornaments for thdr women out of white shells (wad', 
“cowrie"), which they use instead of pearb. 

36. The autbm^ of the book ai-AfasdiiA says that beyond China 
thm b a nation of wbite-and-pink complexion (sA«f^) and red hair, 
'fhe beat of the sun b extreme in their country and they live in 
undetground dwellings which they have built themselves. When 
the sun rises they enter these dwellings until the sun b about to set 
and then they come out. However, thb record needs (further) 
consideration because a white-and-pink complexion and red hair 
are produced by the excess of cold aiKl defidency of heat, as in the 
case of the Slavs and the RQs. 

37. One of the customs of the Chinese b that, when a man has 
committed a crime which deserves a fine and punishment, be caimot 
be prosecuted before he has confessed and signed (?) a document to 
thb effect. Then thb document u presented to the king’s clerks 
and the king orders a punishment appropriate to hb crime. And 

' Tlia tnatcfipcktt o< Umm msms, which st* uadottad is tha origiaal. U partijr 
coavastiocia) tad caattoC ba latiad apoo. See tha CoaRMatvy. 
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similarly, when he has committed a crime puiushable by death, they 
do not kill him before be has signed a document saying that he has 
indeed merited execution. This document is read to him putdicly 
that he may agree with it. Then (the judges) suspend the procedure 
during several hours in order to see Aether they have any doubt 
about the criminal’s mind. And only having agreed as to the 
soundness of his mind do they kill him. 

38. One of their customs is that, when someone is leaving the 
country for a journey, they roister his name and the goods and 
slaves he is taking with him. At every military post where he 
arrives the document is read and the officer in command reports to 
the eunuch, who is the king’s clerk, that so-and-so, smi of so-and-so, 
safely passed here on such a day and such a month, with his goods 
and slaves. They do it to protect people's property. He who left 
their country without the king's permission and was caught is 
arrested, imprisoned and fined. In some of their lands, when a 
stranger who has bought a handmaiden and begotten a child by her 
wants to take her away with him. be is prevented from so ^ing, 
for they say; "Why hast thou sown in our soil? Who allowed thee 
to do so? Now take the crop, i.e. the child, and leave the soil.’’ 

39. They take pride in elegance of dress, in the perfect state of 
their houses and in the number of (their) vases, ‘nieir homes are 
^>adous and adorned with porticos, statues and painting (v.s. §30). 
Their avenues arc overshadowed {mughaffdi ?) by tcmplca built of 
cypress wood, as are also most of their markets, and every day 
several times they are levelled* and besprinkled. They build ( 19 b) 
the thresholds of their houses high in order that no litter may fall 
out of their dwellings. 

40. Whenever the king wants to enter bis women's apartments 
and to remain alone with the women the astrologer goes up to the 
roof of the house where he is and observes the stars in order to 

the time propitious for his intercourse with some one of bis 

women. 

41. At the farthest end of the Chinese territory lies the land 
called SlLk (Silla, Shin-lo, Corea). Whoever Muslim or other 
stranger enters it, settles in it and never leaves it, on account of its 
pleasantness and excellence. Much gold is found there. 

The territories of China lie between the Ocean, the Toghuzghuz 
territories, Tibet and the Persian Gulf {sic). 

4a. Tibet is a country situated between China, India, the 
country of the Kharlukh and Toghuighuz and the sea of Firs. 

> PoMibly ’* an twcfA.*' 
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Some of it lies in the kingdom of ChinA and some in the kingdom of 
India. The inhabitants rcMinble those of China, Turkish (lands) 
and India. Tibet has an independent king and its language differs 
from other languages. A particular feature of their country is that 
whoever caters it and settles in it becomes ever gay wd smiling 
without knowing the reason for it. and never a sad (face) is seen in it. 

There is a tribe of Tibetans called AaA,^ who live in a land and place 
called in Tibetan AkbAy.!, which possesses thick woods, meadows 
and pastures. They are of the long’s people. When the Tibet- 
khiUiin dies childless and there is no one else in the khiqin’s family, 
a man from among them is elected and made khAq&n. As regard 
the place called BAs ai.-Tubbatayn ("the Gate of the two Tibets"), 
it is a gate between the mountain SkIwa and the river Kr.rnAs, 
fixed on a weak wall built of thorns and earth, and the Tibetans 
have there a military post where toll is levied from anyotve travelliitg 
that way, to the amount of one part out of forty. 

There is a tribe oi Tibetans called Akx-R.nk (lower: 

These are a poor and weak people (but) they possess gold and silver 
mines, some of which are in the mountains, and some under the 
ground. In those vdikh lie in the mountains laige nuggets are 
found like heads of rams and kids, but they do not fetch any of it, 
saying that, if anyone takes it. dMth strikes his house and goes on 
until he ( 30 a) has replaced the nugget in its place in the mountains, 
and only tbw does death leave him alone. The part of these 
mineniLs from which they profit is what they get out of the ground.* 
With that they pay their khardj, which is assessed per head. 

Above R&ng-r.ok (sie) there is another tribe of Tibetans re¬ 
sembling Turks. They possess cattle and tents and fnnn their 
place to the frontier (?) of the Tibet-khiq&n there is a distance of 
20 days. Here Ues a place called ZAb. where a huge river is found, 
one of whose banks, namely, the eastern one, forms the frontier of 
China, while the western side is the frontier of Tibet. Chinese 
merchants bring their goods to the bank of th«« river and pass over 
to the other bank in boats which they bnild of timber and skins. 
They trade with Hbctam and return on the same day. 

43. Tibetan musk is of the best quaKty and of the purest scent. 
Musk is the navel oi an animal whkh resembles the largest (kind of) 
deer. At a certain season of the ytss the animal becomes agitated 
and black blood flowing from other parts of the body gathers in its 
oaveL The tumour swells and pains in the head and in the whole 


1 , ?*• h AkU^ coontry of A.- 
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of the body increase. The animal comes to certain places in the 
desert where it is wont to roll and does not graze or drink until 
from the plentifulness of blood its swollen navel becomes detached 
(falls) and sometimes its horns as well. Some of the animals die 
there, but some survive and return to the pastures. Tbe navels 
accumulate cm the said roUing-grounds, and. after some years, the 
blood coagulates, dnes up and turns to musk. At the season of 
the rains Tibetan youths start towards those deserts and often 
discover rolling-grounds with thousands of (fallen) vesicles and 
collect what is good of them. But often their endeavours are foiled. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE TURKS 

I. The Turks are a great people and consist of many kinds and 
varieties, many tribes and sub-tribes. Some of them dwell in towns 
and villages, and some of them in wastes and deserts. 

a. Of their great tribes are the Gnuzz, who comprehend twelve 
tribes, and of these some are called *Tocbuzghuz, some Oy-ohub, 
and some Och-ceur ( 7 ). Their king is called TocRUZ-KBAgAN, 
and he has numerous armies. In ancient times their king had 
zooo life-guards [thdkiri) and 400 female servants; with him 
(‘ttiis-A«) the life-guards used to eat food three times a day, and 
after eating, were served with drink three times. Their king only 
presents himself to the people once in a season (?). They have good 
cristoms in government. Some of them live in vrastes and deserts, 
having tents and yurtas (felt-huts, khar^ik)\ their wastes march 
with Transoxiana and partly also with the territories of Khwirazm. 

When they came into contact with Muslim countries some of 
them embraced Islam; these were called TOrksiAns. Open war 
broke out between them and the others who had not accepted the 
faith, but in tbe end tbe Muslims became numerous, made an 
excellent profession, and overwhelmed the infidels and drove them 
out. The latter quitted Khwirazm and migrated to the regions 
of tbe Bajanik (Pechenegs). The Tilrkmins spread through the 
Mnr n v - lands and there displayed an excellent character, so much 
so that they ruled over the greater part of these territories, becoming 
kings and sultans. 

3. To them (also) belong the QOh; these came from the land of 
Qitiy, fearing the Qiti-khan. They (were) Nestorian Christians, 
and had migrated from their habitat, being pressed for pa.'dares. 

Q 
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Of their numbers [is ? or was ?] 'Akinji b. 'Qochqar (?) the 
Khw&razmsiilUi. The QOn were fcJlowed [or pursued] by a people 
called the QAy, who beiog more numerous and stronger than they 
drove them out of these [new ?] pastdre>lands. They then moved 
on to the territory of the ShArI. and the Sh&ri migrated to the land 
of the TOrkkAns. who in their turn shifted to the eastern parts of 
the Gaozs country. The Ghtuas Turks then moved to the territory 
of the BajAmak, near the shores of the Armenian (?) sea. 

4. To them (also) belong the KrirkkIz. a numerous people 
dwelling between the summer east [«N.E.] and the north; the Kimik 
live to the north, the Yaghm& and the Kharlukh to the west of 
them, while Kucha (K.ji) and Ark [with regard to them] lie between 
the winter west and the south. The Khirkhiz make a practice of 
burning their dead, asserting that fire purified and cleansed them; 
that was their ancient use, but when they became neighbours with 
Muslims, they b<^an burying their dead. Among the Khirkliiz is a 
man. a commoner, called /agl^nUn. wbo is summoned on a fixed day 
every >'car: about him thm gather singers and players and so forth, 
who begin drinking and feasting. When the company is well away, 
this man faints and falls as if in a fit; he is asked about all the 
events that axe going to happen {21a) in the coming year, and he 
gives information whether [crops] will be plentiful or scarce, whether 
there will be rain or drought, and so forth; and they believe that 
what he says is true. 

$. In the territory of the KhirkmIz there are four watercourses 
which flow and pour into a single great watercourse running between 
mountains and dark avems. It is related that a certain man of 
the Khirkhiz took a boat and sailed along this watercourse for three 
days, in darkness, during which time be saw neither sun nor star 
nor light of any kind. Then he emerged into light and open air and 
left his boat. Hearing the sound of the hoofs of beasts, he climbed 
into a tree to watch; three horsemen came along, each as tall as a 
long spear, and with them were dogs the size of oxen. When they 
came up to him and saw him they took pity on him. and one of them 
fetched him down [from the tree] and mounted him on his beast, 
hiding him from the dogs for fear that they should tear him to 
pieces. They took him to their encampment, set him on top of a 
tent, and gave him their food to eat, marvelling at him, as if they 
had never seen his like before. Then one of them carried him and 
brought him near his own i^ace, guiding him on the road until he 
arrived there. No one knows who these peo; 4 c were or to what 
race of mankind they belonged. 
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5 Ws (» 5 in Qiap. XV). As for the farthest parts of the territories 
of the Turks there are between Oj and KitsHCBAR meadows and 
steppes wherein are wild camels and various species of wild beasts; 
there are likewise wild men who have no intercourse with {other] 
men.* 

5 (« 6 in Chap. XV). On this side (ddn) of the Khirkhiz. in 

the direction'of ChfnAnjkath, there are tMckets and forests, over' 
grown and impenetrable, tangled places, abundant water, and valleys 
in close succession to one another where rain is continuous. In 
these forests there dwells a wild people; they have no intercourse 
with other men, and do not understand their language; they are like 
wild beasts, and (cmly) associate with their own kind. The boats 
which they employ for the transport of their loads consist of the 
skins of Ash and wild animals. (43 a) Whenever they emerge 
from these.forests they are like Ash out of water. They have wooden 
bows, and their clothes are of the skins of wild beasts; tlicir food 
they get by hunting. They are warriors and Aghters; when they 
intend to attack any enemy they go out with their families on foot 
(seeking to) compute their enemy’s numbers; having ascertained 
this, they set upon them by night, destroying and annihilating them. 
Whatever falls into their bands and whatever they seize they set 
Arc to and bum, for they do not hold it to be lawful to take the 
possessions of others, with the exception of weapons and iron. 
When they desire to have intercourse with their wives, they make 
them go on all fours, and then have coition after the manner of wild 
beasts and animals. Thdr wives’ dowries consist of animals and 
wild beasts. When any one of them dies, his corpse is bound up 
with ropes and suspended in trees, and there left to rot. Now and 
then one of them visits a Khirkhiz in search of food; if his quest is 
granted by the Khirkhiz and be is hospitably received (all is well); 
otherwise he leaps upon (the Khirkhiz) and slays him, and then 
Aces back to his meadow. 

6 . To them also belong the Kharlukk. These formerly dwelt 
in the mountain of TAnis (* 7 iBlss), which is the Golden mountain, 
and were the slaves of the Toghuzghuz; [later] they rebelled against 
them, and migrated to the land of the T.rx.i ('TArpsh), which 
they seized and conquered and usurped the kingdom (or: subjected 
the king). From thence they moved on to Islamic territories. 
Of the Kharhikh there are nine divisions, of which three are of the 
Chigil, three of the B.gb.sk.l, and one each of the B.]iq, Kllk.rk!n 
(KUMrkin ?) and Tukhsl. 

' Sm also Cb&ptar XV. fii. 
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7. To them also belong the KimAk, a people without villages or 
bouses, who possess forests, woods, water, and herbage; they have 
cattle and sheep in plenty, but no camels, for camels will not live 
in their country more than a year. They also have no salt, except 
v^t may be imported by merchants, who for a maund of it obtain 
a fox and sable «^in In the summer they live on the milk of mares, 
in winter on jerked meat. Snow is plentiful there, and even falls 
to a depth of a spear*shaft. When the snow falls as heavily as that, 
the Kim&ks transfer their beasts to the Ghuzs country, if there is 
peace between them. The Kimik possess underground dwellings 
(«sr 4 i) which they prepare for winter and in them they live when 
the cold is severe. If any of them wishes to go out to bunt the 
sable (samSr) or the ermine (ftlgHm) or suchlike, be takes two pieces 
of wo^, eai^ three cubits long and a ^>an wide, with one of the 
ends turned up like the prow of a ship, and binds them with his 
boots on to his feet In these he treads, rolling across the snow like 
a ship cleaving the waves. 

6. To the right (South ?} of these Kim&ks are three peoples who 
worship Fire and Waters. They trade with foreigners, employing 
signs, without any vocal conversation passing between them. The 
foreigner brings his merchandise on a wooden [plank] and then a 
Kimak comes and puts down opposite it his equivalent. If the 
owner of the merchandise is satisfied, be takes the equivalent and 
throws the {[oods off the plank; if. however, be is not satisfied, he 
leaves the goods there. They are particularly fond of copper 
(sAd^) bowls and red leather begs fjtirab). They fast one day 
every year, bum their dead, and do not mourn for them, saying; 
"We acquiesce in God's de c ree.** 

8 frts (« 15 in Qiap. XV). It is related in the book al-M»sdUk 
wal-iiOMUUik that there is a certain p>eople who come in boats from 
a westerly direction (niiiiyaf al-gharb) to the Kimlk and trade with 
them by signs, putting their wares on a plank of wood until they 
come to terms. They (?) are fond of copper bowls of which they 
make ornaments for their womenfolk. (While bargaining) they do 
not speak ( 44 a-b). 

9. Towards the gibl* of the Kimak is a people called the 
B.snl (?)*; they have an independent chieftain, they live in woods 
and forests winter and summer. 

10. The PscHiNEOs (BajanSk) are a wandering people, following 
the rainfalls and pastunge. Their territory extends a distance of 
thirty days in either direction, and they are bordered on all sides 

* tmwetipnon it peniy 
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by many peoples; to the north are the Khifj&kh, to the south-west 
[ol-janiA fH-ma^krib) the Khazar, to the east (fm'» nd^iyal al-shtuq}) 
the Ghuzx, and to the west the Slavs. These peoples all raid the 
Pechenegs, who [likewise] raid them. The Pechenegs are wealthy, 
having beasts, flocks, household property, gold, silver, weapons, 
ensigns, and lances {jarddit). Between the Pechenegs and the 
Khazar there is a distance of ten days, the country being steppes 
and forest. There is no beaten track between the two territories, 
and they travel over (the distance) by means of the stars, landmarks 
or at random. 

XI. The territories of the Khazar are wide, reaching on one side 
to a great mountain-(range). At the furthest end of this mountain 
there dwell two divisions of theTurks, called the and the Lw'r.* 
lliis mountain stretches away to the land of Tiflis. Their city is 
called SAa's^ (• 54 r^A>sA.H ?) and they have another city called 
Kk.tbalicr* (sic) {•Kh.nbaligh.etc. ?); in these two cities they dwell 
during the winter, but with the approach of spring they go out into 
the deserts (fsAdrI). where they spend all the summer. Their king 
rides at the heiul of 10,000 horsemen wherever he goes. It is their 
custom, when going forth in any direction, that every horseman 
carries with him twenty tamarisk pegs two cubits {dMri") long. 
When they come to their encampment, they all i^ant their pegs in 
the ground surrounding the site, and lean their bucklers against 
them: in this way in less than an hour round the encampment a 
wall is made which cannot be pierced. 

IS. To them (also) belong the B.rdAs, whose territory is part of 
the Khazar territory, there bdng a distance of 15 days ^tween the 
two tribes. They obey the Khazar long, and supply zo.ooo horse¬ 
men. They have no chieftain to rule and govern them, but at 
every place they have an elder to whom they refer their disputes as 
they arise. Their territory is wide, and contains forests. They 
raid the B.lk&r and Pechenegs. They are baudsome and comely 
and have a [fine] physique. Among them uhen a girl reaches puberty 
she leaves the authority of her father, and chooses whom she wants 
among the men, until Anally a suitor {khifib) comes for her to her 
father and the latter, if he wishes, gives her away [to the man]. 
They have swine and oxen as well as abundance of hooey; their 
[chi^ property is the fur of weasels (? dalaq)*. They consist of 
two groups, one group burning and the other burying their dead. 
Their land is flat, their trees are mostly the kM^anj, and they have 

* Oe th« dMM*. Mt tb« CpDUMtiewT. 

* ProttsWr the uim«l esDod ia Rowiaa xyNinis. 
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tilled lands. The extent of their land is 17 days in either direction; 
they have no fruits, and they make a drink from honey. 

Z3 ^ 2 in Chap. XV). In the northern direction lies the 

country of BuichAr*; it lies between the west (?) and the north, 
inclining towards the Pole, and is three months distant from 
Khwirazm. These (people) have two dties, one called Suva* and 
the other called BulcrAr; between the two dties is a distance of 
two days' journey, along the bank of a river and through very dense 
forests, in which they fortify themselves against their enemies. 
The trees arc mostly khadang. but there are also hazels. They are 
Muslims, and make war on the infidel Turks, raiding them, because 
they are surrounded by infidels. There are in their forests fur¬ 
bearing animats, such as grey squirrels, sable, and so on. The 
latitude of their territory is very considerable (tas ‘ardu ardihim 
kMtMrun), so much so that in summer their day is extremely loitg and 
tbdr night extremely droct, so short in fact that the interval between 
twilight and dawn is not suflident fenr cooking a pot (of meat). 

|ia (» 3 in Chap. XV). At a distance of twenty days from 
them, towards the Pole, is a land called I$ 0 , and i^nd this a 
people called YOra: these are a savage people, living in forests and 
not mixing with other men, for they fear that they may be harmed 
by them. The people of Bulgh&r jouriMy to them, taking wares, 
such as dothes, salt and other things, in contrivances {lit. 'utensils") 
drawn by degs over the heaped snows, which (never) dear away. 
It is impossible for a man to go over these snows, unless he binds on 
to his feet the thigh-bones of oxen, and takes in his bands a pair of 
javelira which be thrusts backwards into the snow, so that feet 
slide fc«wards over the surface of the ice; with a favourable wind (?) 
be will travel a great distance by the day. The people of YOra 
trade by means of signs and dumb show, for they are wild and 
afraid of (other) men. From them arc imported excellent sable 
and other fine furs; they bunt tliese animals, feeding on their flesh 
and wearing their skins. 

$12 fvaler {• 4 in Chap. XV). Beyond these are a Coast-dwrixinc 
psoPLi who travel far over the sea, without any (definite) purpose 
and intention; they merely do this in order to boast of reaching 
(such and such a remote) locality. They are a most ignorant and 
stupid tribe, and their ignorance is shown by the following. They 
sail in ships, and whenever two (of their) boats meet, the sailors lash 
the two together, and then they draw thmr swords and fight. This 
is their form of greeting. They come from the same town, perhaps 
from the same quarter, and there is no kind of enmity or rivalry 
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betvrecn them^ it U merely that this is thdr custom. When one of 
the parties is victorious, they (then) steer the two ships off t<^ther. 
In this sea is the fish ^ose tooth is used in hafting knives, swords 
and suchlike. Beyond them is a Black Land which cannot be 
crossed. As for the sea-route, the voyager sailing towards the Pole 
reaches a part where there is no night in the summer and no day in 
the winter; the sun rotates visibly over the land for six months, 
circling the horizon like the revolution of a mill-stone; the whole 
year thus consists of one day and one night. 

13. The HajgrarI are a Turkish people having wide territories 

reaching a distance of 100 farsakhs in either direction. Their 
chieftain rides at the head of about ao.ooo horsemen, and is called 
•k.nda, this name being the distinction of their king. They are a 
tent-dwelling peoj^e, and migrate following the herbage (kald) and 
vegetation. One border of their territory reaches the Sea 0? ROh. 
and there arc found here (tm fiundka) two rivers which fiow into that 
sea, one of them being bigger than t^ Oxus The habita¬ 

tions of the Haighari lie between these two rivers, whose names are 
the RQn& {RSid ?) and the AtU. Their territories abound in forests, 
and they also have sown fields. They overcome those of the Slavs 
and Rfis who are their neighbours, carrying off captives whom they 
scUinROm. The Majghari arc handsome and very comely (rimf* w 

their bodies are bulky, and they have wedth and 
visibie property on account of their great commerce. 

14. The Slavs are a numerous people, and between their terri¬ 

tories and the territories of the Pe^negs is a distance of xo days, 
along steppes and pathless country with thlrJr trees {ashjdr midUJftt) 
and [abounding] in springs. They inhabit these forests. They have 
no vines, but possess much honey. They tend swine, and bum their 
dead, for they worship Fire. They grow mostly millet, and have a 
drink prepared from honey. They have different kinds of pipes 
{maxdinfr), including one two cubits long. Their lute is flat and 
has eight strings but no p^-box (bunpiq), while {iU4 anna) its pegs 
arc level. They have no great wedth {l^sa lakttm sa'at fil-ma'tsha). 
Their weapons are javelins and spears, and they have fb>e bucklers. 
Their hesMl chieftain is called and he has a deputy called 

sk.rlA.* The long has [riding] beasts azKl on their milk he feeds. 
The townin which he resides is caUedKH.zs.x At., where they bold a 
market for three days in every month. Amcmg them the cold is so 
severe that they dig deep underground dwellings which they cover 
with wood, and beat wi^ the steam [produced by the burning] of 
dung and firewood. There they remain during their winter season. 

* Sm Um CoffitaeatAry. 
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In the winter the Majshari raid them, and as a result of their motual 
raiding they have ofiany slaves. 

15. The ROs live in an island in the sea, its extent being a distance 
of three days in either direction. It has woods and forests, and is 
surrounded by a lake.* They are very numerous, and look to the 
sword to provide them with a livelihood and profession {al^'dsk 
w«l-kasi). When one of their menfolk dies, leaving dau^ters and 
SODS, they hand his property over to the daughters, giving the sons 
only a sword, for they ay. "Your father won his property by the 
sword; do yon imitate him and follow him in this." 

And in this way their education (mmAw’) was effected, until they 
hff a me Christians, during the year 300. When they entered [the 
fold of] Christianity, the faith blunted their swords, the door of 
their livelihood was closed to them, they returned to hardship and 
poverty, and their livelihood shrank. Then they desired to become 
Moslinu, that it might be lawful for them to make raids and holy 
war. and so maltA a living by returning to some of their fc^mer 
practices. They therefore sent messengers to the ruler of 
Khwirazm, four kiosmen of their king; for they bad an independent 
king called VLAOtMis (VJidmir), just as the king of the Turks is 
called and the ki^ of the Bulghsrs b.tJfS. Their messengers 
to Khwirazm and delivered their message. The Khwirazm- 
vhsh was riftlig hte H at their eagerness to become Muslims, and sent 
someone to them to teach them the religious laws of Islam. So 
they were converted. 

‘n>ey are strong and powerful men, and go on foot into far regions 
in order to raid; they also sail in boats [fl svfun) on the Kbazar 
sea, ships and ptundering goods. They sail to Constantinople 
in the sea of Pontus, in ^ite of the chains in the gulf.* Once tlUy 
sailed into the sea of Khazar and became masters of Barda'a for a 
time. Their valour and courage are well known, so that any one 
of them is equal to a number of any other nation. If they had 
horses and were riders, they would be a great scourge to mankind. 

16. We have mentiooed various kinds of Turks and their affairs 
so far as anything is known of them and the news has been propa¬ 
gated. but without going into the matter at any length b^ose 
their various lands and classes, their life, habits and customs are 
more than it is possible to mention or to describe. 

17. Hippocxatis and Galbn have much to say about them 
(Le. the Turks) and we desire to report some of their sayings. 

*Or ixrbape; "aad ta tlw tMifhboMttiood (of tht «ood«) than ii aUko" p). 

* Kkmf laay apply to tho Stnuts as well bat bws tbs nfstaaea la appanaUy to 
the Golden Hon. 
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Hippocrates sa)rs that in the country of Europe there is a tribe 
of Turks and that the Turks resemble one another, but do not 
resemble other peoples. Likewise the Egyptians resemble one 
another, except that they grow up in the heat, and the Turks in 
the cold. 

Galen says that the people called SCmcIta (Sauromatae) have 
small eyes and long eye-slits {Hwil al-alitdf). 

Hippocrates says that Turkish food and customs are similar 
(everywhere). Therefore they grew similar in their persons, and 
distinct from other peoples. And indeed they do not resemble them 
either in their features or in their habits. He adds: on thi* account 
their features have grown thick and fleshy so that their joints do not 
appear, and their bodies are soft and damp (lymphatic), with no 
strength. 

Galen says: Turkish lands are cold and damp with plenty of water, 
stepp^ [ 23 b] and mines. The Turks are care-free and have no 
exacting occupations. He adds: their joints do not appear, i.e. 
their joints are hidden and invisible on account of the abundance of 
flesh, for damp (lymphatic) constitutions engender much flesh which 
is damp, cold, fat and weak. Therefore Turkish constitutions have 
become damp and cold. 

x8. Hippocrates says: their intestines are very damp and secrete 
much discharge. This, because it is impossible for intestines to grow 
dry. as happens in such a country and in such natural and climatic 
conditions, as ours. He adds: their bodies are very obese and 
necessarily (?) hairless. He adds: such conditions are not favourable 
for having many children for libido docs not incite men towards 
women and coition in view of the dampness of their constitutions 
and of the softness and coldness of their intestines. At another 
place he says that the child-bearing of their women is infrequent on 
account of the softness and dampness of their entrails. As regards 
the dampness (it is explained by the following facts); (x) their 
wombs cannot catch and attract the sperm; (2) the puriiications 
which afiect the women every month do not occur as they ought to 
because their purifications become little (and) take place after long 
periods; (3) the mouths of their womte are obstructed by the 
abundance of fat; (4) as all their bodies grow fat, cervices uterorum 
earum necessarily also grow fat. Whereas thin and lank limbs have 
the passages open and the openings broad, fat limbs have narrow 
openings; therefore (Turkish women) do not conceive often. 

Galen says that t^ fact that they conceive seldom is the result 
of several causes, such as the na r rowness of their cervices, the fact 
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that they are not properiy purified every month, the fact that the 
attractive force inherent in the wombs is weakened by the cold and 
dampness found (in their bodies), so that the sperm, not being caught 
rapidly, becomw corrupted on account of its lightness and dampness 
before it has reached its destination. 

At place Galen says that Turkish women do ikot conceive 

often because they are care>free and tranqoO; as to their hand¬ 
maidens and slaves, by dint of their movements and activities their 
bodies are shaken and discharge the excess of damptvess contained 
in them. Consequently, their wombs dry up. they conceive rapidly 
and their children become many [ 24 a]. 

zq. Hippocrates says that many Turks, on account of what wc 
have relate about thm. become like eunuchs, grow impotent with 
their women, do women's work and talk like women. Indeed, what 
be says is found and attested in the iidtabitants of some of the 
Turkish lands, but those who live in deserts and steppes and lead a 
tkomadic life in winter and summer, are the strongest of men and 
most enduring in battle and warfare. There arc two classes of 
them; (i) tbo« who possess chiefs and longs whom they obey and 
with whose decisions and orders they comply, and (a) those who owe 
allegiance to no one but themselves and over whom no one rules; 
these are the strongest and the most energetic and courageous. 

Hippocrates says that in Asia there are people who owe allegiance 
to nobody and over whom no one else rules, such as the lonians and 
Turks. They are free men who govern themselves and let no one 
else govern diem. What they do and gain they do for themselves, 
not for anybody else. These are the most courageous, vehement 
and warlike and, thanks to their (common) perseveraikce in war 
against those who fight them, they take boo^ in equal parts (?}. 

20. Galen says that their women fight like men and that they cut 
off one of their breasts so that their entire strength should go into 
their arms, and their bodies grow slim (enabling them) to jump on 
to the becks of the horses. 

Hippocrates has mentioned these women in some of his works. 
He calls them AuAxOnas, which means "those who possess but one 
breast," for they cut off the other and they are only prevented from 
cutting off the (remaining) breast by the necessity of feeding their 
children for the perpetuation of their race. (The reason why) they 
cut off one breast is in order that it may not hamper them in shooting 
arrows on horseback. 

2r. As to the class which has kings and chiefe, there are numerous 
tribes of them, namely, these which we have previously mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ON INDIA 

( 32 a) X. The Indians are a great nation comprising numerous 
races (castes ?) of various kinds and of widely different views and 
religions. They inhabit the southern quarter of the oecumene. 
Their lands are numerous, with extensive areas, and the outlying 
parts of them are far-fitmg, stretching as they are down to the limit 
of habitation where cultivation and procreation cease and the 
existence of animals comes to an end. 

3. Their known races (castes) are seven, namely: 

The ShAkbIbiya {•chakraoarHya ?), who in their caste are the 
noblest, and all the castes prostrate themselves before them, while 
they do not do so before anyone. The king belongs to them. 

3. Then the Brahmans, who have the leadership under the king. 
They prostrate themselves before the SumanI,* but the latter do not 
do so before them. Some of those who belong to this caste do not 
drink wine or intoxicating drinks. 

4. The *Kishtariya {kskairiya), who do not drink more than 
thrice (at a time). The Brahmans do not give (their own women) 
in marriage to thmu but marry theirs. 

5. Then the Sxudriya (sOira), who are agricrilturists and 
husbandmen. The Ksbatriyas marry their (women) and give them 
theirs, while the Brahmans marry theirs but do rmt give them 
(their own). 

6. Then the Bayshiya (twuye), in whose caste are craftsmen and 
tradesmen. None of the enumerated castes intermarries with them. 

7. Then the Sakdauya {cand4U), singers and players. Their 
women are beautiful and sometimes Bralunans become infahuited 
with them so as to abandon for them their religion (but otherwise) 
none of the castes menticMied touches them. 

8. Then the Dunbiya {4omba), who have a dark complexion* 
and are performers and musicians. People treat them as candfilas, 
but the latter do not mix or intermarry with them. 

9. Among their arts and sdences is magic. They pretend that 
by this means they obtain what they want, heal poisonings while 

•SAoMNi, "BoddUrts’*! 

* I. Kli., 71. alao bi* mmr, d. infr* I47. but anotlMr poMibl« nediiis it fnna 
uumsr, "eotarbUaen.*' 
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they remove the poieon from the one who has drunk it, or subject 
another person to it. 

10. Here belongs telepathy (Hi. “imagination and thought"), and 
people (?) pretend that by this means they work wonders. By it 
they operate on the absent, while they bind and unbind things, iMtb 
harmful and bcnefidaL Here also bdong sorcery (•«&««§). sugges¬ 
tion and the production of phantoms (?). which bewilder the sage 
and baffle the mind of the expert. 

iz. Mere too belong the simObanddi (?), i.e. wonderful talismans 
which they produce and invent, as well as their claims to stop rain 
and hail, and the fact (is) that those who are in India acknowledge 
their (prafideocy) in this science by giving to the masters in it 
definite yearfy rewards. 

Z2. Here too belongs medicine, in which they claim wonderful 
achievements in preserving health, putting off senihty, increasiDg 
strength and intelligence, and healing inveterate and refractory 
ailments. 

13. Here too belong arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and the 
skill of the Indians in these sciences. 

14. Here too belongs the sdenoe of singing and the construction 
of various musical instruments and the scie n c e of dancing in which 
no one attains to their standards. 

ij. Here too belong their military science, different formations 
(of troops), various arms and swords, the quality of which is pxxK 
verbial, mdtiiarious drums, fifes, trumpets, tuned to the voices of 
elephants, lions, tigers, and other instrmnents, the sound of which 
datmts tl» heart of men. 

16. And among this race is a people living in the neighbourhood 
of Mount al-DAbis (?)* in the eastern part of India, in the land called 
QAuOt (*QimrOp, K&marQpa, Assam), who possesses more beauty 
than any other natkn. 

17. There are 99 creeds (nilol) and sects found among the 
enumerated castes which are grouped under 42 religions. Of the 
latter some recognise the Creator and believe in prophets {anbiyd), 
but others, though confirming the existence of a Creator, reject 
(God’s) apostles (ntsid)* and prophets; others again reject both a 
Creator and apostles m>d some reject everything but confirm the 

• DSair. DSyir. DShirt 

' la Un Airtner'i Uca tb« cods ^iBaa uid Shtvn an "aavojn" oftiM inviaiUle G«d. 
T» pt e nf Y' c tMi spe^ pouit of view aad Um etroMlapr o< r*iSt (tran arwU « 
St«rr«0,»] M hav« randmd tte tona eaavtsUoouty •• '^pootlo.'* 
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truth (of) Retribution and Punishment, and these are the Shamans 
(Buddhists). 

18. There are some who say that Retribution and Punishment 
consist in rebirth in happiness or in misfortune, and that Paradise 
and the Fire are apportioned to one's actions and are not lasting. 

[/>i9Mson A ] 

19. Among those who believe in the Creator are the Brahmans, 
who pretend that God’s apostle unto them was an angel called 
BAsdIw (Visudeva). He came to them in human shape as an 
envoy (of God) but without a Book. He has four hands; in one of 
them he holds a bare sword; in another a ploughshare; in the third 
a weapon called shakr,* which has the shape of a large ring with sharp 
edges; in the fourth a noose. He is seated on a giant bird ('onfd) 
and has Z 2 heads, each resembling an animal. They give an inter¬ 
pretation of all this, but it would take too long to explain it. They 
say that (V&sudeva) ordered them to make an idol representing him, 
which they worship and circumambulate three times a day, with 
music and the burning of incense. He also told them to worship 
cows (v. i. §S9). and whenever they meet a cow they prostrate 
tbemsdves before her. He also told them not to cross the Ganges, 
and a Brahman who has crossed it loses his religion. 

20. Of them are* the *MahAoawiya (adepts of Hahftdeva) who 
pretend that God's envoy unto them was an angel called Hah&dawiya 
(Mah&deva), who approached them in human form riding on a bull 
and wearing a crown snnnounted by bones of the dead and a siniilar 
Ttecklace. In one of his hands was a human skull ( 33 b) and in 
another a three-pointed lance, while he was fanning himself with a 
fan made of peacock’s feathers. He told them to worship God 
and to make an idol having the likeness of himself, which they 
worship and which is their path to the Creator. Also not to despise 
anything because all things are the Creator's work. Also to wear 
necklaces of human bones, to make caps of the same kind and to 
smear their faces and bodies with ashes. Also to clothe themselves 
from the waist to the feet with ra^. two fingers broad and having 
the length from their ankles to their waists, dyed in various colours 
fonning whole pieces and not sewn to each other except at the waist. 
It is forbidden them (to eat) killed animals, to marry and to acquire 
property, their sustenance being what they get as alms. They are 
experts at wonderful magic. 

'Karftsal now: veW. 

* Fnnhff wt 4rop tbM wonli nevniaf at tha of meh pwmfnpci. 
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21. The KAbIliya [KipdlUu) pretend tlut their aposUe » an 

angd called Shib (&va) who appcoacbcd them in human form, 
nneared with a«hft« and wearing on his bead a red felt cap (folanstave) 
three spans high with parts of human skulls sewn onto it. his necklace, 
belt, bracelets and ankle-rings being of human bones. In one hand 
he held a human skull and in the other a drum similar to that of the 
Uahideva. He ordered them to make a round object in the shape 
of a phallus, two cubits long and a cubit in dtaxneter, and calM 
sk.bl.nd which means "the Apostle's phallus." He told 

them to worship this object because they assume that the cause of 
procreation in the world is the phallus. So they go about naked 
wearing only the above mention^ cap. Et ingentia tintinnabula 
suspendunt membro virili ut eius erectionem impedant, sunt enim 
interdktae eis muliercs. When they pass by someone of their 
seet they bow to him et tintinnabolam membro suspensum pulsant 
ut cum propitient. Some of them pierce their bodies and through 
the holes pass rings made of copper, iron or lead, just as rings are 
passed through the ears, and other rings are suspended on these 
rings like a cuirass. 

22. The RAmAkiya (are the adepts of) R&min (RAma) who was 
a tyrannous king and exceeded the measrire of oppression. He 
pretended to be ^God's ?] envoy and ordered bis people to worship 
him, saying that it was conducive to the Creator's pleasure, and 
much other nmsense ( 34 a). 

23. The RAvaniya (adepts of R&vana) say that by R&van'g 
intermediary they seek the guidance of the C^tor who accepted 
(Rivan's) repentance and gave him a lance. So they made Rlvan 
their prophet. 

[Zlmsson B] 

24. As regards those who believe in the Creator and Retribution 
and Punishment but believe [*not] in (God’s) envoys, they affirm 
that God bad invited the people to worship Him a^ by the fact 
that be put into tbeir hearts the love of Go^ and the hate of Evil 
He rendered them independent of anybody, so that they should not 
do to anyone what they themselves do not accept from other people. 
And this is their law set in thdr minds. G^ needs only to be 
worshipped by men. They pretend that Paradise is to be reached by 
the exertion of the mind and by opposing the nature of the body. 
Some of them say that this is not enough for them nnlcss they have 
tortured tbeir bodies and occupied their nature with various torments 
during which no leisure is left for revolt and no tendency to frivolity. 
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25. There are some who pretend that the attainment of Right and 
the attack upon [hujiim) the True Reality consist in the destruction 
of the body and in Ubeiation therefrom, for souls (abiding in it) are 
accessible to all kinds of sin while they embellish anything wicked 
and impede anything noble. 

26. Those belonging to the class [miUa) Risuiya are the people 
who by long meditation have annihilated thas passions. They claim 
that angels appear to them and that they acquire from them all that 
is propounded in books, morals and especialfy in magic. They live 
in the mountains where they baild themselves shelters of plants and 
herbs. They feed on fruits (berries ?) and herbs. All their lives 
they remain with their eyes closed revolving their meditations. 

27. The N.krIhiya {• Ntga 4 a ‘ bandh 4 i ?), i.e. “those fettered in 
iron.'* They shave thedr heads and beards and of their bodies hide 
only the privy parts. They plate their waists up to the breasts with 
iron in order that their bellies may not burst from the abundance 
of learning. They do not teach or speak to anyone until he has 
embraced their religion. 

28. The K.nkAbAtriya (•Gingdyiiriy’d) are scattered through all 
Indian lands. One of their customs is tlut whenever a man has 
committed a sin, or disobeyed one of his parents, or done anything 
wicked, from wheresoever he be, from the farthest or nearest ends 
of India, he repairs to the river Ganges and takes a bath in it. 
Therein consists the purification of his and if he dies on the way 
to the Ganges his (repentance) is accepted. 

29. The RAjtarttta (•Rdja-martya ?) are the king’s party- 
Their religion is to serve the kings and to strengthen their power. 
They say; "Wherefore should we torture our bodies, without remov' 
ing any inconvenience or obtaining any profit?" They are the 
cleverest people in fighting with swords and bucklers and the most 
stubborn in fightiitg, the least easily wearied and the most contented 
with little until the time of remuneration (comes). 

30. The Bradr.iuva. One of their customs is to let their hair 
grow lM)g and let it fall equally on all sides of their heads while they 
look from under it. They wear the qabd (long mantle), with their 
hands out of the sleeves which hang before and behind them. Their 
chests and backs are naked and they gird their waists with chains. 
Each of their men is acemnpanied by another who holds the said 
chain in his hand and prevents him from running amok when he is 
overfiowing with strength and might do so on account of the violence 
of his reli^ous ecstasy. They do not dnnk wine. They go on 
pilgrimage to a mountain of theirs called jCRCitAR to lament B.hfidr7, 
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and gloriiy JQn who created the earth from B-hid-ra's skio. the 
mountains from his bones, the waters from his blood and the trees 
and plants from bis hair. According to them there were three 
brothers—B.RAnaz, JOx and M.rsh. 

[Dirmcm C (?): Idohronkipptn] 

31. The MAMAiaL.»{KirA who have an idol called 

Hahlkil. They say be is a devil ('»>«) worthy of worship on account 
0! his great power. This idd has four hands, is of blue complexion, 
with long hair, with grinning teeth, a naked belly, and an elephant 
skin on his beck from (which ?) blood is strewing. In both his 
ears are snakes. They also say other n o ns ens i cal things. 

32. The DfvATHRiYA (?). One of their customs is to make an 
idol and to carry it on wheels, with a high canopy over it. , They 
puU the chariot and go round the crowds (playing) on string instru¬ 
ments and performing various games. And at that time there is 
no courtesan in the country who does not put in an appearance. 
Before most of them walk crowds while they are seated on elephants 
and horses decked with many precious jewels. And so they koep 
going about with the idoL Tbb happens in the spring time. Then 
they put the idol back in its place. To this idol belongs a treasury 
in which there are likenesses (masks ?) of human faces representing 
ancient kings, chiefs of countries and ministers, as well as likenesses 
of animals, birds and ferocious beasts. On that day of festivity 
the men (35 a) put on these masks, but when the festivity is over all 
these things are returned to the treasury. 

33. The Bb.k.qbiya One of their customs is to 

maVf an idol in the shape of a woman, having a crown on her head 
and. before her, a bare sword, and other weapons, etc. When the 
Sun has entered Libra in the Zodiac they hold a great wedding 
ceremony and festival before that idol, gathering garments and 
boughs of trees as many as possible, as well as various perfumes. 
They bring sacrificial animals, such as sheep, cows and buffaloes, 
and throw hay before them. As soon as their heads are lowered 
they strike their necks with swords before the idol. They abo 
treacherously kill, as a sacrifice to the idol, whomever they come 
across, so that on such days people beware of treachery. As to 
their kings they seize a fair-haired man with blue eyes and fix in 
frxmt of the idol a dagger, or some soch thing, and order the man 
whose shoulders are bound, to prostrate himself before the idol over 
the dagger. When his fot^ead has touched the dagger they deal 
a blow on his head so that the dagger penetrates through his fenebead 
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into bis head, well into the brain. Their belief is that by this 
procedore they will obtain a reward both in this world and the next. 
Then they pay homa^ (to the martyr), manifest great joy, have 
amusements {lahw) and games, eat and drink. This is a community 
despised by all the Indians. 

34. The Jaladhaktiya {*jala-i>hakiA), i.e. "Worshippers of the 
Water." Accordi^ to them Water has an Angel wdio is the origin 
of every growth; in him is the foundation of Life and through him 
are secured duration, prosperity, procreation and purity. A man 
enters the water up to the waist and stays in it for a couple of hours, 
or more, holding in his hand aromatic plants. Then he cuts them 
into small pieces and throws one piece after the other into the water 
while be praises God and redtes (prayers). When he wants to go 
away he takes some water and pours it over his head and on the 
parts of his body whkh are out of the water. Then he prostrates 
himself before the water and departs. 

35. The AkrhOtxiya {•agni-kotr^ are Worshippers of Fin*. 

They dig a square pit for the fire, gather over it and turn round it 
while they throw into it food, clothes, perfnmes. gold, silver and 
jewels, whatever they have found. To them belong and 

nobles. They say that the Fire is the noblest of the four elements 
and the most excellent of them in its substance. (35b) They 
blame him who has burnt himself with Are, saying that he has 
polluted the Fire. 

36. The sect of WonsBirpess or the Moon. According to them 
the Moon is an angel and (in his honour) they make an idol on wheels 
drawn by four (animals). In the hand of the idol there is a jewel. 
They fast half of each month and break their fast only on seeing 
the new moon. At that time they go up on tbe rooftops, bum 
perfumes and look at the moon with a (Peasant mien (?). Then 
they come down, break their fast and play and dance before the idol. 

37. The Worshippers or the Son make an idol in its honour 
drawn by four horses. In the hand of the idol there is some object 
of the colour of fire. According to them the Sun is an angel, and 
they approach (tbe idol) with prostratioas, circumambolations 
(burning) perfumes and (playing) various instruments. The idol 
has estates and revenues, and in connectioa with it they tell ail 
sorts of terrifying and impious (stories). 

38. The BRitsARHTYA (?). One of their customs is that one of 
them enters the graves and brings out one of the dead being in the 
most horrible condition, for they do not bury their dead (properly). 
Then he enters the town and reproaches tlte people, caltog them 
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together with the words; "Oh, ye sinful rebels, captured by your 
and enslaved by your habits, how long will you marry your 
mothers and kill your fathers ? " and so on. 

39. The •JIrAmbaradhara (arimbaradhara, "wearers of bwk 
ganncnts" ?), i.e. "those who dress in tree-leaves," are a class living 
in woods and dresring in the leaves of a tree which is called j.br 
(cif« ?) and the leaves of which are as large as a loose garment. 
They do not mingle with other people and expose themselves to 
wind and rain, saying: "We undergo all this in exchange lor the 
breeze of Paradise, for the enjoyment in it (Paradise) of the large- 
eyed Haris and for the garments of Paradise." 

40. The ArIrk-Jariya (•mrgs-cflra), U. "those resembling wild 
animals," walk on all fours and feed on herbs (which they crop) 
with their mouths. They do not shave their heads and use no 
artifices for satisfying their needs as if they were beasts. 

Besides this, they have (other) nasty ways and beliefs. 

41. Some of t he*" bum themselves with fire and some drown 
themselves in water, some starve themselves to death so that they 
die after twenty days and sometimes remain alive even thirty days. 

43. So me of them roam in deserts until they are dead, some 
precipitate themselves from a high mountain in their country under 
which they place a (sort of) tree made of iron with sharpened boughs 
and branches. The man throws himself on it from the mountain 
and gets cut into pieces. 

[DwsstOH D: Budd hi sts] 

43. They have many tales about Buddha and the bodhisatvas on 
which they meditate. Most of them believe in metempsychosis. 

[Tub Kincs) 

44. Most of their kings consider fornication lawful but the king 
of Qim&r forbids fornication and wine drinking and prosMUtes (the 
culprits) with capital punishment. None of their kinp indulges in 
wine drinking with the exception of the King of Sarandib (Ceylon), 
1^0 drinks without respite and wine b brought to him from the 
Arabian lands. 

45. Beyond him b the kingdom R.TYtA, the king of which is 
called •FAmdIn {Piu 4 y*), after whom comes the king called 
al-FArtI, after whom comes the king called ai,-§aywras {Ceraman) 
who b the greatest of the three and has the most numerous army. 
Hb army has huge contingents but its elephants are few. However, 
the T"*tijifi< say that the elephants of ^aylamin are the most intrepid 
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in battle and the strongest of all elephants. It U said that the Ving 
possesses elephants xo enbits high, though it is also said that his 
el e p h a n ts do not exceed the height of 8 cubits. However, on the 
nearer side of §aylaro&n there is a country called AchbXb (“the 
gulfs") which in the days of old was ruled by a woman (cf. $57), 
and they have elephants taller than xo cubits and up to ii cubits. 

'46. Then comes the long called BauahrA, reigning in the country 
called al-K.hkI (al-Kumk*m), which is a vast kingdom abounding 
in men, and round it are kings who obey Ballahr&. 

47. And in this kingdom (country, India ?} there are kings, one 
of whom is called al>XApir {*Tdqin). His kingdom is small but 
rich and well cultivated. The inhabitants are dark or white, and 
(among them) beauty is common. Slaves from this country possess 
a beauty not equalled by any one else. 

48. After him comes the long called JAba (?). They are the 
noblest of the lot, and Ballahri, who is a great king, takes ladies 
from them and from no one else. In their forests there grows red 
sandal. 

49. After him comes the king called *JirRZ {Gurjara), in whose 
kingdom justice and security prevail. Even if gold were thrown cm 
the road no one would dare to pick it up. The country is vast, and 
merchants fnxn Arabia visit it for commerce and deal with (the 
inhabitants), and it is reported ( 36 b) that they are honest in business, 
kind and cluuitable. Business with them is done by means of pieces 
of gold and the dirhams called fdfiff, with the king's effigy on them, 
each dirham weighing one mithqil. When their bargain is finished 
the king sends with (the merchants) someone to protect their goods 
and to escort them out of the kingdom. 

50. After him comes another king who is more opulent than 
(Jura ?)* and more justice-loving. He says to the merchants and 
travellm: "Go out as you like. If anything happens to you and if 
you have any losses, from roe, as I stand surety for you." He 
has a numerous army and many elephants. He wars with Ballahri 
and other kings. 

5X. After him comes a king called D.h.k {•Dharma-pila), who 
poss es ses a huge and well-eqmpped army, more than 300,000 strong. 
He starts on expeditions only in winter lest water be insufficient for 
their needs, for they use up their rivers to the last drop.* In their 

• I50 nftfa stiU to Jon (S49}. Ttio text nart bo natortd: “ttwr* it«« 

otbw kliii mot* opoltet th*o bt." 

* In a ptnlM yi—ge Mai'Odl. Murtj, I. 3S4. my: "(lUiw} wnn onljr in wintor 
bectntc tUpbuti btvt Uttlt ptUenct et taint havt Unit toduTSBot ia that 
atata." 
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country good cotton is found, the like of which is not found else* 
where. From it kerchiefs are made which are called skirthyi shdhi 
("royal turbans" ?),* and other stuffs which being folded pats 
through the opening of a signet ring. 

53. Afterhimcomesakingca]ledQAM*OH(*^(f»»MfSb-/fd»wr^«— 
Assam), whose kingdom adjoins the country of China. He has a 
small army and in his country are territories producing gold in 
lumps like a man’s palm. Their gold is better than that of China. 

All these kings have pierced ears. 

53. The long called D.u.m has many lands; among them is a town 
called H.OKlaA with a market about a farsakh (long). Rhino¬ 
ceroses and cows called gAugAdw (yaks ?) are found (in this kingdom), 
which adjoins the coast of the Saa of AchbAb.* This is an un¬ 
pleasant (?) sea, (but) 00 its coast lie many vast towns. The 

is carrM on by means of gold (-coins) and cowrie-sbells, 
but the latter arc more in use, and they call them k.bth (?). Their 
rivers flow to the sea in which there is an ebb and flow of fresh water. 

54. After this king follows a group (dynasty ?) of people called 
BakO Uunabbih. who pretend to be desomdants of Sim b.Lu’ayy, 
They are kings of India and read the khutba in the name of the 
Imim of the Muslims. Their lands lie near Manfflra and the income 
of these kings is from the revenue of the Idol of MultAs. This idol 
has a large income and its property is in the bands of the BanQ- 
Munabbih, who take advantage of it in order to dominate the kings 
of India. The idol, it is said, stands over 20 cubits and has the face 
of a man. Over it is a huge roof. The Indians pretend that [the 
god represented in) this idol descended from the heaven and ordered 
them to worship bun, and also that this roof was built 2000 jrears 
ago. The idefl has attendants who look after it. All Indians go 
OR pilgrimage to it (even) from places situated at one or two years' 
distance. There th^ shave their heads and circumambulate seven 
times, moving towards the left. They roll on the ground before the 
idol, pray humbly and show signs of humility. The idol has four 
faces; whichever way they turn there is a face in front of them. 
While circumambulating they prostrate themselves before each 
face. When someone of them dies who is well-to-do he bequeaths 
to the idol a part of his property or (even) the whole of it. Some 
among them carry their contributions (ef-mif) to the idol from a 
distance of a year's journey. Some of them solicit the idol’s per¬ 
mission saying; "Allow me to die," and then kill themselves before it. 

' EvUcotty to be reed io ftnUa. 
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The idol has priests who do not visit women, do not Idli anything, 
wear CHily clean garments and perfume themselves when about to 
go before the idol. When someone appears before (the idol) he 
kneels down, stretches out his hands, prays the idol to look at him 
and to have pity on him, weeps and i^ows signs of humility. The 
idol has a tatchen in which every day various kinds of food are cooked 
and spiced. Then they ^>read before the idol a very broad banana- 
leaf and heap on this the prepared food to the height of a man. 
They circumambulate the idol-temple with cymbals, drums and 
flutes, and often a hundred handmaids (are seen) turning round it. 
One of the priests stands by the food and fans it with a banana-leaf 
as though to cool it. He closes the door and afterward.^ proclaims: 
“The (food) has been granted as alms and nothing of it is lacking.** 
Tlien anyone of those present, whether men, cattle, wild beasts, or 
birds, fe^s on it, and no one is prevented from doing so. And they 
say that this is (the idol’s) daily alms. 

55. They also say that in the Gancks valley there is another 
andent idd>temple visited in pilgrimsge by the subjects of the 
king D.h.m, and indeed devotees from among them repair thither 
and arrive there naked and attenuated with their eyes sunken and 
.skins shrivelled from the excess of mortification. 'Diey cast them¬ 
selves down before the idol where there are predatory v^turcs which 
are accustomed to eating human flesh. Some of the (pilgrims) 
feign death and the vultures approach them and first of all peck out 
their eyes which they patiently endure. Gradually they peck out 
their flesh until they have destroyed it. Often the vultures slit 
their bellies and eat the bowels while they look at them with resigna¬ 
tion and piety. 

56. Beyond this kingdom there is a king called T<»sOl. He has 
numerous subjects and towns. The people are white and have long 
hair which they let loose. They posses.s many horses and cattle 
and their kingdom it vast. 

Beyond them is a Idng called Air-MOSA. His towns are built of 
stone and they have plenty of musk. 

Beyond them there is a king called al-MAkk whose kingdom 
adjoins the country of China. 

It is said that these three kings: al-X-rsfll. al-MQsa and M&nk, 
fight the Chinese but cannot withstand them because the king of 
China has more troops and is stronger in power. Both the beginning 
and the end of these kingdoms adjoin the country of China. 

All the kings of India wear adornments, jewels, necklaces, bracelets 
and double baldrics covered with pearls. 
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57. In the kingdom of D.k.k there is a land csdlcd Drf.shIn. 
which lies on the sea-coast. In the days of old its niler was a woman 
called •Riniya (cf. I45). Her kingdom has a p«tilential {climate); 
most of the Indians who enter it die. but there is much profit in it 

for merchants. The queen was an astute person, and D.h.m. in spite 
of the number of his troops and the magnitude of his power, could 
not wage war on her. She used to fight in person. She had an 
enormous body such as no one has (ever) seen. 

57 iu (• 17 in Chap. XV). Opposite Sarandib (Ceylon) there is 
a town called RamshIs, separated from Sarandib by mountains 
rising from the sea and standing close toother. Beyond (the town) 
there is a tribe of cannibals who kill (their victims) and cut them to 
p fr#< In the woods of Sarandib there are naked people whose 
language is iinin foiiigiSlg They do not possess an articulate speech 
but use something like whistling. They have very small bodies and 
their stature does not exceed 4 spans. They are wild, avoid men, 
and climb onto trees with their hands without using their feet. 

58. This is what is known about the coast of the Ssa of Acrbab 
(vj, ^^) and its population. After it follows the country of 
ZAbaj,* whose great king is called Haikaiij, which means "long of 
longs." This country consists of islands. We know of no long more 
charitable » han he. more powerful in bis equipment and army, or 
having more revenue. It is said that daily he receives 50 maunds 
of gold from cock-fighting, for this (sport) is common in his kingdom. 
The thigh of every cock which has won belongs to the government 
and the owner has to redeem it from the latter by paying one dinir, 
more or less. It is also said that the king's daily revenue reaches 
aoo maunds of gold. He bad numerous islands, one of which is 
called B.siAt. 1, and mariners (36 a) say that the Antichrist is there. 
The inhabitants of this island have beautiful faces like "hammered 
shields"; they plait their hair like the tails of post-horses. At 
night sounds of musical instrtixnents (ma'itif) are beard in the island 
and (the mariners) see fires kindled and b^ the voices of men. 
The Mahirija's people swear by the Fire and when two of them have 
a dispute before the sultan, a piece of iron weighing a ro^ is taken and 
heated in the fire until sparks fly from it. Then leaves of a local 
tree resembling the laurel are taken and placed on the palm of the 
defendant's hand, up to the number of nine. Then the heated iron 
is taken with tongs and placed on the leaves (lying) on his palm. 
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aod the man must seven times walk a distance of 100 steps back* 
wards and forwards. If the leaves and the palm of his hand are 
completely burnt, his crime is proved; if the latter be punishable 
with death, he is killed; if it is ptmishable with a fine, a well-to-do 
man is fined with (the loss of) his property, whereas a needy one 
becomes the sultan's slave and be may sell him as be likes. 

59. Among Indian laws is one that if anybody kills a cow he is 
put to death for it (v.s. §19). 

60. Someone who visited India said; "I reached al-QanoahAb.* 
Its king is a mighty (ruler), strong in punishment, strong in zeal. 
If any of his gener^ or soldiers has drank wine the penalty is as 
follows: one hundred rings are heated in the fire and placed on his 
bands and often he perishes thereby. Other punishments consist in 
cutting off both hands, both feet, the nose, b^h ears and both lips 
(of the culprit). If the king is victorious over one of his enemies he 
cuts off his ears or lips and then lets him go, saying that after this 
he is no longer fit for reigning. When anyone visiting his country 
offers him a present he rewards him richly, for he gives him a hun¬ 
dredfold (of his present). 

6z. The original devotees in India come from QimAr. It is said 
that there are xoo,ooo of them there and that they are the R.uAdiya 
possessing a special hymn to God. [Some traveller] said: "I sat 
near one of them and be drew a little aside from me for they do 
not approach Muslims saying that they are unclean as they eat 
cow's flesh. I once saw one (of the Indians) who was visited by one 
of the great devotees. The latter started speaking in Indian, in a 
tongue which I understood. The meaning was: “O, Thou ( 38 b) 
lilce whom there is nothing." I cried to my friend; "Dost thou 
know what be says ?" He replied: " 0 , wond^! And do you know 
what he said ?" I said: "Yes. Since you have recognised that there 
is nothing like Him, why do you worship the idob besides Him ?" 
He said: "Verily, (this ?) is our just asyour ftUais (but) stones 
built and laid in tiers, and yet you worship them." 

63. The king of QimAr has a mountain with aloes. The said 
devotees are there. The mountain is long and wide. The king of 
Qim&r has several judges, who try cases between men. Were the 
king's son to approach them with reference to some dispute, they 
would seat him beside his opponent and try the case regubriy in 
accordance with religion and with absolutely no bias. The kingdom 
of Qim&r is not so great as the other kingdoms of India, but its king 

* Protebty •Qimir. le. Xbntr, Camtodle. 
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holds a high rank, is victorioos and possesses many elephants. His 
presents to the Arabs are elephants' tusks. 

63. Alter his kingdom comes the conotry al-Ark.h. The 
inhabitants are white and pleasant-looking. They marry their sons 
just as they give away their daughters [at an early ago], considering 
this the proper thing. 

64. In the territory of LOiiOvax there is a town called RAutvAx 
which possesses an idol reclining on one side, with (other) idols 
standing upright around it It also poasesses an idol of gilt copper 
which is their greatest idol. To it belong many incomes from Iwd 
and shops in the maricet It has thirty courtesans who are paid 
from the same sources, and the people avail themselves of them for 
nothing, and thereby they* seek merit. The courtesan.^ are never 
absent from the temple either by night or day. 

65 . After this town comes the town of Jalhahdar with an idol 
which has numerous sources of revenue and villages. It possesses 
a courtesans' bouse. This town lies (within ?) the frontiers of the 
Great Riy. 

66. After it follows the town of S.lAbOr, which also lies within 
the frontiers of the Great R&y. In it merchants live and very niun- 
erous wares are to be found. There are in it many idol temple with 
numerous sources of income, every one of which amounts to 100,000 
diriiams, more or less. They have also courtesans' houses. The 
town has three markets, all of them being markets of courtesans 
whose fees go to the idoL Some of them are worth 1 dlnaq, some 
2 dinaqs, but nwstly the fee is z dirham without any additum. 

67. Another town is called B.&Au6n {B.rdjSn ?) which has a 
large market c^ten four days in a year, at which peo^ gather from 
all parts. It has 700 houses ^longing to idols. (The latter) 
possess sources of revenue and courtesans’ houses regularly or¬ 
ganised. In each house there are 10 or 12 of them. When someone 
of the rich (inhabitants) dies be bequeaths some of bis property to 
this temple. And he who is a chief among their chiefs marries from 
20 to 100 women. The Rly is among them what the Caliph, or the 
Supreme Sultan is with us. When he mounts, one hundred of his 
chiefs mount with him, each of whom has zo.ooo horse. This Riy 
believes that all the Earth is his kingdom, and no one dares to say 
in his presence that in the world other kings are obeyed besides bim. 

' PiDteUy, the coortcMni. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE HABASHA 

(39«) I. The I^ABASHA ("Ethiopians") are a category under 
which come different classes (of people) such as the Nubians, Zakj, 
etc. Their territories consist of extensive countries with a wide- 
stretching periphery the extremity of which ends where habitation 
ends and cultivation and procreation ceases. And as their lands are 
removed from temperate climes their features (too) have becooM 
different, a blade colour has become prevalent among them because 
of the excess of heat in their region, (for) we had mentioned previously 
that harmony in features and in the appearance of limbs is a con- 
sequence of the balance of humours, and the latter is a consequence 
of temperance in soil and air. When this is borne in mitvl one sees 
that the most appropriate places in which pleasantness of features is 
realised are the countries situated in the middle of the oecumcne or 
near it, such as the territories {mamlaka ?) of the Persians, Arabs 
and Byaantines and the nearer parts of the country of the Turks. 
But as regards those who live on the perij^ery of the oecumene and 
in the more distant dimes, in view of their (geographical) remoteness 
from temperate conditions, a disproportiMi. which is the opposite 
of harmony, is found in their limbs a^ in their complexion, as is the 
case with the ^abasha, and quite especially in their farther lands. 
In them one discovers certain repellent forms and ugly features, such 
as protuberance of the eyes, ^tnesa of the nose, large nostrils, 
flapi^ of the lips and their formation in the shape of those of 
beasts or cattle. All this is explained by their remoteness from the 
middle (xooes), by their nearness to the torrid zone (?) and by the 
predominance of excessive heat in their climate. Heat being the 
most powerful cause of attraction, this explains their growth up¬ 
wards, so that their stature becomes very tall, and as heat expands 
the things and opens them, their souls are expanded outwards and 
they are always found to be gay, playful and laughing. 

a. They belong to the group opposed to the Turks because the 
Turks re^ed from temperance on account of the excess of cold in 
their country. The property of cold is to join, to make massive, 
to tighten and to collect the parts. This (actually) takes place in 
the farthest part of their country, especially in the country of 
Y&jOj (Gog). Therefore their stature shortens, their eyes become 
sm^, their nostrils and mouths become narrow and their souls 
compressed, so that their joy diminishes. Heat is limited to their 
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insides because cold thickens their pores {masOmm) and therefore 
their stomachs get hot, and their digestion strengthens and becomes 
good. Then their flesh increases and their brutality augments, 
contrary to what happens to the ^abasha. 

3. The latter sddom get angry or sad. Their eyes and months 
and other apertores widen, the digestion of food worsens, their 
bodies are noorished only with heavy food because light food does 
not stay in their intestines till it is digested, but is soon dissolved oa 
account of the breadth of their apertures and the wideness of their 
pores. So their flesh and fat dd not increase because heat melts 
them. Their bodies grow light, their stature, being attracted by 
heat, grows tall. And as their bodies are attracted, so are their 
crops and trees, and a tree of theirs shades 10,000 horse. 

IjlAiftA 8. ^ASAM al-IsfahAnI reproduces (a report of) 
ITasak b. 'Amr al^TrAfI how the latter saw huge trees in the land 
of the SOdAn. In the land called 'KAmam be saw two trees which 
shaded 30.000 horse. The king of that peoi^ lives on top of them, 
one thousand steps leading from the ground up to the king's abode. 
On the two trees there are abodes made of wood. There live the 
king's servants, wives and retinae, ( 40 a) some zo.ooo human beings. 
It is reported that in their country the cotton plant becomes a tree 
which a man can climb. Their bodies are in proportion to their 
trees. 

5. Blackness of colour is their general characteristic. They are 
unlike the Indians, whose complexions vary between black, brown 
and white, for heat in India does not rea^ the degree of perfect 
tcofcbing. The same is true of Arab countria. As for the heat in 
the lands of ^abasha and Zanj, it reaches the extreme limit in 
scorching. They find beauty in the intensity of blackness and 
abhor whiteness and bold that a white man cannot be healthy. 
There arc some among them who eat the whites. 

Some people prefer blacks to the whites. What led them to this 
assumption was the fact that they had seen many Arabs and 
Indians who possessed an abundant share of spiritual and physical 
gifts and whose complexion was blackish, as they also had seen that, 
if some whites had black moles, it added to their beauty and 
pleasantness. ^Vhen someone looks at much blackness, his sight 
improves and becomes acute; but if be looks at much whiteness bis 
sight is wearied, as someone's eyes are tired by snow. But this 
judgment must be rejected; it is a pronouncement which has no 
reality befcm reason. Indeed, the science of nature and the know¬ 
ledge of its essence decide in favour of whiteness for this is a simple 
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and primitive natural colour set as the (baric) element for the 
totality of colours, which are put on it. and then it is coloured by 
them and it receives them alL In this sense blackness is the op¬ 
posite of white and of the other colours between them. The inter¬ 
mediate colours are composed of these two and, by dint of the pro¬ 
portion of them in a mixture, numberless colours come into being. 
The black colour does not receive smything of other colours. The 
scholars in natural sciences say that the white colour is bom from 
the influence of light cm one of the four elements which receive it. 
Its opposite is the black colour which is bom from the influence of 
darkn^ on the elements which receive it. The superiority of Light 
over Darkness is a fact which is not hidden ( 40 b) from the sage. 
Light is an essential quality in the noble heavenly bodies which God 
Almighty constituted as the causes of the existence of whatever 
there is in this world. (On the other hand) blackness is a quality 
which negates (bght) and is unlike (it). The a^ment is so clear 
that it dispenses with the trouble of proofs. (So) it has been 
established that the blackness of complexion of the Habasha and 
Zanj is no superiority. It is only a result of the absmee of tem¬ 
perance and the excess of scorching in their climate. Blackness, 
though a defect, has its iise in some instances; (such is) its physical 
utility, throxigh its usefulness for sight, for it collects light and 
narrows the opening of the eye, and consequently does not allow 
light to spread; (such is) its political and moral utUity, as when the 
government agents dress in black in order to inspire the subjects 
with awe and fear. 

6. It is said in the TawMJth (Histories) that one of the kings of 
Khorasan crossed the Oxos in order to fight the Turks. In his 
troops there were some Zavj. When the Turks sallied forth to 
meet them, they saw the Zanj, whose appearance frightened them, 
for they imagined that they were demons or some other kind of 
supernatural beings. So they were put to flight and retreated with¬ 
out fighting. When the kings of Khorasan were informed of this 
they increased the numbers of Zanj and Habasha and put them 
forward in fi gh tin g the Turks. But finally the Turks got accustomed 
to seeing the Zanj, and killing one of them saw that his blood was 
red. So they said: “His blood is like human blood and so are his 
limbs," and their fear ceased. 

7. In the Ta'rihh MtiUi ai-Titrk ("History of Turkish Kings") 
it is related that cme of them called B.K.J became related by 
marriage to the king called JabbOya. Among the dowry and 
numerous gifts which he despatched to him was a Zanj porter who 
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waz a wonder Among the white. They used to bring him to their 
assemblies and express their astonishment in looking at his appear¬ 
ance and colour. He poesessed (great) sagacity, power of thought 
and valour, and be succeeded in performing many great deeds. 
The king attached him to his person and hU station continuously 
grew in elevation and solidity. Finally be attacked the long, 
killed him, ooenptod his place and seized most of their province. 
( 41 a) He assumed the title of Qara-xbAk, which no one had held 
before him. for it means "Black kliaqan." His dignity was great, 
so whenever the Turks after him wished to boxMur a king they 
addressed him as “Qarft-khAn,''* in Tnrkish qard being "black" and 
kkdqdn "Supreme Lord." So QarS-kh&n means "Black KhAq&n." 

CHAPTER XV 

OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE REMOTE OUTLYING 
COUNTRIES AND OF THE ISLANDS 

(42 a) z. As the habitat of the people living in the outlying 
parts of the oecumene and on the island situated &r away from 
the centre is remote from temperateness, so tbeir morals, natures 
and mode of life are also remote from it. Tbeir deviation from 
temperance is the result of either of two factors, namely, cold and 
heat in the North and the South respectively. 

2. See Chapter IX, §i3 6u (Bulgbir), 

3. fizler (IsQ, Yftra). 

4. M ., ^12 quaitr (Nortberners). 

5 - .. .. SS Ws (Kashghar). 

6 . „ 55 ter (Qari ?). 

7. AbO SaTd 'UbaidullAb ibn JibrTl related that in the year 
434 (a.i>. 1043) he saw a nomber of Orientals who had come to 
perform the pilgrimage, having only recently adopted the faith. 
Among them was one who could undmtand and knew how to speak, 
and he reported many strange tilings, among them that near their 
country, and to the north thereof, there were mountains in which 
were creatures having the form of men, except that the males had 
tails like the tails of dogs twisted up behind, but the women were 
of the form of human women; all went naked, being Iiidden by 
nothing but the hair on their bodies. The sea casts up for them 
little fish the size of three spans, and on these they subsist. 

' Ct. Uw letter (ram tbe nler et Qttt to MaJMitSd of GBena, Ch. VIIL {as. 
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8. As regards the southern parts, thdr deviation from tem¬ 
perance is conditioned by excessively scorching heat, so that the 
nature ol the inhabitants becomes removed frmn that of men and 
approaches that of wild beasts. 

9. In the farthest lands of the Zamj there is a tribe of theirs 
living cm the sea-coast and having no boildings. fields or animals. 
Heat oppresses them excessively. They have underground dwel¬ 
lings which they dig out and make deep. At day time they take 
refuge in these dwellings, which they cannot leave until at sunset 
the sun (disk) has shrunk. Their food is fish, finit and trees (?). 
Their lands include meadows and intertwined trees. They are of 
ugly appearance and extremely tall, with flapping lips, lop-eared, 
with wide car apertures and nostrils. They eat the flesh of the 
whites whom they have vanquished. It is their custom after a 
victory over some whites to imprison them on an island of theirs 
lying in the sea and to give th^ food in abundance of whatever 
there is in their possession, so that their bodies fatten and their 
flesh increases, after which they slaughter them and eat them. 
Their king and queen have ^edal rights to this dish, but if it is 
plentiful other persons partake of it. On account of their heat 
they are hard pressed by lust. Sometimes, when the whites are 
brought before the king that he may make his choice of whom he 
wants to be slaughtered, the queen's eyes fall cm someone whom she 
finds good and she selects him as food for herself, takes him into her 
underground dwelling and dallies with him. If she discovers in 
him strength and mastery in coition, she spares him. cares for him 
and feeds him with the kind of fish which increases sexual power. 
She continues to avail herself of his services until he grows weak and 
tired, and when he becomes impotent she kills and eats him. 
Sometimes the man seizes an opportunity and runs away. 

Traders from neighbouring countries visit tbeir lands with the 
object of hunting their children and young people. Accordingly 
they repair to their meadows and hide in the woods carrying with 
them dates (or fruit ?), of which they drop a little on the children's 
playing ground. The latter pick up the dates, find them good and 
search for more. On the second «iay they drop the dates a little 
farther away than on the first day, and so they gradually go farther 
and farther and the children, whose minds are set on the dates, 
follow them, and when they are far (enough) from their paternal 
houses, the traders leap upon them, seize them and carry them 
away to tbeir land. 

zo. In the Indian sea there is an island called LankAbAlCs 
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(Nicobar islands) which is said to measure 700 farsakhs in diameter. 
The language of its inhabitants is incomprehensible. In their sea 
amber is foood, but they do not profit by it. They follow the ships, 
and by means of signs and gestures buy iron, but they do not demand 
anything else. 

II. Beyond them lies an island whose inhabitants are black and 
ugly. They kill whoever they find, outside themselves. After 
having cut them to pieces they leave them suspended and then 
swallow them raw. Some people call them Jink, and this (nick¬ 
name) occurred to them becaose they saw their bestiality in eating 
strangers. Then everybody from outside avoided them and 
shunned them, and as no one mixed with them, their position became 
ignored in intercourse (?}. By spuming the others iitcreased 
their enmity. Some people visited tb^ in whom wickedness was 
ingrafted and so thdr enmity became strong and they became 
demons (jinn) by their boladoo and concealment from men. or even 
like devils on account of the ugliness of their faces and forms. 

13 . The ugliness of appearance, the deformity of limbs and 
stature, the excess of height represent nothing strange in the negroes 
and islanders. Some of them go naked and do not hide thdr 
shame. But then necessity obliges them to trade and barter, and 
this can go on only by dumb show,* which secures safety to the 
parties. Most of the islanders deal for iron, salt and loin-cloths. 
Dinan are seldom current among them. 

13. Some sea-trader says that a rough sea (obliged them to) cast 
anchor and land at an island, and he offered a dinar to a native who 
took it, smelt it, tasted it and then returned it being dissatisfied 
that he could not discover any use in it. 

14. In a corner of the Habasha sea (Red Sea) there is a tribe of 
Bbsbbrs whom traders visit. They ded and trade with them from 
afar, with watchmen and guards (landing by) as if they are afraid 
of them, tbeir custom being to castrate (yt^ibbff) tbe strangers whom 
they discover, and this is thdr only m^e of procedure. Then 
they bang thdr male parts with the scrotum in their houses, taking 
a pride in the number (of thdr spoils) and boasting about tham 

15. See Chapter IX, §8 Ms (Kimik). 

16. A group of merchants visit the nearer islands belonging to 
India in order to buy cloves, and it is a fact universally known that 
they arc bought by dumb show* on account of the hatred between 
the parties. The maritime traders travel to the island which is 

^Tlie tnde ia «Ucb tba partl« pat tOfttliw tho aqalvalcata ql thatr rametiva 
|ood* asd do not mmt pwoooaliy, cf. ladea. and«r "DniBb atew." 
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the "Clove mine," and on their arrival anchor their ship and start 
in boats towards the shore, and (there) spread out leather sheets, 
place, each on his sheet, their purses with dinars, and at night retire 
from the island. In the morning they return in their boats to the 
same place and find in each sheet a heap of cloves as an equivalent 
for their money. They fetch (the cloves), but if someone u dis¬ 
contented (with the bargain) he leaves (the cloves) where they are, 
returns on the following day and finds his money, as it was, in the 
purse under his seal, while the cloves have been taken away. No 
injustice happens in their ba^ains. The island is large but at day¬ 
time no man is seen on it and no cloves. When night comes a 
great uproar and much shouting is heard on it and no one ventures 
to penetrate into the island. Whoever enters it or stays behind, 
no trace of him is found afterwards and nothing is knotvn about him. 

vj. See Chap. XII, §57 5 ts (Rimshir). 

18. In the sea there are some white folk who by swimming 
overtake ships even though the latter move as swiftly as the wind. 
They bring amber in their mouths and sell it for iron. 

X9. The inhabitants of the BAlOs island are cannibals. 

20. A well-known (ma'nB/) shaykh and practising physician, 
who had travelled a great d^ (45 a) says that be stayed with an 
Arab tribe in a desert lying in the direction of al-AksA. He asked 
for hospitality and remained with them. They entertained him 
with salt jerked meat for they had no food but locusts, milk and 
game. Says the Shaykh: I told them one day that I wanted some 
fresh meat, and they said they would ride out on the following day 
for a hunt and take me with them. In the morning they mounted 
and 80 did I. When we penetrated into the desert they said to me: 
"Thou dost not know the ways of hunting, so stay at the watering 
place of the wfidl and when the game arrives drive it back to us." 
The road was narrow and I stopped, and lo, a crowd with human 
faces, men. women, and children, came up and pointed to (me) 
with shouts resembling speech that (I) should get out of the way. 
I did so until they had passed. They were naked and their bodies 
were covered with soft hair like fur. When all of them were gone 
the hunters came on their traiL They said: 'Whither is the game 
gone ? " I answered: "I have seen no game, only a group of naked 
people who asked me to dear the road and so I did." Th^ laughed 
and said: "The cheats have duped you." And they had with ^em 
a number of these beasts Ndiich they bad slaughtered and slung on 
their horses. On seeing them my soul was moved Mdth disgust. 
I shunned participating in their repast and refrained from eating 
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mext, but they said: "What you have been eating all these days was 
this same animal.” And they forced me to eat it, but it nauseated 
('dfcO me and so I left them. And this is the animal called tnwuis 
("faun" ?). 

ai. It is said that in the deserts stretching between BadiiarhsitAm 
and KAsbcuar there is a cmisiderable number of this animal. 

aa. It is mentioned in the Akhbdr Iskandar ("Alexandrian lore") 
that when he was about to enter the kingdom of darkness a tribe of 
this kind appeared before him and they rivalled his army in numbers 
and he was obliged to fight and exterminate them. They were a 
kind of ape {qarad*) and their bodies were covered with hair like 
those of apes. 

33. 1 have read in the KiUh ("Book of the sea”) that in 

the island of WAo>WAo, where ebony grows, there is a tribe ( 45 b) 
whose nature is like that of men in all their limbs, except the h ands, 
instead of which they have something like wings, which are webbed 
like the wings of a bat. They, both males and females, eat and 
drink while VnegHng - They follow the ships asking for food. When 
a man makes (or them, they open these wings and their flight becomes 
like that of birds, and no one can overtake them. 





COMMENTARY 

CHAPTER VIII 
CHINA 

On the earlier Muslim description of China see Ferrand's collection 
of texts Relations ie voyages . . . re/oft/s a VExtrtma Orient. I. ton. 
II. I 9 M< bibliography in 323-8. 

The chapter is a complicated patch-work of quotations from 
various soorces. Its contents are as follows: 

(«) General introduction: i. The Seven dimes. 2. General 
ch^cteristics of China. 3. $In. Qitiy and Yughur. 4. The 
Chinese and Byiantincs as craftsmen. 5. The Chinese do not mix 
with other people. 6. M&nI's law. 

(i) A merchant's report: 7. Y.njQr and KQfQ. 8. A block of wood 
carved mto an image. 9. Mini on images. 10. Self-propelling 
carls. XI. Gambling. Z2. Tailoring. 

(c) More on goods and merchants: 13. Bihifaildh’s shirt. 14. The 
AMi 4 r on a eunuch's shirt 15. Goods imported and exported. 
z6. Tlie ‘Alavl middlemen. 

(i) General: 17. Language and religion. 18. Chinese once in 
Samarqand, now divided. 

(*) Land routes: 19. to China. Yughur and Qitiy. 20. The 
Shill or Basmil. 21. Policy of Qitiy and Yughur. 

(/) An embassy to Mabmfld of Ghazni: 22. A letter of the lord 
of Qitiy and his presents. 23. Ditto of the king of the Yughur. 
24. Mahmfld's reply. 25. Animal cycle of twelve years. 

(g) Maritime routes: 26. LQfln. Khin-fQ, curf^. goods. 27. 
Mahk of Kbin-fQ: Chinese are white; registration of cargoes; the 
fan-ekan^, the monsoon. 

(A) Chuiese customs: 28. Poll-tax. 29. Mourning, courtesans. 

(i) General: 29. Khumdin the capital. 30. Clothing and dwellings. 
31. Priests responsible for bringir^ rain. 33. Curfews. 33. Environs 
of Khumdin; 360 towns in China. 34. The sea-board of China. 
35 - Tribes between China and Khirkhiz. 36. At-MasHik on a red- 
haired nation. 

(7) Customs continued: 37. Criminal procedure. 38. Passports. 
39. Clothing and homes. As^logeis in the Idng's gynaeceum. 

(*) Slli (Corea): 41. 

(i) Tibet: 42. Its divisions. 43. Musk. 

The introductory section on the Qimes is probably borrowed from 
al-Farghini. As for the rest of the Chapter, the author himself 
quotes among bis sources the account of a merehant \riio travelled 
to China, as well as the Akkbdr (?) and the Masdlik, but, although 
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with regard to the merchant the text poeitively states: "I met a 
clever man" (fy), a closer analysis ot the passa« leaves no doubt 
about its having been transcribed from an earlier work. 

Under the name of Akhbdr Gardld refers to a work of Ilm 
Khurdidhbih, which is not otherwise known. Barthold, Otchot, 79, 
tentatively identiSed it with Kiidb jamharat ai~Fun 
"Genealogies of Persians and their colonies," quoted in the Fifirist, 
149. As oar §14 is not in Gardizl. it is probable that, in this c^. 
AkJibdr refers to some collection of rep^, similar to that going 
under the name of Sulaymin the Merchant.* In fact, §29. on mourn- 
ing, etc., is very close to Sula3anin, ed. Reinaud, p. 37 - 
description of the maritime road to China is more likely to have been 
inspired by I. Khurdkdhbih's work, BGA, VII, 60.* 

The MasAUJi is referred to in a paragraph (§36), which is also 
found in GardW, the latter quoting Jayhinl as his source. One 
should imagine that the other items coinciding in Manrazi and 
Gardizi had also through Jayhani's huge and important 

compilatiOD * Here is the abstmt of Gardizi’s chapter on China 
with the indication of the parallel §5 in Marvazi 

C4nltit Sbrvur’tft 

Road to KhumdSn . 29 

China is a vast kingdom 30 

Silk clothes with long sleeves .. 30 

Streets covered . 39 

Dwellings have statues 3 ^ 39 

Army of 400,000 . ■ 30 ("muneroos") 

Chinese clever. 8 (? many more detaib) 

textiles and vases u(?) 

AbOZayd(B^M?) on the Gliuu being deest 
China's neic^bours 

Frontiers; Kbotan, India, Bolor, Gog deest (Sulaym&n, 59: 

and Magew Toghuzghuz, 'nbeti 

I. Khurdidhbth says every traveller to deest, but d. I. Kb,, 
China becomes a sage tyoi 

Many king s under the FaghfOr .. deest 

Yellow brocade and white horses re* deest 

served for the Fa^fiu- 

Vtsble once a year when he rides to the deest 
ancestors' tombs 

Great andience with musicians .. deest 

Only the vaztr, the fSbib (?) and the 3o(vazfrandhiliib) 
envoys a<toitted to the kuig 

Reception of envon. 30 

Astrotogersinthef^'sgynaeceum .. 40 

* CaaptM to «37/Bsi and caraptotad br Aba Zsyd SIdfl e. 303/913' Cl. Chop. 
yv |»3^H mttM> KiHi la isfenod to, It b notovortbr that I. Kb., 
as, OMtM «o« reports of ftUrtesrs (dAaSM b»iriyya») on the pepper-pUat of 
So utber a India. 

• Bat the date may bavo poend through JayfataL 

' On Um original sonroe, vJ, fso- 
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Ganiui 

Crops aot irrigated . 

PriesU responsible for rains 
180 drums in the palace 

Curfew. 

Crimes punishable with death 
A red-haired people living beyond 
China 


Uarvain f 
3X {''cereals") 

31 

33 ("Qumerous'') 

32 

33 (more details) 
36 (from 


The question of the direct sources of our text does not cover the 
problem of the original reports responsible for single items. Many 
detaib indicate that Marvazi's data relate to dinerent times and 
places. All the items in which Manichaeism is said to be the religion 
of the Chinese (§§6, 17) are earlier than a.d. 843. The traditional 
name of the Chio^ capital in $29, namely. Khuntd&n (Hsi-an-fu). 
takes us back to the T’anx epoch and is entirely different from the 
later capital of Y.nchhr (Yung-chou?). which flourished in the post- 
T'ang time, sec $|7,19. The data on the K'itan embassy belong to 
416/1037. Different sources account for some repetitions ($26— 
curfew in Canton, §33—ditto in Kbumdan; goods for China §$15 
and 26) and inconsistencies (the item on tlw appearance of the 
Chinese disturbs $27). 

In brief, the primary sources which one can recognize are as 
follows: 


Some ancient (eighth to ninth century a.d.) accounts of Arab 
marwen: $§14-17 and separately §§26-28. 37-39 and 41. 

(ft) Some overiand travellers to the ca{utal of Khunodin (Hsi-an- 
fu) under the Tangs (early ninth century a.s. ?): §§6 [?). 2^35. 

(c) Some merchant who visited the capital of Y.n){ir probably 
in the beginning of the tenth century: $$7-12.^ 

(d) Data collected personally by Jayhito! (early tenth century 
A.i>.): $§42 (partly). 43 (?). 

(«) Data of an embassy from Qit&y in 4x8/1027: §$3, 5 (?), 18-25. 

(/} Marvazi's own remarks: ^2, 18 (?). 

With the exception of («) and (/), most of the remaining items may 
have passed through Jayh&nl as intermediary. 


§1. The division of the earth into climes comes appropriately 
at the beginning of the chapter on China, the latter being considered 
the easternmost country of the world. The division is an ancient 
Greek* one, but even in translating Ptolemy Arab geographers intro¬ 
duced their additions into the original s^eme, see Khuw&rizmi's 
$iirat al-ar 4 , ed. M 2 ik, and Barthold's Preface to the 10. 

Apart from some minor alterations, the description entirely 
corresponds with that found in al-Fargbini's Fil-^akdl al-samdmya, 


* Tb« MthoritT (S) call* tb* ctBpuor FaghfOr, wlMraM th* antbodty (c) refen to 
him M Tef^iai-khaiL. 

*Tbe Seven Ctimet appear in tbe oldart Creek geograplMn. lee B. Honizraann, 
Di$ 5 u 6 «fi KHmsU. 19S9. pp. (O-se. 
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ed. GoUus, Amsterdam. 1669. p. 35.* Practically the same text is 
reproduced in I. Rusta, 96-8. Hut^har, IV, 49-53 (Seventh Clime 
out). Mujmal 479^1. and Yfiqilt, I, 29. By some 

slip, Marvati skipped the original ^th ClinM and then quoted 
under the "Sixth Clime" the description of the Seventh Clime, and 
under the "Seventh Clime," the data referring to the zone which 
I. Rusta galb "w^t is bt^nd the aforesaid dimes, down to the 
end of the inhabited lands." Marvad slightly abridges theenumera* 
tion of places.* The island al*K.rk is s^t al-K.rl in Ferghhni and 
Khuwirizmi. al-Kwt in I. Rusta and the Mujmtl, and al-K.rk in 
Mufahhar and Yiqiit. De Goeje in his note to I. Rusta, 
identifies it with "Kfilfi or KiUam" (QuUon). According to Nalhno, 
Atti d*i Linen. 1896, II/z. 39, the island which Khuw&rizmi calls 
"al-ldydh or al-K.H" is meant to represent Gujarat, cf. also al- 
Batt&ni, ed. Nalltno, II. 51. No. 239. The peopte (*Mydh ?) 
OT Jlf.iii are often quot^ by early Arab writers as occup^g the 
coastal region of the Sind and Kathiawar, sec Uinorsky, mom in 
El. The Myd were notorious pirates, and in this connection it may 
be placed on record that some mysterious al~K.rk plundered Jedda 
in 15Z/768. Two yean later Man$Qr sent against them a naval 
expedition from Ba^, sec I. Atblr, V, 455 and 466. The question 
of el-M^/al-Ksk is oompheated by Ibn &‘ld (d. circa a.d. za86 f), 
as available in Ferrand's translation, RelaHons, 336. Ibn Said 
places the islands of M.nd at the end of the First Clime. The 
principal island was called Kiwa, and had three towns: KJ»a 
(the capital), Mmd and Knk. It is added that the inhabitants are 
brethren of those of Hind and Sind, but they have been either 
expelled or subjugated by the Zanj. Here the ancient Mydh seems 
to be confused with the Kilwa of the Somali coast. 

The arrangement of the Climes in Biruni's Ta/hfm, ed. Wright, 
J43-5. is somewhat different. Biruni b^[ms the Sixth Cfime with 
"Ejutem Turks, such as Q&y, Qfln, etc." Harvazi quotes these 
rare names in his Chapter IX, $3, but does not introduce them into 
his list of the Climes. Altogether divergent is the description of 
I. Faqlh, 5-7, who is more dependent on Ptolemy, etc. (through 
Muhammad b. HQsi al-Khuwimmi, quoted iM., p. 4 ?}, and whose 
enumeration is accompanied by some general characteristics of the 
Climes.* 

> Ita aatbor it WMUy nppOMd to )mv« worked undw MA'nda (a.d. bat 

thb oMoaptioa k bx no neons certAia. ns tbe sstmumer's lotbCT. Mabunnul b. 
al-Ks(bO, it mM to hove boM enpiojred utdn MatowoJddl (a.o. mo 

Brocketanua, GAL. 1 . sai. oad SuMtmtnl, 1 , )9s. 

' la I. Rasta's Sixth Ctoe Bmlm Iwiows ConAntioiyle oad ovidiBtly conaspoods 
to the Balgkara la the Seventh CUne. Bttrjtm cenei Wor e tbe Slavs aad otoMbly 
sko relcn to Bolshars. la the "bevood Quse^" after tbe Alsu oone 
sf>ASar "tbe Avars," sad ths Slavs. Marvasi kaves Out lbs Avars bat kssfw 

BmiCm, which at thk place nay orifiaally refer to tbe Borfuadiaas, cf. I. Kbt^ 
dSdhbfh. pt. 119, Mas'fldt. r«af^ >90, {/tuMd. 419, 447. 

■Cf. on Arabic CHima. HnoigeMaa. 9 *.. lts-83 (FtoleoiaiaA nnddisArabereta.}. 
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|2 is the author’s own condosion. the influence of ge<^phical 
surroundings being his favourite theme. In the chapter of the 
Pemans (ff. iia-iab) the author quotes Hippocrates. Galen and 
Aristotle to show that "the life of the inhabitants (of a country) 
depends on the character of their habitat” and that "the specific factor 
{akhass af-<tsAy^ in a man, as in every animal, is the soU {tta^uku) 
on which he develops, bemuse the character of the soil conditions 
his own character.” 

§§3 and 5 announce §18, which describes the situation after the 
rise of the ^tay (K’itan). $ 4 is of a general character. The story 
of the "blindness” of other nations must be old. A parallel to it is 
found in Abfl Man^flr Tha'&libi's Lafd'if aL-ma'inJ, ed. Jong, 1867, 
p. lay. The author lived 350-430/961-1038, and used Jayhinl, 
but is, in style at least, independent of Marvaxl. As the “one^yed 
nation” he quotes the Babylonians {ahl-Bdbil) and not the Byzan* 
tines. 

$$6 and 9 have a common background in the supposition that all 
the Chinese follow the law of M&nl, which indicates a.d. 843 as the 
terminus ante jnf»n of the original report, v, i. fiy. §9 looln like an 
uncritical repetition of an obsolete view. 

arc connected by the person of the narrator. As in §7. 
y.njOr (Ho-nan-fu ?, cf. §19) is mentioned as the capital of China, 
the mei^ant in question must have visited China after a.d. 907. 
The first person of'T met a merchant” apparently refers to Jayhflnl, 
whose lifetime corresponds with this peri^. but as the first traces of 
the report (the block of wood, self-propelling carts, gambling) 
appear in Marvari (cf. ‘Aufi), we have to suppose that it was in¬ 
corporated only in some later copies of Jayh&nl’s work. 

$13. The Zoroastrian reformer Bihfifaridh was executed by 
Abo Muslim in 131/748. The green silk shirt which be had brought 
from QiLna was wont by him to prove his celestial origin, see 
Houtsma, Bihdfatidh, in WZKM, III, 30-7. and EJ., and lately 
Gh. H. Sadighi, Lss mouvemmts rdigUux irmiens, Paris. 1939. 
1x3-131. No "previous” mention of BihafarUh is found in Marvazl, 
but 'AufI gives a pretty complete version of Bihifarldb's story, see 
Barthold, Turkestnn, I, 93 (■• No. 1624 in Ni?imu'd-din's list). 
He may have taken the details from a passage omitted in our copy 
of Marvazi, but it is possible that in this particular case he made 
direct use of Jayh&nl’s Masdlik, cf. Nisimu’d-<Un. 101-3. 

§$14-16 (plus §§36-28. and possibly $$17, 41. etc.) refer to the 
maritime r^ion of China and form one sto^ of informatioa. The 
person^ responsible for it is much interested in all that pertains to 
commerce and displays a truly Arab vivacity of mind and love for 
the picturesque and the marvellous. In $14 Marvazi quotes some 
Mrritten source which he calls at-Akhbdr, and which may be identical 
with "some Maritime Merchants" (ha '4 al^jjdr tU-bakriyyfn) and 

* Perttaps Mirenl penoos^ 
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with KU 4 b ai-iaitr, quoted elsewhere (ff. 44a and 45a).* The narrator, 
or narrators (d. {14), bad in view the situation in Khftn-fQ (Canton), 
where Muslims were in snch force that in a.d. 758 they raided the 
dty. In A.D. 879 many Muslims perished when Canton was taken 
by the rebel Huang-cliM, see Barthold, Khdn/6 in E.I. 

§14. The story of the eunuch and his five shirts is found in Abtl 
Zayd SIrifI, who wrote an appendix to Sulayinan, ed. Reinaod, 74. 
It is quot^ on the authority of an important and tmstworthy 
merchant who sojourned in Kh&n-fQ {sie). [Perhaps the Quraishite 
Ibn al'Wahh&b, v.i §29?] Cf. 'Aufl, No. 1965 (from Marvazi ^}. 

§15. On importations into China see Snlaym&n, 35 (minus 
ambCT) and 'Aufl, No. 1905. KhtM is repeated under $27, which 
points either to two sources or to the carelessness of the epitomist 
m summing up his material. 

$z6. The story of the 'Alid Intermediaries established on an 
island (nesu Canton ?) is of clear SU'a inspiration and its fluent 
style reflects the influence of some pious lore. The details about the 
destruction of snakes is to be connected with legends concerning 
*Ali, "the slayer (Uf. ‘render’) of the Ser p e n t, or Dragon (^<^ar'i> 
d. §13, 2.. and p. 282. There is nothing in> 

probable about an early penetration of 'Alids into China. In fact, 
they played for Islam a role similar to that of the Nestohans for 
Christianity. According to the report found in the Fihrist, 344-5, 
after the execution of AbQ Muslim (d. a.d. 755), one of his disdples 
IsbAq al'Turk carried on the extremist propaganda of the Abfl- 
Musimiya among the Turks of Tiansoxiana. Some said that he 
was a descendant of Imim Ya^yfl b. Zayd b. ‘All (killed in Gflzgin 
A.D. 743), and that be "fled from the Omayyads and traversed the 
country of the Turks."' The first convert to Islam among Turkish 
rulers Mtuq Boghra khan of K&shghar (d. 344/955) professed the 
ShTa. See Barthold, TwkesUtn, 199. Grenard, La Uganda da Saiok 
Boghra, in JA., Jan. 1900. p. 1-79; Marquart, Bariahi 

ub^ dia Bekahrung dor Uiptran, 1912, 495; Blocbet, La atnquiU das 
Bats Htstcrians da I'Asia CM/rair par Us sMiUs, in Ramta da I'Oriant 
CkrBien, XXW, 1926, pp. 3-131 (very disappointing). The story 
of the 'Alids is shorten^ in 'Aufl, No. 1965. More interesting is 
another echo found on Kfishghari's Map. Baidai at-'Alamya, "the 
town of the 'Alids," is shown on it beyond Bish-ballq to the S.E. of 
the mountains (Altai ?) from the northern side of which rises the 
Y.tnkr (Obi). BaJdat oLnisd, "The Town of the Women,” which 
figures in the same sector, increases the impression of a tarra 
inertia. The only other name seen beyond the Town of the Alids, 

‘v*p.ej 

* MMtaUMr b. Tthir. IV, 6) (tr. tV. te), Mjr* thM tlian i» a Mloav e( dwwedSBtt 
ei tlaMpn b. 'AR in Kbotna. wMeh to mmro (Jaybud?) It npnit et 

Tibtt 
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near the coast of the Ocean, is JifQ, a mis-spelling of some Chinese 
name, possibly Kh&n-fQ (C^ton). K&shghari must refer to the 
same colony of ‘Abds as Marvazi (§i6), but the time which elapsed 
since Marvazl's origii^ source obscured the situation; the ‘Alid 
settlement had grown into a Shi’a parallel to Prester John’s kingdom. 
Three centuries later MaqrizI, ed. Wiet, I, 59, removed the 'Alid 
colony still further east, to Corea {alSfOld}. 

F. Grenard, Missim icimti/ujus de Dutrtuil du Rhins, 1898, II, 
308—15. and Pelliot, Lss Abdil ds Palndp, 1907, janvier. 

ti 5 - 39 > have described a curious community in Q^ese 'Turkestan 
(near Chorchen and K&shghar), speaking a dialect in which a pre¬ 
dominantly Persian vocabulary is combined with Turkish grammar.' 
Both French explorers were inclined to see in the Abdils "les 
descendants des chiites . . . qui apportirent les prettuers I'lslam 
en Kachgharic." Whatever the date of the installation of the 
Abd&ls in Kuh^aria they arc a typical example of Persian-Shi'a 
infiltrations similar to that dcscrib^ in Marvazl’s source. 

$17. For the item on Maniebaeism as the religion of the Chinese, 
V.S. |§6. 9. The Uyghurs (on the Orkhon) were converted to 
Manichacism by missionaries from China after a.d. 763, end soon 
became the official protectors of the creed. Their interventions in 
Chinese affairs provoked much ill-feeling and no sooner did the 
Uyghur kingdom fall (a.d. 840) than the Manichaeans in China were 
di sest a bl i sh ed and permuted (a.o. 843). Marvazl's source refers 
to the time when llanichaelsm was op^y preached in China, but 
at the same time it was the official religion of the Uyghurs also. 
Consequently when Marva^ speaks of the variety of cr«m flourishing 
among the U^^hurs his source may be influenced by the state of 
affiiirs obtaining in the laier Uyghur kingdom of Khocho, cf. 
Chavaimcs ct Pelliot, Un trtttii manicMtn, in J.A. 19x3, I, 295- 
305, and a clear resume in Grousset, VBmpirt des steppes, 1939, 
pp. 173-6. 

§x8. This para^ph aimounccs |§i 9 -* 5 - The few introductory 
words about the Chinese having been masters of Transoxiana pre¬ 
suppose the use of a well inform^ source, for early Muslim historians 
are silent even on the momentous battle of a.d. 751, in which 
ZiySd b. $ilih inflicted a decisive defeat on the Chmese. Following 
Bvthold's indicatio n , TwkesUtn.p. 196, I have found a parallel 
record on paper in Samarqand in Tha’UiU’s Lati'if ed'ttuk'drif, who 
quotes al-Masdlik wd-MamHik.* Consequently this is one more 

>Cf. kho A. TOd Lo Coq. Die AbdMl, in Beeseier-ArMt, 191a. tl/y pp. aai-S. 

* Ths'iXibl. ad. Jo^ iS^, p. 139: "tbe Mtbor of at-A/eeSlUi wel-MemilUi wrttM 
thnt. amons th* pheoaere Ulua by Zlyid b. $Uib. than cun froiB China to 
SunonqaiMl aoma who (oesaobad) tha lobriention of napar tharaL TbM thia art 
tneraawd and the cb*k« peutod ind paper bacoma tka itapta narchoadlM of the 
paepla of SanMrqand. . . Tbaf’Urftf, Ji. ie mneb mora vafue: "it boi bean taid 
(fOa] that orttaaaa from China fobricotad (paper) la Khonunn. riailor to Chinraa 
paper." Abd-Monfar 'Abd ol-Mollk Tba’UiM died etrea eso/tosS. 
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prodous (act from Jayh&nl’s lo&t treasure aod a link between 
‘A. Malik Tha'UibI and Marvazt, both of whom wrote m Khorasan. 

As regards the formation of three kingdoms in the Fa^ East 
following the withdrawal of the Chinese from Turkestan, it is tme 
that the Uyghurs succeeded to the Eastern Turks (T'u*ktieh) on the 
Orkhon in 744. Le. only a short time before the events in Transoxiana, 
bnt Harvazi's text has in view the later Uygbur kingdom of Qoebo 
and Bish-ballq formed by the remnants of the Uy^nr, after the 
occupation of the Orkbon by the Qtrghix (a. 0. 840). The K’itan 
(Qitiy) proclaimed an independent kingdom in Manchuria and 
northern China only in a.d. 926. but their emancipation began much 
earlier. During the memorable year a.d. 751 they defeated a 
Chinese army sent against them, cf. Grousset, o.e., p. xSx. Con¬ 
sequently the historic excursus 0! Marvaxi's source (Jayhiid ?) 
is not incorrect. 

11x9-25. with the introductory |i 8 . form one block and are the 
most valuable part of the chapter. It is probable that a part of the 
information on the lands to ^ cast of Sba-cbon is doe to the am¬ 
bassador from the emperw of Qitay who visited Ghazni circa 
418/XO27, for it is immediately followed by the account of that 
emba;^. This impressiwi is strengthened by the fact that ior the 
first time the same data, in a different arrangement, are quoted by 
Biruni in his at-Uas'OdJ com^Ued Portly after 421/X030. 

Biruni’s book on predoos stones^ contains a definite statcinent that 
he "intenogated the ambessadore who came from the Qitay-khan” 
on the value they attached to kJmii (vi. p. 83). In every way he 
must have taken a full advantage of the presence in Ghaxnl of the 
rare guests from the Far East.* Binini's short explanations of the 
names tally perfectly with Harvaxl. but the latter gives many more 
details. Very prot^Iy there existed an official record of the 
interrogation of the ambassadors and a copy of it had reached Marv.* 

Binini's tables give the following co-ordinates in the Far East :* 

FfM CUme Loot- i,«t 

Twsm.t In Outer Tibet .. iio* O' 39* 10' 

ChlninJkAth, i.e. Qocho, residence of 

the Urahor-khan. iii 20 42 o 

SinjH (Slu-cbou?), whence the road 
seporateisouthwmrdstoCbma 1x5 10 40 20 

Q&mjQ (Kan-chon) . 1x6 5 39 o 

* JtilaA t l J amik i r ft 4 I j t m 4 htr, ed. 67 P. Kicskow. Haidenbad, 1333/ 

19^ p- tot. 

*Oft biaaaganuM fat kaevMc*. cL Ma eo how ho oMaiaad lha Gnok 

BaiBM of pteata llron a Gteak 'no haspeDed to IQiwitmzin, aeo MeyerhoS, 
Dot Vontert Mr Dngtuhmdo dtt Bormn. 193a. 

'Ooaa nlatfau miut bav* edatad betwe en Marv and Gbaani In 310/1117 
Saa^ pBt Bahif iD.ahafa 00 tba tbrone of Cbaaai, 

* 1 am iHfa( B.U. Or. 1997, which ia not vtcy c o m e* , but aa tho tabUa are amnaed 
in Um order ei iiicreawna lonotndea (and. In oer pnrticiiiar caai^ of decreaaiac 
lalitndca) tbe appreodmate noolta an rcUabb anoogL 
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Third Clim* Lone. LaL 

T.ksln (L.kdn?) in the land of the 


Upper Turks ’.. 

xao 

15 

3a 

50 

*Kkfttfin-sin. i.e. "The Tomb of the 
noblewoman" . 

139 

40 

3* 

50 

Steond Clime 

YniQ, residence of the FaghfOr of 
China surnamed Taghmij (ne)>kbaji 

1*5 

0 

23 

0 

Kdfd, a dty larger than the capital of 
Y.nlQ. 

127 

0 

2t 

0 

Otkln. 

136 

30 

26 

0 

QiU. (0 the N.E. of China, its Lord 
bdng Qitl-kban*. 

158 

40 

2X 

40 

Firti Clime 

Sh.rgb&<l. in Chineso S.«^, adtich is 
Mahichtn . 

*55 

0 

15 

0 

KhBn-fh, one of the gates of 

China, on a river. 

x6o 

0 

14 

0 

Kliftn-jB. one of the gates, also on a 
river. 

163 

0 

*3 

0 

Bemnd the First Clime 

9&mt.rS,' one of the gates of China, 
and the estuary of its rivers 

x66 

0 

zz 

0 

SUi. at the extreme end of China to- 
trards the East; few people travelled 
to it by sea. 

170 

0 

5 

0 


There is no doobt that Birnni calculated his co-ordinates a^ 
proximately, i.e. from itineraries, and I am mteful to Dr. A. D. 
Thackeray, Assistant Director of the Solar Physics Observatory. 
Cambridge, and Dr. Besicovitcb, Trinity College, who calculated for 
me the distances between the more impMtant points in Biruni's 


V 

TOsmat—Kan-diou 


Milts 

3*7 

Kn. 

336 

Sha<hou—Kan<hou* 


*05 

*69 

Sha-chou—^T.k8ln 


5*9 

.an 

Slia-cltou—Khatun-dnl .. 


zoox 

&xa-chou—Y.njQ .. 


*393 

22At3 

764 

Ran-chou—^T.kstn 


475 

T.kaln—Y.njfli 


Z070 

1733 

T.krift—Kan 


1800 

*93* 

Y.njfl—KOfa 


148 

338 

Kan-chou—Khatun-elDl .. 


900 

1328 


* In M. Nutm. ShIim 56: tea. tij* 40'. let >9* 40^ {ii«} is sn ohvtet 

*PoMiMT PtoMmy's 'Ornpoc^^ (tef. i 64 '; lat. $7* i*!. in lOMWMisni 
OffofMnl (teK-149^ in'; Int. 37* isr Blnini It non tsUbtul to Ptoleay. 

* If^'Shtn-eboa" it to bs tnkm far Sho-dwn ttie distance it eatiraly viwm far tbs 
Cbinaas toanea catiiante atrateh S ha- ch oe—Kexbiw—Sn-cooa—iun^wn 
atit8eoriai6U.i.e.e8oer7<>o Ka. Bvinattbaerowfttetbadittaacetae.515X01. 
(G. HakRiaf. Cardtsicoants twtwstaSbe<lM»aad Kan-chon 13 days. 
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Km. 

Khatun-alnl—KQfA 

766 

1232-5 

Khatun-slnt—Otktn 

375 

935 

OtJdn—Qiti 

X4M 

2253 


fiQ. The itinerary from Ki.%b^har to Sha-chou, along the 
aouthern line of oases of Chinese Turkestan is very brief. For the 
14 days' journey between K&shghar and Khotan the author quotes 
only Ylrkand. Both the ^ndiid, a6o, and GardlzI. 94, give the 
stages of this stretch and Gardiei enumerates exactly 14 of them. 
The common source is undoubtedly Jayh&ni. In t^ stretch 
Kbotan-Sha-chou, K.rwya (Kcriya)^ is mentioned at a distance of 
5 stages from Khotan; in the ^udUd (§9. 2x) there are only some 
faint traces of this portion of the road.* The whole distance from 
Khotan to Sba*cbou is 55 stages, but in the important passage 
quoted below under $43 H is tato as being two months. Sha’Chou 
is known to Gardixi as the meeting place of roads from Qumul {in 
the Uyghur region) and the south, v,s. Biruni, under "Sinjh." 
Marvazi makes three roads start from Sha-chou. 

(a) Koad to Chika. Contrary to the descriptions in the ^udiid 
and Gardisi, which have in mind the road to a point on the Yaiigtse. 
our source follows the road southwards, down to Kan-chou (Q&m-jQ) 
and then turns away eastwards to L.l^n (Biruni: T.Mn ?), tbe^ 
to retch the later capital of Y.njOr (Biruni; V.k/iI}.* The distances 
Kan-chou—L-kdn, ^ days, and thence to Y.Djilr, "about” 40 days, 
seem to be exaggerated. Reckoning again 3a Km. per day's mar^, 
wc obtain a distance of about 2500 Km., whereas the distance as the 
crow flies between Kan-chou and Ho-nan-fu bardlyexceedsiaooKm.* 
According to Biruni, T.lcnn was situated at approximately one-third 
of the way between Kan<hou and Y.nja, there being 764 Km. 
between Kan-chou and T.k^, and 1693 Km. between the latter 
and Y.njd. If we content our^ves with this ratio and apply it to 
the actual distances on the modem maps, we may tentativdy place 
L-kan in the neighbouthood of Ntng-hsia, which Ucs about 550 Km. 
from Sha-chou and 950 Km. from Ho-nan-fu (me Hsi-an-fu). 
Supposing that the itinerary is of the beginning of tlM tenth century 
(v3. |§)HI2) wc have to think of the old administrative centre of the 
region Liag-chou (a short distance to the south of the later Ning- 
h^).* The first part of Lk-sin/T-k-iR could be easily restored as 

’ !■ BiTuai't Cmm »1m (pooibhr to 

*I}ati«aiIdBRhmiSruiM, n.Mi.rKkooctmB KAthfbarteYArkwMl 186 Km*., 

«r 3 lUcn; to Ktious 300 Km., or S ctifM; tbaooe to Koctys i<ia Km*-, or 

4 tmn*. Marvui't itaf* it cooMoiMiiily tj Km*. 

' la* f ol y.M/Sr ti aim teSectod ui ‘Ass’! H.f.r, Barthold. TmrlittUH, 1. 
9S) aMffl* to b* MfMrfomB. Muco Polo alao add* r la a «*"«<»««■ aama SiMciii*’ for 
*S*k<baa (bow ikKlwo). 

* Ev*o U tiM teat it to b* oadentood in the teat* diat 40 days covsr tht dbtaoe* 
Sha-<bo«—Ho-naa-fo the stretch woaU not wc ** d (300 Km. 

*Niaf-bala fTaant padSad") i* a later name 'iriiicb occnis &ist a.o. tsSS. 
Uadtr the Tbagst ptnee a.D. iom) it waa called *Hinf>cbo« or <Hia|-lc'tng*fo 
(C. HaJoaa). 
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but stK' presents a difficulty since Chinese •cAcu would give 
~jA in Arabic, uuring the period of the Five Dynasties Lmg-^ou 
could have been considered as the frontier town of the Emperor, 
see Herrmann, AUm. 41. 

A welcome supplement to our $7 is Biruni's statement that the 
second and larger dty called KQfd lay to the south-east of Y.n)ii. 
KQfi^/KSfA looks like a mis-spelling of Kwf.n to be identified urith 
K*aj-f£ng. the eastern capital of the Sung. The western capital 
was at that time Ho-nan-fu, which was then called Hsi-king, but 
during the period a.d. 907-23 Yun^-dtou} Our Y.njQr (*Yun-jQ) 
is a p^ect Arabic equivalent of Yung-chou and a cl^ indicatioa 
of the date at which the original authority visited China. As 
another reference to Y.jdr is found in §7 in the report of a merchant 
who sojourned in China, we should attribute to him this part of the 
itinerary.* The K'itan ambassador who speaks of his contemporary 
Sung {a.d. 060-1279) with some haughtiness, must have avoided 
their capital. The period at which the capital was at Ho-nan-fu 
(Y.njQr), corresponds with the time when Jayhinl flourished, and it 
is natural to connect the item on Y.nj&r with JayhOnl's work. 
Some difficulty lies in the fact that the IfudQd and Gardbi, who 
used Jayh&nl, mention Khumd&n (Hsi-an-fu) as the capital of China 
(cf. also §29),* but we have reasons to believe that JayhiUil used 
side by side the works of his predecessors and the data collected by 
himseU (v.8. p. 7). 

Whatever the explanation of the name, the position of Y.njQr, as 
indicated by BirQnl (v.s. p. 69), corresponds to Ho-nan-fu and not 
to Hsi-an-fu. Our firm point is KQ-fQ *K’ai>Kng. The 

distance (as the crow flies) between K'ai-fCng and Ho-nan-fu is 
about X45 miles (233 Km.), and between K’ai-ffing and Hsi-an-fu 
circa 320 miles (3x5 Ktns.). The distance between KQ-fQ and 
Y.njQr, as fflntlatfri by Dr. Thackeray from Biruni’s co-ordinates, 
is 148 milesl The indication that Ku-fu was larger than Y.njar is 
also important for under the Sung Ho-nan-fu had 233,280 in¬ 
habitants and K'ai-f6ng 444.940 (though their areas were very much 
the same).* 

(b) Road from Sha-cbou to Yuchux. i.e. to the Uyghur 
capital of ChlnAnjkath (^ Khocho). is described by Gareflu, 

The form SiUm.n. which is also found in Biruni, is probably a mis¬ 
spelling for (or 5 dhni), see K&shghari, I, 103, and the Saka 

* rro(. MuIU* qiMtoi the 7 'ai hum jrU-fti. Pi«f- likkiua ha« alM tebiil«t«d 

(or BM tte ctuoaotonr oC Chlaaw c* p (t« l k Ho-iuft-fa Mjoyad tliU SirtiacUon 
A.O. 904-7. «M 933-37. tor tbo HMM* o( Um tUu ^otetiy with 

or with Haf-an-to. 

* Not* Um opmlnf pansnph e( {19. wtikb i«(en to trov«a«n *'oa c i oBi amT: l* l or 
OilMf 

* KbomdSn k qtiotod by QaiAtnm, 364. wlio iMpily dapMda od ti» ocifiiiAl taxt 
of 1 . K)uuUll 4 htuu 

* Kine<}t*»-fa Ha(4a-fB at the aune period had 337.0X8 Inhahitaats, SunfiUK 

ch. 83, p. 3 (MoIUe}. 
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truuchption communicated to me bv H. W. Bailey. On Kash- 
ghan's Map it is shown to tb« south of Qocbo (—Khocho), contrary 
to Biruni's co-ordinates: 

Loaf. lat 

Chln&nikath .. zzz* 30' 43* o' 

SQim.D . 1Z3 o 43 o 


according to which SQlffl.n lay to the K.E.E. of Kbocho, apparently 
on the northern side of T'ien-sban. 

(e) The description of a road to QrrAV is of great significance 
for it reflects the rise of the Liao kingdom io Manchuria and Northern 
China. All the sta^ exactly correspond with the names quoted 
in Biruni's Canon, the authority for the route being apparently the 
Qitay embassy to Gbaso! of a.d. 1026. 

As already suggested. Biruni's co-ordinates have only a relative 
value, as they must have been calculated from distances. They 
indicate a steady south-easterly direction of the road to Qitay. 
though a dear easterly direction would be expected. A comparison 
of Biruni's and Harvazi's distances indicates a cmisiderable diver¬ 
gence at tlie third stretch: 


Sha-chou—Khatun-sinl 
thence to Ctktn .. 
thence to Ojam .. 


Blnul Marvul 


Ka. 

Deyi 

Ka. 

CWM 1610 

3 months 

1930 

9*5 

I rooith 

960 

3350 

I month 

960 


It is dearly stated in $19 that the road to Qitiy branches off from 
SfijQ (*Sha-clKm), but in §20 the initial (?) point is called SfinjQ. i 

Blrtlnl's MS. giva something like Miyinjii (*SlnjQ), but leaves no 
doubt as to its identity with S&jfi (*^a-chou). More complicated 
is the case of Kfishghari who. 1 .349, says "ShanjQ. a township on the 
way to Upper Ch^, more correctly Sh&njd.” It b possible that 
stands here for Qlt^. but u the name, so carefully 
spdt out, dbtinct from SijQ ? 'The asstmilation of the spellings 

and Shinja may be on the re^nsibility of the author, w^. , 

W the way, does not mention S&jO (Sha<hou). On KSshghah’s 
Map ShiniO is shown as continuing the line KSshghar-Kliotan- 
Cherdicn. but b separated from the Utter by a range of mountains 1 

(K'ua-lun, Altin-tagh ?). As on the other hand thu Sh&njh begins j 

a line of four towns stretching southwards, it b an indication in i 

favour of its identity with Sha-chou. Seme confusion may be | 

accounted for by the direction of the Altin-tagh, which near j 

Qiarkhlik forms a promontory screening Cheichen from Sha-chou. i 

Pelliot, Toun^'PttO, 1936, p. 363, dentifies KSshghari's ShinjG 
with Shan-chou lying on the Hsin-ning river to the west of Lan-cbou. 

Thb out-of-the-way place b ill-fitted for the position of a terminus 
(or even a stage) on the road to "Upper China." Kfishghari might 
have taken some interest in Shan-^ou in connection with the 
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presence of the Sari*Yaghurs in its neighbourhood (?), but then he 
must have confused Sb^jO with the (*Sh&jQ) of the Islamic 
geograj^iers. 

From $20 it is clear that the encampment of al*ShAriya* was 
reached by travellers one*and-'a>half months before arriving at 
Khatun-sinl. Nothing whatever is known about this people, unless 
they are the Sarf-Yughuis, who after the fall of the U^hur kingdom 
in Mongolia, a.d. 840, became settled in the region of Kan^chou. 
A Samanid embassy seems to have visited tl^ir king Q&lin b. 
Shakbir about 381/941. Hot until A.n. 1029 did the Yellow 
Yughurs succumb to the Tangut supremacy, sec Bretschneidcr, 
M$d. restarckes. I, 243, and 227, 236. 264-5. According to 

Marvazi, al'Sh&riya (*SarI) were called after one of their cUefs 
Bdsm.l. This name is a predous indication, for it can refer only to 
the Basmil (in Chinese Pa-st-mt), a Turkish tribe closely associated 
with the Uyghxus. According to Chinese sources, the Basmil 
formed the tenth division of the Ut^uis. A.D. 742 the Basmil 
assisted the Uyghurs in destroying the old Turkish (Tc^ox-Ohuz) 
empire in Mongolia. Later the Uygfaurs attacked their allies in 
their homes near Bish~baIIq, but it is very likely that numerous clans 
of Basndl remained in the Uyghur fed^tion and shared the fate 
of its survivors when 15 aymaqs of the latter were led to Kan-chou 
by P’ang-t'e-Ie (’tegin), see 264, 266, 272, 285. The Sari* 

V^hurs were Manichaeans Buddhists) and as such could not 
have failed to be alarmed the advance of any militant church 
Their fear of Islam may refer to the rise in Chinese Turkestan of the 
Qara-khanid dynasty. The first of this family to be cemverted to 
Islam was Satuq-^hra khan. He is said to have died in 344 / 9 SS> 
but only toward the very end of the century did the Ka^ghar 
branch of the family posh its conquests into the southern part of 
Chinese Turkestan, wmch tallies well with Marvazi’s report, cf. 
H.-'A., 234, 2^. 

Al-Shiriya might have been met on the rood by the K’itan 
embassy. It is also possible that the Basmil clan was somehow 
connected with Shan-chou, while the latter name became confused 
with Sha-choo. If the two weeks' distance {32 Km. x 14 ■■ 448 Km.) 
is to be reckoned from Shan-chou. the encampment of the BasmU 
must be looked for in the neighbourhood of the YcUow river, in 
Alashan or Ordos. Should the distance be reckoned from Sha-chou, 
they must be sought in the neighbourhood of the Etsina-ghol. 

MahmOd Klshghari refers to a Qatun-sIwI "between Tangut and 
China," III, 240, and to OtOkin, "in the Tatar stej^ near the 
Uyghur," I, 123. Chinese sources know three places called 
KVtun-ch’tog: (a) one on the Etsina-ghol K&shgbari, III, 240); 
(i) one in Mongolia on the Orkhon. 3000 U from the "Upper 
Residence" (Pelliot, J.A., April, 1920,174, places it at the confluence 

> On tAoUver gresp of tbi* nuse tm Oap . IX, 
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of the Orkboo with the KOkshin'Orkhoo); (e) and one near the 
northern bend of the Yellow river> Prof, mullie most kindly 
supplied me with an abstract of the sources. According to the 
Tang-iku a place called Tsi-sai-kiun, "properly K’o-tun*ch'eng/’ 
existed In the eighth century at some disUnce to the west of Kuei> 
hua*chfing in the north-western part of the Urat banner. The 
town is still mentioned under the Liao and even under the Kin 
{Ho-tung-kuan for *K'o*hMg-ibMn). This place, situated half-way 
between Sha-chou and the Liao capital {v.i.), in the zone very likely 
lying on the ambassador's way, seems to correspond to Marvazi's 
Khatun-iln, if only "Khatun's tomb” « Khatun's thing ("wall, 
walled town"). 

In Arabic script OtxlM k)oks very much like the Turkish Othk&n 
(K&shgbari: Vtk.n}), but a visit to the famous Ottik&n-ylsh, the 
resdenoe of the Eutern Turkish qaghan, would have taken the 
ambassador far out of bis direct road.* The authorities seem to 
agree in pjactug OtQkin somewhere in the Hangai (Kbangay) range 
to the south of the upper Orkbon, see Thomsen, Inscr. d* VOrkhon, 
1896, p. Z5z; Uelioransky, Zap. V. 0 ., XII, p. 84; Thomsen, 
ZDMG, 78, 1924, p. 123; cf. Herrmann, AtUa of China, p. 40. 
Kishgbari, 00 his ibip, is apparently wrong in placing his OtOkkn 
somewbere near the source of the Irtish (?). Prof. MuUie tells me 
that, according to the Liaoshih, Ch. 41, p. 4r, the army of the town 
of Feng-sheng-cboo, situated east of Ta-t'ung (now Chua-ln-hsien, 
in Hopei) was called Wu-ting-kiun, which might be compared with 
* 0 tikln. I gratefirlly place this indication on record.* Binini's 
co-ordinates suggest for Otldn a southerly bend of 3* 50' in com¬ 
parison with Khatun-dnL 

The name of the terminal point of the itinerary is transmitted in 
Marvazi as Djam, whereas Biruni refers indefinitely to the "residence 
of the Qita-khan." Prof. Hullle's opinion was particularly valuable 
on this point as he had explored in person the residences of the Liao, 
see Las anciannet vdUa da Vampira das Grands Liao, in T'ottn^Pao, 
2923, p. 105. He thinks that the ambassador most probably had in 
mind the Upper Capital, called in Chinese Lin-huang-fu and situated 
on the right bank of the river UIji-mOren, in the Mongol principality 
of Birin (in Mongolian Boro'kkolo, "The Brown City"). The 
perimeter of Ojam was 2 forsakhs, i.e. 11-iz Kms.. while that of 

‘ Built >UD. 749 nnr the OU nage. tpatb.«a<t of the prtMnt Wa-yttMi. La. mm 
tha uciast TlM>tS<haa (M. Peto: Tandac). A feorth Ho-tunf.cb'teg lay naar 
tha Katutao, 170a H fma tba "Uapar Rwtdeaca'* (G. Maloim). 

' UnloM tha thna yaan which ft took him to aniva ia Chajai an accoo&tad fot 
bjr Mch fiwt detawra. 

* A gnm idea wooU ba that tha ambaamdor inteetlaoally ambrotUd tha tacta, 
H. {)i. Ha may hava meatioaad Khatoa-atal ai a mota ar leas koown tam and 
Otl^ (rOtSkSa) M a phea deaa to tha tbaatia of Uia recant oeaiatioai of tha Liao 
m yatnara Moogolka, of- a ^aotatioa from thg Aiaa-ahU (under a.o. ton) ia 
lUnpurt, /TemaMB, t94-5. 
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Boro-kboto was 7-8 Kms.. but jointly with the southern town 
about 10 Kms. 

The form Ojam might be shaped into something like *mkkam (^), 
as an approacn to the Chinese form, but the weak point is that the 
ambassador must have used its native name which is not otherwise 
attested. Very important is the statement that it is 7 da)n distant 
from the sea. According to Prof. MuUic, the distance from Boro- 
khoto to Kin-hsien would be covered post haste in 7 days, but not 
by caravan. As the stages in our source are rather small (va. p. 70) 
this affords some difficulty in an important detail.^ In Biruni the 
road between Utkin and the Qit& capital bends another 4*50' 
southwards. His distance in a straight line seems very much 
exaggerated and would even exceed the distance between Otilg&n 
(in Khingai) and the Liao territory. 

It is a^ strange that Biruni's table gives "Qith" without any 
accompanjring term equivalent to "city, capital." while Marvasi 
qualifitt ujam as mamlak», "a kingdom" (?). Ihe description of 
u jam suggests a "royal' camp" rather than a city, and here is an 
important quotation from the Luuxkik, Ch. 34. p. 4r. and K'i- 4 an- 
kt^kih, Ch. 23, p. 3r, in Prof. Mullie’s translation: "Giaque fois 
que les K'itan font des inciirsions au sud (i.e. en Chine), leurs troupes 
ne comptent pas moins de 100,000 (bommes). Quand le chef de 
r<tat entre dans les frontieres (de Chine), les fantassins, les cavaliers 
et les tentes sur chariots ne suivent pas les cbemins riguUers. D'est 
4 ouest, ensemble, ils marchent en avant de la grande tentc du chef... 
Quand le chef des barbarcs sonne le cor (pour donner le signal), les 
troupes s'arritcnt aussitdt et entourent le (Leao-che: la 

tente impMale). Depuis le voisinage (de la tente) jusqu’au loin 
ils plient des branches d'arbres, les courbent en koung-tu-^'ou et ne 
prennent pas la precaution d' 4 tabUr (une en ceinte de) (oss^ et de 
palissades ou an camp de lances." Kung-ftH-p'it is explained in 
the same chapter of the Liao-sJtik as foiled: "Quand les chevaux 
de I'armec des Leao (^) sont au repos, on ne fait pas de fosste de 
camp, (mais) on pile des branches d’arbro cn (forme d‘) arc pour 
former ainsi un lieu de rassemblement. Lorsque des ambassadcurs 
des divers 4 tats arriveot (en territoire Leao) on place au bord de la 
route des arcs de branches d'arbre, qui font fonction de barriire." 
This is an illuminating parallel to Marvazi's tejcti 

The paragraph on tiM nation living "among water and thin mud" 
called 5 .n^ and corresponding to Mahkchfn undoubtedly refers to 
the Sung state ^Sung-kuo (a.d. 960-1279).* No one except a Liao 

■ Panoeally 1 fhoeM pcvfer the Ceatnl neidence vUcb Uy much iieexer to the 
m(iiiider 300 Kma.ee the twrSbe). oa the left benk of the Lokhea-pir*. eeoothecn 
tefbutary of the Shatwnuren. et Cheveaaee. Vajmgttirtc^imoueMuUs 
nuti 1897. 377-4IX. Ihe eucseeted reetontion of O/eM ee LokSem woeld 

aoquife omc* importafioe in oorapehaon with LMmm. 

* Abdl-tUeea Beyheqt. TSrtU-< Beykef (a.s. 1164). Tehran 1938, p. tS. refen to 
S.nfS ae the great town (I) el ktahteW. 
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ambassador could breathe so much contempt for the rival territory. 
The alternative name ShjgM most be a K'itan term, very welcome 
in view of the meagreness of the K'itan vocabulary so far known. 
The variants offered by Biruni are Sk.rgMd, in the QanUn, and 
Sk.rgMr* in the Jtnrihir, 236: "it U reported that in Sh.rghiir there 
is a spring irixicb is the personal property of its mier the Kb&n. 
No one can approach it. The Khin sweeps (rakes ?} it every year 
and extracts from it much gold." Biruni also refers (ibid.. Annex 7} 
to the "small sea" {buk^a ?) of Sh.rgh11r lying beyond China 
which he t^es ftff a braiKh of the Green sea, cf. 

biyA.. 179. 

A record of an embassy from Qiti and Yughur to 
Sultan MahmQd is found in Gaixffzl under the year 417/1026: 
"Ambassadors came from the Qiti-khan and the Yyghur*kban to 
Amir MahmOd and brought good messages and reported the 
readiness (of the kings ?) to place themselves at his service. 
They pray^ (saying) 'we want good relations between us.’ Amir 
Uahmfld gave orders that they Mould be reedrad honourably, but 
tbM he answered their messages saying: 'we are Muslims and you 
are unbelieveis; it is not seemly that we give our sisters and daughters 
to you. If you become Muslims the matter will be considered,' and 
be dismissed the ambassadors honourably."* 

Ibn al-Muhanni misses the pcmit of Harvazi’s report, when he 
says that the ambassadors were sent by the lords "of China and the 
Turks." see Barthold, ZwSlf VorUsungen, 89. Only the original 
of Marvazi's work enables us to appreciate the irop^ance of the 
event. 

Marvazi gives the date of the embassy as 418/1027. but the year 
of the House in which the letter of the emperor of (^t&y is said to 
have been written corresponds to 1024. as pointed out by Barthold.* 
We have to admit then that the ambassador Q.ltunkh's westward 
journey took from three to four years owing perhaps to some detours 

' For tbe Anal tianeat conpan tha Moeeotiaa plani ia >4, •4M1 

■ Tbt tnct la Barthold. Turkulm. I. 17. aad GardU. ed. H. Naaiia. lha 
pMBfa haa bean noforttinata in ils inWrpratan, «a Rnvarty. 7atafd(. 9M (wbeca 
tha two kbana ar* mmnlMa for trothara o( tha Onia-khanhl t^ir khaa); BanboM, 
r«nk«itaii. Ei^L traail.. aS6 (*pi(dni»-nnd aaQoTid): U- Nanso. Snllaai UmkmnU. 57 
(the nadlnf in rifht, bat tha iaaotiScatioB oT QtU with AwAJ In ***‘»«*^ Tnrkastae 
1 * ualorwaata). S«oa Manqa^ who doaMy acaaaad Barthold's texts, did aot 
MMWt any ccnectioa. In taa lectnnn delivatad In latnnbal in 1916 and pab- 
1«M ia Carmao ttirmlatkw by Maoaal in 19)5. sadar tha Utla ZwUf Karlanov*". 
Barthold laya pp- SS.^: "Haabdw Erdhlung diet Gardtaf kaman ia lahm toi6 dia 
Caaadtaa voa swd tOrl nwh aa Chaaaa gii MabnM (m wwdaa ihn vital aagaAhrt 
daraaLaians . . . nieht fans debar Icstgaetallt warden kaan).” Oe Iba Habannl'i 
qaotatioa tram Marvaii Barthold mnarka: "dieaeaeOaellaribtfolcllch kdaeDsaea 
NacbiiekMM nbar dla CwanrlUrbaft dor awol Chaot oad briazt nnr ainn ebranolo* 
pneba Unklarbett biaeln.** 

' Moro aaetly tba ymr eovon tba period of 11 Fabroary. iMg, M 30 Jaaaary. tots 
(S. H. Taqiradob). The otber Moooe years wen loii and tojd. The latter it ont 
at tha qaaetioa as MabarOd died oe yta April, loyo, sad iota would iaiply too (Tsat 
a nbtaka on tbe part of CanBiI and Marvaii. 
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or the unsettled condition of the roads to whkh the Yughur-khan 
refers. From the Yughor-khan's letter we only learn that it was 
written in the fifth month »y ?) without indication of the 

3rear. The reference to MahmUd's conquests in India is naturally 
too vague, for his victorious campaigns extended over a period 
from A.p. xooo to 1037. Bv Z024, at any rate, the rajas of Gw&lior 
and Kilinjar had submitted and Mahmfid's onpire had reached its 
utmost limits. Another fact may have had considerable reper¬ 
cussions in Central Asia: after a long series of struggles with the 
Qara-khanids. Hahmud established peace with the representative 
of the K&shghar branch, Qadir khan, whom he met in person at 
Samarqand on 29th April, 1025. M. Nazira. o.c., 55. To seal this 
friendshm Uahmfid betrothed ^ daughter to Qad^'s son. Yaghan- 
tegin. The news must have been rapidly cimilated in Chinese 
Turkestan and may have induced the opponents (v. L) of the Qara- 
khanids to seek similar guarantees from the mighty Gfaaznavid. 
Mahmfid's answer (v.8. Gardizl) leaves no doubt that some overtures 
in this sense were made to him by the infidel ambassadors. 

The Qitiy (in Chinese K'iUtH) empire, which was founded by 
Ye-lit Apaoki in 916, and ofiidaUy proclaimed in 926, comprised 
Southern Manchuria^ and Northern China up to Pelcmg. The date 
of the embassy falls in the long reign of the emperor Sheng-Tsung 
(963-1031) whose activities in the west were very conspicuous. 
In ZO09-XO his high commissioner temporarily subdued Kan-chou 
and Su<hou and a&>ut 1017 a (^tay exp^itioa was launched against 
Chinese Turkestan and Semirechye.* The embassy to Ghazni 
throws new light on the Qitay diplomacy in Central Asia. A 
century later (a.p. 1124), after the Qitay dynasty had been crushed 
by the Tunguz dynasty of Kin, an energetic scion of the Qitay, 
Ye-lii Ta-shi, founded a new empire in Semirechye and the neigh¬ 
bouring regions. To the series events foreshadowing this issue, 
we must now add *Qul-tonga*s mission of a.d. 1027. 

The identification of the Yughur-khan whom ^eng-tsung re¬ 
vested to speed on Qul-ton^ to Ghazni is a difficult question. 
There were two Uyghur prinapalities, the northern one in Khoebo 
and Bish-baliq. in the eastern part o! T'ien-shan, and the southern 
one, in the region of Kan-su, which usually went by the name of 
Sari-Yugbur ('Yellow Uyghurs").* The history of these later 
branches is still obscure. Both kingdoms had relations with 

* Tha MRM* of tb« river L Iso-bo. tiso-«in. otc.. ue tttcM of tb« dyauty. eallod 
Li^ iA CUxMM. 

* It WM lepalwd by tlw Que.khoAM firinco of Kssluhor. fee Bartliold. Ttirkt$t*n, 

sod g«r«>/rMMy to £./. TImto Mfi to bo no leeord of tbe wpaditioo in 
CblnooB loarcM (C. Haloon}. 

* Sao tl.'A., 3t6. 27(. The ''Ftir-bsit«d Uyfban” to tbo resfoo of TMktom mo 
maottooed for the im ttne townzdr a.d. 1081-3 (Heloea). Pnaunebly the 
appeUetfoo wet of a neeb otder orifto. Oa the term Se-h* W*y-mnt-fk (Sarf Uyshar) 
uatd to isa6. asa Bretachatodar. 1 .163. Cf. abn Chap. tX. {3 (ef>SMnya]. 
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K'itans, but the latter seem to have attached more importance to 
the Kan-chou branch. When the founder of the dynasty pushed 
back the Khirkhiz from the Orkhon (a.d. 924), he invited the khan 
of Kan-chou to re-oecupy his fathers' home,* but this proposal proved 
unacceptable. In zoo^io the K'itan high commissioner attacked 
Kan-chou and subdued the khan Ye-la^, although the Uy^urs 
soon recovered their rights position of the Ydlow U^hurs 
between their eastern neighbours of Tangut (Hsi-bsia) and the 
Muslim Qara-khanids in the west was precarious. In 1028 the 
Tangut occupied Kan-chou, Bretschneidef. I, 243, and by 1035 had 
spread their domination* to Sha-chou (Haloun). 

This outline makes it possible that the report on the embassy 
of 1023 bad in view the khan of Kan-chou. towards whom the 
emperor of Qitay adopts a respectful but patronising attitude.* 
There are some other indirect arguments in favour of this hy]Mthesi$. 
The khans of Bisbbaliq had the honourable title of fdiM, which they 
bad inherited from the Basmll, their predecessors in the refpon.* It 
would be strange if the khan had omitted his distinctive title in an 
official letter. Most of the known idiquts bore the name of Arslan, 
and our sources (admittedly very scanty) do not mention any such 
prin^v names as Qadir and Chaghri, see Bretschneider, ox., 
Caieroglu, S8tHlk, 4a, 123. On the contrary, in Kan-su, the name 
of the khw Q&Bn b. al-Shakhlr, quoted by Mis'ar b. Muhalhil, seenu 
to be •Qalin b. Che^ (a possible variation of Qugh^. The name 
Chaghri occurs also in the Khotanese texts referring to Kan-su 
(H. W. Bailey). Even the confusion in BlrOni and Marvari of 
^-cbou with Shan-chou (v.s. p. yi) might be a bint in favour of 
Kan-su. The khan of this region, on the eve of the fall of bis 
kingdom, was undoubtedly anxious to secure any help from outside 
and could reasonably hope that, at least against the Qara-khanids, 
UahmQd might give him the necessary support.* 

Ihe original letters of the two khans must have been in Turkish. 
Says Kii^bari, I, 29: "The people of Machin and Chin have a 
separate language. In spite of it, their natives excel in Turkish 
and their letters to us are written in Turkish {bi^kkaft al-4urkiyy»}." 
As yet no specimeo of royal or dij^omatic correspondence in Turkish 
seems to be available, but the Arabic translation of the letters give 
some idea of the usage. Such expressions, as "upon the face of this 
wide earth" and the introductory formulas sound Turkish. 

(act WM ititmi to by Y«-ia TmU wbno h> tias be wiriied to teewe the 
rriendehip of Ibt kbea of KeA-eboo. The letter peld bim bocnefe eml decluod 
hlmedf m veaU. Bteteebmeidtr. I, aif. 

• PiotaMy ooly their luteniaty, we above note. 

*See the text: “we have ordered Qedir-kbaa.*' 

*)nvayai, I. »a; RaAId al-diB. ad. Deretin, VII. 163. taya that tba titla was 
uaeated dor in SUireL bet be peaaMy meene by that “eiflee their arrival ia Kboebo.” 

' As acaliwt theta cotMidacatiooe can be quoted that in (iqB (as also ia Biznnl's 
Cmm) KbKbo it called "the dty of tbe Yoshor^khsa." atthoesh It is pcsslMt that 
this pM of the ttlaerary foee ap to as earbv ao uf oe (Jayblaf). 
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In comparison with the U^ghur ‘an saJ 4 maUn 4 . the Qitay formula 
can hardly be 'an satdmtJis. More likely it is to be read 'an 
saldmaii (of so-and-so) and is meant to be completed by the name of 
the khan. probably the latter was separately inscribed at the 

top of the missive. The regnlar practice of Mongol and Tlmurid 
times was to insert in the text a "tkk” as a reference to the king's 
name. See the decree of the Ukh£n AbQ*Said in Barthold, Nad^.. 
ManucMe, XQii, p. 5, and Timur's letter to Giarles VI in S. de Sacy. 
MhnoiTts de I'Acad. des Inscr., VI, 1822, 471, cf. Huhammad 
Qazvini, Bist-maqUa, Bombay, 1928, 44. 

The question of the titles used in the letters is of great interest. 
The "lord of Qitay” only refers to the power given him by Heaven* 
over numerous kingdoms and tribes and <^ii« the "amirs" of the 
neighbourhood his "nephews." The lord of the Yu^urs calls 
hirr^f "Exalted n.k Yughor-khan," which may reflect the original 
Ulugh Ilig found in the Uygfaur texts of Tu:^ in the sense of 
"Exalted King," see reference in Bang-Gabain, /ln4a/iftseA<r Index, 
X931. 21.* Sultan Mahmtld is pro|xrly addressed ("Sultin") in the 
second letter, but in the first ha is given the astonishing title of 
"amir of Khor&sln Mahmdd Qari-khin." The translator must 
have preserved it as a curio. "Amir of Khorasan" is quite respectful 
in itsdf, but, after all his victories. Mahmud had conriderably out¬ 
grown the rank of the Samanids.* The addition of "(^ra-khan" 
after the name is quite unexpected and might suggest that the Qitay 
emperor had son^ow confused Mahmfid with his Qara*khanid 
rivals.* However, Marvaai himself affirms (Chap. XlTl, $7) that 
"whenever the Turks wished to honour a king they addres^ him 
as Qara-khan"l 

The presents of the Qitay e m pero r were such as might be expected 
from a Far Eastern ruler. Among the names of the textiles. kkuAdh, 
xMnM, k.mf and tk.k.rd(, only the first and the last one seem to be 
of Iranian origin; the two middle ones sound Chinese [dxun-ki, 
Isung-ki}). llie furs are of the usual "northern" kind; yaqu or 


* Cotopan th* ofiftsal formate la old Tttridtet wbteX U TeMfri-de pa Mmttlt. 
"ha who has foond nsjesty throaxh tha Ifeavaa (God).** 

* A curious QSB of the title Isiopo rt ed to Xaudef Alp Antes while appoiat- 

toa NUSm al-atsllc to ba the stahaf of his soa uallk-shih dsenad that be should he 
ceiled JlMmm’AU Kimeja, lee KhuAadaartr, DmstOr al-nuart, Tebtaa. tyj. p. 156. 

tpa (tr. 103): "the mfr of Khotuaa nddee at Bukhara.'* 

* V. V. Crfserlev Is nopoeslhte for the totroduetkw of the term "Qazm-khaniide.*' 

Is Iba ehAthtr. XI. $4, "Qsja-kbas" iieme to be a DMra dip tor the well-kaewa title 
BoehrS (Bsfvd) boroe by the first khan cooverted to Islam ( 0 .rJ tostead of B.frI) 
asJ oiaay of hit socewesta. Kowaver. to the doconest from Yarkaad (e^ce a.o. 
tioo), pobltebed by Barthold in the BSOS, tot). p- iSS. c os t emporary 

klnf la called "kins of the East and China, TafghSch Beshi* Qart.khSqSs Ape ‘AU 
al-Qasaii, son of Soteymio Anlln Qarf-hhiqin." In the S. 7 - Barthold dtacribed 
tiia dynasty ait^ IleJhUiam flhg kSanl). Abol-Basan Bayfaaqi. Ttrlklhi BeySee, 
od. Tehran. 1317. p. 69. caUe «>e eeooueror of the Samanid Unedom (tel eteUda (?). 
Howavar, to tire becinotof of tha cMvanth caatary a.o. tha tltlaa kkm and Uah 
botottgad to (liflerrat brueSee of the family, sea Ateil-Fa^l Ba^ieqi. E44. cf. Barthold. 
Turfisslee, 274^- 
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yttfku is a Turkish term for "a pelisse of Siberian type with the fur 
outside,'' Radloff, Vmuci, HI, 141. The musk could be of Chinese 
origin, though Uas'Odi, kfurUj. I, 353, admits that Chinese mask 
is inferior to that of Tibet. The sending of messengers with arrows 
is a well-known Far Eastern custom. PelUot, Totntg-Pao, 1930, 27. 
says that it isattested for the Tibetans at the Tang epo^. Barthold, 
Twkssitn. 383. quotes it for the Chinese dynasty of Kin (of Tungua 
origin). In our source the practice is confirmed as regards the 
K'itans and Uyghurs. 

The name of the Qitay envoy was QJt.nid. No great importance 
can be attached to the vocalisation Qaliiunki, but the complex 
{•Qul’tongtt ?) sounds Turieish. The Qitay emperor may have 
employed an Uyghur for the mission to Western Lands. The other i 

eovoy^s name, QdsM, is attested in Mongol times. According to 
Rashid al-dtn, ed. Blochet, 7, one of (^edey's sons was called 
QishI because he was bom at the time when Chenm khan com* 
quered "the country (txh^wi) of Q&shI, which is now called Tangqut." 

The Turkish habit of giving names after countries and towns is well 
known (Urns, Baghdid, Dimishq). 

$25. The explanaticm which Marvazi gives of the animal cycle of 
twdve years employed in Central Asia suggests that the system was 
little known at Ghazni in 418/1027. and even under the Seljuks in 
the early part of the twelfth centui^ a.d. Less astonishing was the 
need of explanations on the part of Kishgbari, I, Z076-7. Even in 
the fifteenth century, Sayyid Jamil ol-dln Ibn Huhanni (d. 823/ 

1423), in his Turki^ and Mongolian lexicon,* refers to Marvazi: 1 

"Know that the Turks compute time by calling each year by the I 

name of on animal, os will be mentioned, so that twelve years pass 
under (the names of) twelve animals. For example, when a child is 
bom it is said that he was bom in the year of soch-and-such an 
animal, and when his life reaches that year again (le. a simUarly 
named year) be has completed twelve years, and so forth. In the 
book KiUh compo^ by Sha^ al-Zamin al-TaUb 

al-MarvazI, who descriM therein the rountries of China and the 
Turks, be dves a translation of the letters (asAnI ?. "names"), 
which the Lords of China ($In) and the Tories wrote to Sultan 
Mabmfld in 418, the date bei^ given as the fifth month of the year 
of the Mouse. He also records the order of years and animals in 1 

the following way: 

The year of the Mouse Skbqan-ylU 
„ Ox Sighir 

„ „ Leopard Pars „ 

or Qaplan 
or (Ar)slan „ 

' ai-imstt, Snt edited by P. M. UsHomaky, An/t-fiMef. SPb. tooe, sod I 

Uts {iHth the eethor’s real name) by KiUili RiTat, Istaebel > Tlw pMaaga I 

ia cowpiata te Mekenaaky, pp. ea>-04*. but truacatad (a Um niwah adltioa. I 
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The year o( the Mare 
Foh 
Snake 
Horae 
Sheep 
Monkey 
Hen 
Dog 
Hog 


Tavbhghan-ylll 
Baltgh „ 
yilan 
At 



Toquq 

It 

Dongbuz 


And one often sees this (system) in the caJendars of Turkish kings, 
and especially (in) the computation of time of this mighty Mon¬ 
golian state. They date according to this system which they have 
taken [ndqUlhd) from the histones of the Uyghurs (or C^uz ?) 
and th^ ancient books." 

Among the nations using the animal cycle Marvazi refen to the 
Khotanese, possibly even to the use in the old Khotanese (Saka) 
linguay. H. W. Bailey has found a complete list of the twelve 
years in Khotanese, see BSOS, VIII/4, 1937. pp. 923-30 (he also 
quotes the names in Soghdian, Krorayina nakrit and Kuchean). 

The origin of the tu^ve years’ cycle has been discussed many 
times and for comparative purposes it will suffice to quote the series 
as given in Turki^ by KAshshari (column x), in Mongolian and 
Persian by Rashid al-cun, ed. Berezin, passim (cedumru II and III) 
and in Turkish, as in the 'Atam-Uri, and still in use in Persia (column 
IV): 


sichghan 

qulquiu 

raOsh 

tkhqan 

ud 

hOkcr 

giv 

ud 

bars 

tavtshghan 

pars 

tulay 

yfiz 

khargOsh 

bars 

toshqan 

n&k 

luy 

af.hriarhS 

luy 

yOan 

mogha 

mir 

tlan 

yund 

morin 

asp 

yunt 

a 

qonin 

biebin 

gfi^aod 

bftMna 


taqaghu 

daqiqu 

murgh 

takhaqu 

it 

noqay 

«« 

it 

tonguz 

qaqa 

khflg 

tonguz 


The fifth year often embarrassed the translators, who used for 
"dragon" either Indian niga or Chinese fay (which is the way the 
Tnilu in T’ang times pronounced the origirul Chavannes, Le 
^cU iss dotut aniputux, in Touni-Pao, xooo, 52). Kishghari, I, 
2^, explains nih as "a crocodile" (af-^'msda), and addition^y. Ill, 
116. as "a (large) snake" {al-tJm'hdn). Marvazi undoubtedly means 
some aquatic monster, though the form l.bndt al-md' is obviously 
wrong. By sacriftcuig the initial t we might read bandt al-md' 
{Jiliaa aguas). In a verse of al-Muthallim b. Riyih al-Murri, 
^af$i 4 sa, ed. Freitag, 1 ,187, II. 334, the clatter of lances in a battle 
is compared with "the clamour (^yd(b) of hungry bandl al-md'. 
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Tibrizl in his commentuy says that some exi^ain this term as 
"aqoatic birds" and some as "frogs," neither of which explanations 
suits the twelve year cycle. Daralil, al-iuy 4 t»an, I, 196, 

explains this term as "fi^es in the sea of Rflro, resembling women 
and having (long) hair," which sounds like sirens. Even Ibn 
Muhanni was unable to understand Marvazi's form for which be 
substituted samaM m battq, though no "Year of the Fish" is known 
either. [Cf. Addenda, p. 161). 

It appears then that the restoratimt of the term as •bandt ol-ma' is 
of no help and that the initial element of l.brUU should be taken into 
accoxmt. In view of the parallels in our lists {ndk, lHy, aihdark^ 
I would restore Marvazi's l.hndt of-mi' as tku'bin "The 

Water Serpent." which interpretation gives a satisfactory meaning 
and is quite plausible from the palaeographic point of view. Cf. 
Arabic text. p. 9^. 

$§a6^ are ba^ on the old accounts of Arab mariners (v.s. p. 63) 
and have many points in common with "Sulaymin," which is a 
collective name covering a collection of early ninth century reports. 
Harvazi complements Sulaymin in several instances. 

f§36. The sea route to China was well known to Arab and Persian 
me^ants from Ba$ra and Slrif. as attested by I. Khurd&dhbih's 
list of ports of call. pp. 61-9. A thorough analysis of his report 
has bem given by T. Knwabara, On P'uSkoM-k^, in Memoirs of 
the Toyo Btmko, No. 2. Tokyo, 1928. z-79 (an excellent general 
introduction in which recent investigation is summed up) and 
No. 7. 193s, 1-104. L&qin (or better, *LA-ftn) corresponds to 
Lung-Pien in Tonl^. 13 miles south-east of Hanoi. Kuwabara. 
1035.15. Kbin-fh is now generally recognized as Canton, ibid., ii. 
Muslim traders possessed a very gc^ knwledge of the atuation in 
this port. Sulaym&n, p. 14, says that the king of China invested a 
Muslim with the admi^stration of the colony of his co-religionists, 
a fact conhimed by Chinese sources, Kuwabara, 41. The inter- 
diedon of the export of Chinese slaves is difierently formulated in 
§38. which su^iests the existence of two separate reports. 

$27 continues the description of Canton and contains more details 
than the other early sources. KhMlA, "rhinoceros horn," had been 
mentioned above in $15. Here its Chinese name bishdn is added, 
which Sulayman, 31. takes for the name of the animal itself. Reinaud 
already recogni^ the idendty of the term with Sanscrit vi^tta 
"bon," whi^ in Chinese sounds p'i-tha-na. In a Chincse-Cham 
vocabula^ edited by E. 0. Edwards and C. 0. Blagden, BSOS, 
X/i, 68. it is said that the specific term for rhinoceros horn is bason. 
Should we read in Arabic •^hdn, this form may hail from Champa 
(in Arabic ?OMf), i.e. the present-day Annam, where there existed 
a Muslim c^ooy, see 240. 

Sinologists ratify with the Chinese term ku-dusi, which 
refers to walrus and narwhal ivory and not to rfainoocros-horn, see 
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Lauftf and PcUiot in Ttmn^-Ptu), 1913, 315-70, and Laufer, S»«o- 
Iranica, 1919, 565. Whatever the use of the term in China, it is 
certain that Muslims apply their (Turkish ?) term hhum to the horn 
of an animal which is differently identified. Vulkrs, iMcicon, I. 
650. quotes seven various definitions of the kbutfi V'denUs animalis 
cviusdam" comi^ at the last place). For Biruni U»U& is "a frontal 
bone of a bull in the country of Khirkhiz," Der Islam, II, 19x1, 
345-58; more usually, as in our text, khuia is taken for a synonym 
of b.shdn (rhinoceros horn). In Chap. XV, $3 (on northern seas), 
Marvasi refers to a fish '’whose tooth is used in setting knives," 
but does not call it kJmH. 

The title of the Governor’s representative fdsim must be restored 
•Jd-skUm, to suit Chinese fa%-<h<m^, "the foreign head-man." "In 
the foreign quarter in Kuang-chou reside all the people from beyond 
the seas. A fan-chang is appointed over them and he has charge 
of all public matters connect^ with them. He makes it his special 
duty to urge the foreign traders to send in tribute,"* Hirth and 
RockhiO, /w-ifriM. p. 17. Kuwabara, 41, thinks that Sulaymin 
(v.s. p. 63), hasinviewprea9elysucha"foiirign head-man," but the 
Chinese term appears only in Marvazi. 

Our text is much more explicit on "the last ship of the season" 
than Sulaym&n, 36. With regard to the monsoon Kuwabara 
writes, 36: "The ships from the southern seas came to China with 
the south-west wind from the end of the fourth moon to the sixth 
rrvoon, and the outgoing ships went with the north-east wind from 
the end of the tenth moon to the twelfth moon, so that the half-year 
from May to October was the busiest time at the sea-ports." The 
foreigners went on their homeward voyage in winter, but the 
expe^tions of the Arab traders usually to^ two years. Sulaymfin, 
36, confirms that the entrance duty was 30 per cent. 

§2fi on Chinese customs is a natural continuation of §§26 and 27 
(cf. also §§37-39). poll-tax (in Chinese ting-k'ou- 

skui), old age pensions and education of orphans follow Sulaymin, 
41, 47. On the delay of burials, funeral ceremonies and the con¬ 
servation of corpses, see sMd.. 37, with some difference in details. 
Similar items are found in Ya'qQbl, Hisiarias, I, 206, Mufahhar, 
rv, 19, and al~Fikn$t. 350. 

On the property of deceased foreigners Kuwabara, 78, quotes an 
Imperial e^ct of a.d. 1114, according to which the belongings of the 
foreign trader "who had come to Chma and lived for five (I) genera¬ 
tions . . . shall be taken cha^e of at the trading ships' offices, 
according to the laws of extinct families." 

The rMerence to the registration of courtesans is much more 
developed in AbQ Zayd (in Sulaymin, 69). The concluding 
sentence is of a general charter and cannot connected with the 
courtesans alone. The sense is evidently: "all these details (i.e. 

* Ijt. to opes up triide, is Knwkbkn** iatafpntktiea. 
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5526-48) refer to ''Sin-jfl," the foUowing 5529-33 giving a descrip¬ 
tion of Kbumd&n. is an obvious Jip for KMhi-fii, as indicated 

in 5^. The present case is entirely different from Kishghari's 
confusion of Shan-jfl and Sha-chou, (v.s. p. 78). 

§29. Khmdin is a barbarian name for the T'ang capital of 
Hsi-an-fu. see 229. The name of Khumdin reappears in 

as if condu^g the series. Mas'Qdi, 1,307-12, mentions 

two Muslim trav^ers who from Canton visited Khnmdln. One 
of them, the rich Quiaishitc Ibn al-Wahhib, travelled in a.d. 870, 
and mud) later, when he was an old man, was interrogated by 
Aba Zayd Sirifl, the editor of Sulaymln's report and the compiler 
of a supplement to it, pp. 77-87, cf. If.-'A., 224. Ifm al-Wahhib 
is responsible for a Ic^ and exag^rated report on the particular 
respect which the Emperor of Chma displayed lor Islam, but he 
winds up (p. 86) with some more realistic facts on Khumdto, such 
as curfews, etc. It is not impossible that immediately after his 
return from (^ina, when his memory was fresher, be drew up a 
longer memorandum (for the caliph?)^ which became known to 
Ibn Khurd&dhbih, the later version of whose work is usually dated 
eirta a.0. 885. This report is not in the abridgment published as 
BGA, V, but Jayh&d may have incorporated it from a fuller text 
(v.a, p. 6). Much of the information of 5§39~33i is also found 
in Hufahhar, al-Fihist and Gardlxl. See Mufahhar, IV, 19 (regis¬ 
tration of children, burials deferred, culprit's confession necessary 
and witnesses dispensed with, a stranger cannot export his Chinese 
wife, priests responsible for crops, curfews, etc.); Mfrm, IV, 6x 
(capit^ at Khumd&n, Chinew have flattened noses, wear long 
sleeves, decoration of bouses. land non-inigated, etc); aUFthrisi, 
350 (passports fm travellers, three years' mourning, wives not to be 
expected, looting at funensls): Gardizi's longish paragraph was 
analysed above, p. 62, with the object of establishing its connection 
with Jayh&nl, hut its more remote source may be I. Kh.* 

529. The distance from ChlnAnjkath to Khanvd&n is greatly 
exaggerated. A part of the road is described in Gardiri, see 
2^. 

530 varies only insignificantly from GarAzi. On the inaccessi¬ 
bility of the Emperor Sulaymto, 40. says that he shows himself 
once in ten months in order to maintain his prestige. The use in 
Arabic of Persian terms UUtMt, "a mece, a cut,' ’ and jim, "a cup." is 
curious. Gaidizi, 93, has takkn ilbd. 

531. "Their crops are cereals," as in Uutahhar, IV, 21, who 
adds, IV, 6z, that their lands are non-irrigated; GardizI uses the 

‘ SakymAii, 65: Ibo al-WkhliAb told the Emperar of Ouso that bo wu goisg to 
tedira to «M th« kiag of Om Arab! 'Nffao b tb« we o{ mypotoraol aaclo.'~ 

' CordUTs nport eo Qutka begto* with » quototioa Iran I. Kh. myiag that e««ry 
tnvdler to CUm b won ra o «os« (oot lo BbA. V, but wy aoiilof to l.Kb. otter 
praoooBooiBMti). It b IfflpOMibb to aay wtetlHr tte lofercoce to l.Kb. b noon to 
coror tbo otter beb of CtrattTi Oiccoiuiit of CMoa. 
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term lalmt, still io use i& Turkestan for crops on non-irrignted lands. 

may be a local form of Arabic doymf. the altemance dfl being 
common in eastern Iranian). 

§32 as in Hutahhar and Gardizi. with insignificant additions. 
Ci. also §26. 

§33 on Khomdfin has several points in common with the IfudSd: 
360 towns sending Uutrij (§9, 3.. also in Uutahhar, IV, 61); a lake 
"in the region ^ Khumd^" (§3, 35.). Sulayi^, 33, counts 
200 towns in China, while I. Kh., says that "Cldna has 300 towns, 
all prx»perous. and 24 among them renowned/' The item on the 
four kinds of commodities is not attested elsewhere. Sulaym&n, 41, 
says only that the major assets of the Treasury are the poll-tax and 
the monopoly of salt and tea (*sA4'f. instead of shikh, Russian sa8). 

$34. Cf. I. Kh., 69: "the length of China along the sea from 
Air^bll (?) to the (other) end is 2 months," and al-Fihrisl, 350: 
from Arm&yil to Bin$w& (? ckou) z months ("3000 farsakhs" bdng 
quoted as the distance to China overland). 

{35 is welcome as a parallel to a mysterious passage in the IfudUd, 
pp. 84,228. The two lists are identi^, and even though the names 
are mutilated in both sources, we are now in possession of two 
variants for each name. 

9-*'A. Mkrvaal 
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Here are some general considerations on the two lists: 

(a) In view of the date of the HudUd (A.n. 982), this enumeration 
has nothing to do with ^ report of the Qitay embassy (II18-23). 

(h) The two lists, each of nine names, are identical, but between 
2. and 3. Marvazi inserts Tiiimdn. instead of which the IfuiUd has 

(c) The original source apparently gave a much fuller explanation 
of the nine names, but each of the two cpitomists selected some 
special details and obscured them by bis personal interpretation. 

(d) According to the ffudSd (§9, 2.), "besides Whq-Wiq, China 
has nine large regions (adMyaf) on the coast of the Eastern sea. 
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namely, Ir.A, KhOr.A, etc.,*' which, in spite of the difiercDces of 
their populations in relij^ion, appearance and customs, are governed 
on behalf of the FagbfQ^i Chin. From the description of the 
rivers, §6, Z.-3., it appears that Jr.sk is located south of the Yangtze, 
Kh6r.sk (or K6r.sh ?) between the Yangtze and the Yellow river 
and F.rdj.ktt. north of the Yellow river. It is conceivable, of course, 
that there are some misunderstandings about the course of the two 
rivers.* Another detail is that the wild tribe FQri (§14, z.), ap¬ 
parently identical with Qflri ^0.8 in the list), is located to the east 
of the Khirkhiz, which fact is confirmed by Gar^zi. On Quri see 
Chap. IX, As the older Muslim tradition considered the 

Khirkhiz one of the north-easternmost nations, stretching down to 
China and the Eastern Ocean, see ^.-A., §9 (b^inning), this view 
may account for the dispostion of the nine nations along the coast. 

(«) Marvazi, for bis part, refers the nine names not to "regions," 
but to various races (ajnds), which be locates, with considerable 
insistence, "to the left of China," "in a north-easterly direction," 
"between China and Khirkhiz.” In fact the last name in Marvazi 
(*Quii) brings its again to the east of the Khirkhiz. Ko reference is 
made to the sea, but the nations seems to be disposed in a vast north¬ 
easterly sweep. 

(/) The lists have no parallel in conteroporazy Islamic literature. 
The mutilated names and the embarrassed geographical indications 
ol the flutUid and Marvazi suggest that we have to do with some 
remote and little known tract. 

I would tentatively compare the name No. 3 with the name 
Oofi-ying, which in Mong^ times was applied to a region of 
Ydn-nan.* Says Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, XV. 23: "The Chinese 
(XAtfd'tyAi) Qar&-j&ng •Diy-KUs (var. Riy-tfv, Riy~b»tt), 
which means "the Great Evince." This dominion has a (great) 
extent and at present obeys the Q&'&n. The complexion ofsome 
of tbe inbalritants is udiite, similar to that of the Chinese, but some 
others are black, also similarly to the Chinese. In tbe language of 
India and Kashmir, this province is called K.nd.r (var. K.nd6, 
Q.ndffj," cf. ibid., 22, and Rashid al-dln, ed. Blochet, 376, 395, 430. 
ft is (}uite probable that the name Qard-Jdng, "Black Chang," was 
in existence long before the Mongols, tbe word "Mack” being 
identical in Turl^ (f^ra) and Mongolian (Mara). The long d in 
Jtng is only tbe usual Persian scripfio plma, and in an Arabic source 
might have been omitted. Finally, with a Turkish ending 4l* 
Marvazi's name might be restored as ‘Oari-Jlng-U (?). 

Marco Polo des^bes Carajan in his chapters 48 and 49. see 
Yule-Cordier, third ed., 1921, pm. 64-^, and further, after having 
spoken of tbe country ^ "G<dd-Teeth" (v. i., India. §56), of Burma 

> In tbe Rudai, tbe YaDow Rhrar it toJtna lor tbe oontinutim of the Teitm. 

•Sec Arabic text, p. 53, Uae t. 

• -At nod evto would be better in en eodeat textl Ct MMmbJi-id in Gnrdiii. 
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and Bengal, he toms back eastwards and speaks of Cangigu, Amin, 
Toloman (or Cdoman, Chapter 58) and Cuijo (Chapter 59, cf. 
Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 451; Ki^ch*-kGk «■ Kwei^ou). Deveria. 
LafronUire sino-annamiU, 1866,1x4-5, ^ identified Tholoman with 
T'u-la-man, "the Tu-Ia barbarians" referred to in the YHoH-shiM-^ 
Ui-fUn. The T’u>lao, whom the Chinese also call SAan-trft, 
"Mountaineers" still occupy the southern highlands of Ytin-nan. 
in the HisUiir* p^icvjiirt du Nan^Tchao. translated by C. Sainson, 
1904. 188, the T'u-lao are said to have formerly lived more to the 
east on the frontier of Ssechoan, Kweichou and Kwangsi. De^nria's 
identification has been adopted in Yule-Cordier, II, 124. •TiUrndn. 
or •TiiUtmdH of Marvazi, coming as it does before •Qttri-Jdng 
(Yfin-nan) would be an extremely close parallel to Toloman I 

Harvazi's mentioa of "white sheUs" being used by the nine nations, 
or by some of them (Qflrl ?) is astonishing. The cowries {wad') are 
usually associated with India or the southern seas, cf. Sulaym&n, 
6. 28 • Mas'Qdl, MurQj, I, 385, Idrisl, tr. Jaubert, 68. Dimisbql, 
206. Hobson-Jobson, 1903, p. 269. Curio^y enongh, M. Pi^o 
lays stress on the use of cowries in Carajan and Toloman, in spite of 
the latter's great wealth in gold, ibid., ll. 66, 76, 123.* 

The other names of the group are still inexplicable. As the 
variant of Ir.sh indicates, the name might have sounded Irm.T or 
Aym.fi, etc. The same may apply to No. 2. Numerous names of 
Barbarian tribes, especially in Yfio-nan end in Chinese in ‘man. 
The acquaintance of Muslims with Yiin-nan may be postulated from 
their knowledge of the kingdoms of finfU, MQ*sa and Mink, v. i., 
India, $52. According to M. Polo there were in YUn-nan not only 
Saracens and Idolaton, but even a few Nestorian Christiaas. The 
story of the river separating Tibet from China, v. i, §42, points to 
the upper reach of the Yangtze on the northern border of Yiin-nan. 
But were we to take YQn-nan for the beginning of our list we should 
have to postulate that the list enumerates the marches of China first 
in the extreme south-west, and then, with a formidable leap, in the 
extreme north-east! 

For it is a fact that the list ends in the neighbourhood of the 
Khirkhiz. the only sure name being Qiifi. 1 now think that to the 
latter may be added the mysterious Anf.s of the ^uddd. In a 
confused passage of the Fihmt, 350. some nameless traveller states 
that he was told by some inhabitants of And.l.s that a steppe 
separated their country from China (^*): "China is called the Great 
Country (ar^ al’k^ra), and aJ-AndJ.s is to the north of it. and 
therefore they are near to where the sun rises." Says Ya'qQbi, 
Historuu, I, 2o 8 (before a.d. 891); "on land China has three borders. 
The first of them is with the Turks and Toghuzghuz: with them 
wars were perpetuil, until peace bad been made and ties of marriage 

* M. Polo calls cowrlai "ponrcslsinns'* Thsacs tb« nuns “poroe- 

Isis" wUeb bom Umsi Umus wss tmulsnM to Chms-wsn. Ysla. iWS.. 11. 74 . 
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established. The secood is with Tibet; between Giina and Tibet is 
a mountain with a military post {masiiift) from which (the Chinese) 
keep watch on Tibet, while the Tibetan military post keeps watch 
00 China, and the two posts are on the frontier of the two countries. 
The third border is with a people called aUMdnsds. who possess a 
separate kitvgdom and live in a large country adiich stretches for 
some years {‘iddti stfilti) in every direction. No one knows what is 
beyond it. are neighbours of the Chinese. . . 

In Arabic script* the identity of ^MinsJs, ^AnJ.Ls and (without 
af>) Anfs seems quite probable, as it is likewise clear that the name 
is the earliest reference in Muslim literature to the inhabitants of 
Manchuria. I cannot explain the name, but possibly the final i of 
Uitisis is a plural soffix (cf. Mong. and Man^urian -sa, Afanju-sa, 
"the Uanchus").* 

Giving rein to our imagination we might suggest for No. 4: 
Qty or even QiUy (Chap. IX, $3), and for No. 5. either Khitdy » 
Qtiiy. or Kha^ (<Kbaskban. in Chinese Hthsu-kum), an ancient 
Mai^urian tribe, for whose existence Prof. Haloun is my surety.* 

$38. coming as it does after §35, confirms the impression that with 
these items we have reached the farthest limits to the East. Gardia 
^)eaks of the Filri after the Khirkhiz, and of the red>haircd people 
sJfter China. 

The red-haired people possibly go back to the Alexander legend; 
cf. Qor'&n, XVIII, 89, in which Alexander finds a people to whom 
God "has given notliing to protect themselves against the intense 
heat of the Sun." 

{$37-41 continue ${26-8 and go up to ana a.d. 850. 

{37. The same item on the necessity of confession on the part 
of the culprit is to be found in Mufalibar, IV, 20, who adds that only 
written documents can prove a debt. As Sulaymfin. 39, confirms 
that "no notice is taken of what the parties say; the aiguments most 
be presented in writing." it SMins that the whole report was drawn 
up before a.d. 850. 

{38. The item is in Sulaymin, 42-3. who omits the curious detail 
on Chinese maidservants, but tlw Utter is in Mutahhar, IV, sq 
(immediately after the point on written documents) and in al-Fikrist, 
350. This popular version difiers in style from the matter-of-fact 
statement in $26, which is apparently derived from another traveller. 
But $38 is more true to the tenor of the Imperial edict of a.d. 628: 
"Any foreign envoy merchant may marry a Chinese woman. He 
shall not. however, take her away to his own country." Kuwabara, 57. 

* See Anbic text. p. 53, L 9. 

' Still ebeeon it tbe term UtMiU which the Ifmitd epfiUes roughly to tho cheia» e( 
XM«iatetai •eperetii^ Tihet fnn PiMa* la this termnolofy doe to Mioe mienadar* 
ttudiof? Tm mto^iUrtz AnJ% xuy h»ve been teperatol from the ortfieol 
Uitut end the latter name located where the liet bccait? 

'The lake Kbawa. near which the Ramtant and Japantee came to a claih la 
19)8. SM)* reAcct tb* mmo oame. 
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§39 (see also §12) adds slightly to GardizL Cf. also Hatahhar, 
IV. 61. 

§40 as in Gardlsl. 

§41. 5f4a U the SUla kingdom (in Chinese: 5 m 4 o}, which 
comprised the central and eastern of Corea (a.d. 755-935). 
The passage is bonowed (directly or indirectly) from I. Khurdfldhbih. 
70 and 170, d. I. Rusta. 82, Mutahhar, IV, 66x (who quotes Kitdb 
al-MasHik), and ai-Fih^, 350. 

§42. The chapter on Tibet is based on the same source as §ix of 
the f[ud«d (comment^, Md., 254-63). One should think that the 
source of the chapter is Jajhinl but v. i., p. 90, note x. 

Ari must be restored as 'AliJid (or Afi ?) to brin^ it into harmonv 
with the following Akhd-yul {yul, "a conn^” in Tibetan), on which 
see §11. 7. 

The item 00 the "Gate of the two Tibets" {bdh ^Tnhbaiayny 
correspcHids to Dar-i Tubbat of the ^udUd, §26, 12., but contains a 
precious indication on its position between the mountain Shlwa 
and the river Kh.m&b. The latter is the Upper Oxus (Panj), see 
§6, 7/ and p. 208. ShM is the plateau with a mountain 
lake in the easternmost part of Badakhsh&n, see BurhAn al-dln 
KOshkaki. Rahnumd-yi Radakhshdn, Russian transl., pp. 197-200 
(under Uarvftz). Shiva is an additional link to the road between 
Khuttal (in the pres e nt day Tajikistan) and Kashmir, which I have 
tried to trace in R.-'A., 363-5.' After the crossing of the Oxus, 
see Ya'qQbi, Gtopacpky, 3^, I. Kh., 178, the ro^ must have 
followed the river of Righ before penetrating into Sheva. Thence 
it ran southwards down to the western side of the pass of Zardlw, 
where we can place the “Arab" Gate ifi.-A., §24. 25.). The 
"Tibetan" Gate must have stood further east, on the road to 
Ishk^lm. Idrisi. tr. Joubert. 1,493, refers to a gate at BJhtnj (?) 
depending on Tibet. 

The record of a Tibetan toll-house to the south-west of the 
Pamir is curious chronologically. It may be a reminiscence of the 
earlier period of Muslim <tomiiu.tion in Central Aria (round about 
A.D. 715) when Chinese annals several times refer to Arab and 
Tibetan collaboration in the Hindukush-T'ien-shan r^on. Cf. 
H. A. K. Gibb, in B.S.O.S., I1/4, pp. 614-6. On the other hand, 
the^.-'yf. definitely modernises situation while it assigns the 
construction of the Arab Gate to Ma'mfin (possibly towards A.D. 
811) adding that the toll at the "Gate of Tibet" was leaned by 
the Muslims living there (without a reference to Tibetans). 

ROnk-r.nk correspond to i^.’A., §11. i., the second part of the 
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name staoding apparently for Tibetan tvng, "a cultivated valley.” 
Stran^y enough, Binmi, Jawdkir, 236-43, does not speak of Tibet 
in his enumeration of gold mines. On the other hand, Mustaufi, 
NuiJul el-OMkli, GMS. 201, quotes the story of nuggets which are 
foimd “in Rink, in the country of Turkistin,” on the authority of 
the al-aqdttm.* 

Separately from the legend of gold ntiggets in Tibet. Harvazi 
speaks of gold in the paragraph on ants (f. 210a), see Arabic text, 
p. 51. L Z4}, in which he states that at the farthest limit of India 
thm IS a land called Zamtn-i tar (in Persian!), where gold grows 
like grass.* Merchants can penetrate into it only at night for fear 
of tM ants which are the aze of a do^ and can overtsJee the best 
horses if they are wounded or are mov^ slowly. Maqdisi, IV, 93 
(tr.. IV, $8) quotes the same l^nd (<Jayhini). white he places 
the country where gold grows like plants somewhere "toward the 
son^fise.” Cf. also Ibn lyls in Ferrand, TexUt, 476. Ferrand is 
wrong in trying to substitute namir, "a panther," for naml, "an ant." 
Legends connecting ants with gold are too well Imown, see Herodotus. 
Ill, 102-5, ^d Mahabharata, 11, i860: “The kings 0! the North* 
West [brought to Yudhi^thira] gold measured by dropas which bad 
been dug up by ants {^ptlika) and was called pi^tka" (L. D. 
Barnett). On Monnlian and Tibetan sources see Laufer, Dia Sage 
wn ion goUgrabendta Ameisett, in T'oung-Pao, Z908, 429-52, and 
A. N. Francke, Two Ant storiet from the Urritory of the ancient 
kingdom of Western Tibet, is Asia Major, II, 1924. 67^5. 

I^ead of Zib, If.-A., {ii. 3., has Njoin. Harvazi gives some 
new details. Zib is "abc^," i.e. beyond Rink*r.nk; its inhabitants 
resemble Turks; it has a river forming a frontier between Tibet and 
China. The last fact may be compart with If.-A., §6,2., where it 
is said that the river Klsau (Kin-sha<han ?) "rises from the cast of 
the mountain M&nisi (separating Tibet front India, and then from 
China), and reaches a pl^ situated in the centre of Tibet (or "io 
the middle of the Tibetan frontier" ?). It flows on along that 
mountain, until it comes opposite the Tibeto-Indian frontier. Then 
it cuts through many mountains," and finally becomes the Ghiyin 
(Yangtze). In §9 it is added that the Chinese embark on the 
Ghi^ to visit Tibet for trade. These hints would su^^est for 
“Zkb" a situation on the upper course of the Yangtze, cemtrery to 
the If.-A., which describe "N.zvin" {Tjdan, etc., perhaps 
Tsaidam ?) as lying at the north<eastern comer of 'llbet (see my 
sketch map, ibid., 196). 

A reference to the river separating China from Tibet is also found 

■ Of Abe Zeyi BUkU? Tbe lAttcr’t «wfc ■ kaowa to m oaty ta tiM varston of 
lytokhrl. BCA, I. whicb tfOM aot cpottto tb« pMMgooe Jta«A. la BCA. I. Iftakbri'* 
work bean tlw titla of Maiiiih 4 l-m»mUUt. but «e it* Jut pof*. 34S, it b ealM 
Kitib a/HuiUf. Bbuai. JtmOMr, to*, *16. S46. aavonl *ttru» nf*n to th* AtUM 
elmtOm (of BalkU?}. 

' It b p^bb tb*t tbo author baa ia vbw Amm, d Ch^. xU. 1 ji. 
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in the Fikrist, 3SZ< ^ere the bridge spanning it is likewise described.* 
It was made ot 'aqab, which the editor interprets as "boats." How* 
ever, in this meaning appears to be a strictly local Egyptian 
term. Dosy. Sufpiimtni, II, 146. As the text insists on the dreadful¬ 
ness of the crossing by the bridge, which was two cubits wide, we 
must admit some othv meaning of 'gfr. As the usual n>eaning of 
'aqab is "sinews or tendons of which strings of bows, etc., are made," 
L^e, p. 3100, the report may hint at tough material ttsed in 
the construction of the bridge.* 

These details have a certain importance as suggesting that Muslims 
possessed some knowledge of the Sino-Tibetan borderlaird (possibly 
in the region of Ssecbuan). from whence they could have aovano^ 
even into Ydn-nan, v.s. $35. 

$43. The description of the musk-deer is repeated in the chapter 
of the gazelles (ff. ^b-^3a) in which Marvazi quotes a 

certain (?). who in his turn depended on "maritime mer¬ 

chants" {tupir td-ba^), v.s. §14. In fact, the stay is very dose 
to that of Abd-Zayd Slr&fl (in Sulaymin, xiz-a), who undoubtedly 
used the maritime lore of the Persian Golf. A similar passage of 
the MurQj, I, 353-6. is directly derived from AbQ Zayd, whom 
Mas'Qdl met in a.d. 915. Very detailed information on musk was 
contained in a work of Ya'qObl, now lost. The work was quoted 
in the Jayb al-'ariis of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-TamIml al- 
Muqaddasl (d. 380/990), whoM grandfather was Ya'qObi's com¬ 
panion. Some of th^ quotations have survived in Nuwayri's 
Encyclopedia, cf. BGA, VII, 364-70. Ya'qdbl says, ibid., 364, 
that the best musk comes from "a place called DhQsm.t. situated at 
3 months' distance from (the capital of ?) Tibet." This place is 
without doubt identical with TQsmat, which the quotes under 
Tibet ($xi, 9.). The name does not occur in Marvazi, but his chapter 
on the bovine spedes (f. 76a) contains the following important 
passage; "Jayhinl, in the book of al-Masdiik wal-MamiUk, says 
that a traveller from Sha-chou (Si-^ to China ($fn) sees on his 
right a mountain on which Kve the musk-deer and the oxen from 
whose tails whisks ("chawry") and tops of banners are made. It 
seems that at this place they are the best (although ?) these oxen 
(i.e. yaks) arc numerous in the region extending eastwards from 
Khuttal, in the direction of Shiknin and Vakhkbin. (The above- 
mentioned mountain) is at a distance of two months and a half 
from K&shghar. It lies at the point where the roads branch off; to 

> This biMce niHt bs diSsrant {ran the •atpenikMi brtde* be tw een t«ro aouateia* 
on the rasdaom Kbotea to Tlbot, oa thie stde of the ’^uoantaln with poboeoas 
sir." as desenbed bv Jsyhlal, frem when it jisssfd iato Biruai. Cknmotcfj, syi, sad 
Cardlst. sd. HarthouL W; cf. sIm Mntahhar. IV, 9a, Z. Qaswlal, 1. t6o. 

' The system woald be diSereat from that of s Tibstu rofto-bsidee fTsphkslly 
deoctfbed ia H. R. OsviM. yse-fiaa, 1909, >$9-60; the traveOer is fsateaed to a 
fHdlac piece of wood and "flits across ths river at the speed of an ejcpreM tmo.” 
More oMtable woald be the type lapieeeatsd ia Yals<oidier, XI, So. oaXy vrithoat 
raUiafs. 
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QiUy--ta an easterly direction, and to Cbma>>with a deflection to 
the rifht, natoely, aoathwards. (The moontain) lies approximately 
opposite Tibet/' According to tbe description, the mountain 
wc^ roughly correqnod to Nao'Shan. I think there is coit- 
siderable lik^hood that the region reierred to in this quotation 
from Tayhioi is the famous Tfismat In the commentary on the 
p. 2S9.1 had to locate TQsmat near Kbotan, while stressing 
a discrepancy between this location and Biruni's coHsrdinates 
(vj. p. ^). The latter undoubtedly points to the north-eastern 
border of Tibet. The travellers had in view not only Nan-shan 
but also the Una inco^ita behind it. Following Biruni the distance 
from Kan-cbou to Twsm.t (almost due west! was 327 miles (536 Km.), 
which would take us to the region of Tsaidam. On the other hand, 
tbe name TvmMi reminds one of Tibetan ‘Mith'smat, "The Lower 
Amdo." Amdo is the plateau extending to tbe south of Kuku-nor.* 
Its distance from Kan-^ou is considerably under 526 Km., and this 
increases the impression that the original report vaguely referred to 
the highlands fonning the north-eastern corner of Tibet. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TURKS 

Under the heading of "the Turks" Hualim geographers iitclude 
also the Finno-Ugrian and Slavonic peoples of ^tem Europe. 
Several items which Marvazi, on his own initiative, inserted in 
Chapter XV have been reinoorporated in their approfniate places 
in Chapter IX. The latter consists of two distinct parts; 

A. A general description of tbe tribes: 

Introduetocy, with an account of a great migration of 
tribes (Qiy, Qdn. Shirf, etc.). 

(|4*’io: Eastm Turks: Khirkbls, Kharlokh, Klm&k and their 
neighbours, Pechenegs. 

${ii~i6; Peoples of Eutem Europe: Khazar, B.rdis, Bulghkr, 
the Qortbenaert. Majgbarf. Slavs, RQs. 

B. Anthropological remarks on the influence of the climate on the 
northern peoples. 

{{17-20: Tneories of Hippocrates and Galen about the Turks 
(read: SejiiAMmt) and Amazons. 

* It fttotciws sloog th* up po Hmbc-Ho rto tb« wotii of Katn-oor. down to tbo 
HtnMi of Kui-m tod Steebatfl). la Aoujo lit th* ttnou mofiutwtw of Ctnabua 
tad Labnaz. lfuk-do*r fa hard* an (tiO found ia Amdo, bat yak* )mvt been 
driven out by tbe nomadi, ne P. K. Kodov. MomgoUi, AmOe, tit., Cemtan btaoila- 
^ <93$. pp. 171 and ai 5 . Aceordlnf to W. W. RodddU. Tkt load ef Ou Ltmat, 
tSst. Bp. 7y-5. the term Amdo appUn to Uw oouatry *'witbia tbe Kaa«i border 
lebabited TIbetanc." Tbe letter ioealty cell tbaauihret Amdo-wa, tbe in- 
habetante m Uw awn tetUe vallaye betof eaDed Rong.wa. 
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In the background of the Introduction is the Ghux (Arab. GAim) 
tribe to which the Seljuk dynasty belonged. A part of it (§a) is 
but a rearrangement of traditional data, but §3 refers to facts 
which are not found in any previous record. 

The nuddle part of the Chapter (§§4-26) runs more or less parallel 
with a numbCT of texts alie^y Imown and supposed to cot>- 
nected with JayhSnl, but Marvazi's text contains some curious 
additions, which undoubtedly belong to the niginal source, for they 
fit exactly into the system. Thus he describe the neighbours of 
the Kimik ($§6 bis, 9), who are only vaguely referred to in the 
ilvdad, and ^yond the IsQ and YOia, extends the description down 
to the northern sea (Hx3 Ur and quaUr). The paragraph on the 
ROs (§15) has a curious epOogue on their conversion to Islam. 

As already stated, the basic source must be Jayhani, but in the 
latter's text too one must discriminate between the facts borrowed 
from earlier authors (I. Khurd&dhbih, etc.), and the material col¬ 
lected directly under the author's instructions. Some hesitation 
in the nomenclature, which reflects the difference between the older 
^re-Jayh&nian) sources, is noticeable in Marvari. In §I2 the 
Surdds (Iftakhri < Balkhi; Burfds) are said to raid the Butkdr, but in 
$23 bis the latter nation is called Bulghdr. The earlier "fiulkir- 
Burdfts" report may have been incorporated in I. Khurdftdfabih,* 
though the problem of its other contents requires a special study. 
To it probably belonged the data on the Slavs, Kfis and western Turiu, 
but it is difficult to say how much ground it covered in the cast* 

On the whole, the points which Marvati has in common with 
I. Rusta and Bakri are $$xi. 12 (similarly; Burdds), 23 (partly). 
14 (partly), 15 (partly), llie additional points in which Marvw 
agrees wi^ the ^uddd and Gardizl are $$4, 5 Ur, 6, 7. 8 (partly), 
10, 23 Ms (putly), 13. The points rccoid^ only in Marvazi (and 
partly copied in ’Aufl) are $$z, 2 (a rearrangement of former sources), 
3 (the famous passage on the migration of tribes), 5, 5 bis, 8,8 Ms. 9. 
13 Ur and quaUr (some details not in 'Aufi). 25 (on the conversion 
of the RQs to Islam). $$17-30 are of an entirely different origin 
based as they are on ancient Greek medical texts slightly retouch 
by the author. 

$z. This paragraph is literally translated in 'Aufi, see Marquart, 
Vbsr das VoUsium dtr Kotnanen, p. 40, where the miginal ajkhddh, 
“sub-tribes," has been faultily transmitted. 

§2. 'Aufi {ibid., lines 4-9) abridges and modernises our text which 
itself represents an attempt to rearrange the traditional facts to 
bring them more up to date. The composite character of the para¬ 
graph is apparent from the simultaneous use of the terms T^huzghuz 
and Turkman. 


putty «agsc*ted by BotUmM, Zmp.. XXl, pp. 
fiutta oeuw th« W»ten> Tgtka but tb« IfuUZ, 
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The Toghazgbnz Turks (in Chinese Tu-kiuh) on the Orkhon had 
ceased to ejcist as a politick power a.D. 745; their western branch, 
continued by the T&rgish clans, gave way to the Qarluq about 
A.D. 776. The Uyghurs ruled on the Orkhon from 745 down to 
840. when their fed^tion was dissolved by the Qirghiz and Chinese, 
a part of it only surviving in Kan*su and Eastern T^ien^sban. The 
spelHog *Uy-gfaur for Uyglmr [see Arabic text, p. x8) is curious as 
separating the final clement, which was perhaps considered as a link 
between the three ancient names mentioned in $2. Rashid al-^iin, 
ed. Benann, Tnidi Vosi. Otd.. VII. 159. also spells Oy-gkOr. The 
third name. *Cch-ghur or •Cch'gliuz is a puzzle unless the name 
refers to the DeMq {•Och'Oq?) division which formed the left wing 
of the Oghuz (Ghuz) federatioD, see Rashid al-din. ibid., 35.' Whether 
the Uyghor were originally a part of the Turk (Ghus) tribe is still 
very doubtful, see B**ditd. 263-8, but in later times (fourteenth 
century) th^ were considered as "having always been together with 
the Oghuz," Rashid al*dln, ibid., p. 22. 

The title Toghuz-khaqan (or rather. Toghozghuz-khaqan) property 
belong to the Turki^ (T'U'kiieh) mlm. but might have been 
traditionally applied to tl^ successors on the OrHon and else¬ 
where. In Marvazi’s tin>e it was a sheer anachronism. The text 
has mainly in view the Ghuz frcun whom the Seljuk dynasty has 
sprung up. The description of the Turkish boundary points to the 
time of earlier Siminids. The word thikirt seems to be of Soghdian 
origin, sec Vladimirtsov, Mangolica 1 , in Zap. KoU. Vast., 1 . 1925. 
p. 327. In Turkish and Mongolian clutqar (>fsa;^) applies to 
"a court-yard, a fortified camp," and with a further extension of 
the meaning, to the persons grouped round a court, a monastery. 
In Central Asia, the form cJiikar/chikir (Hsflan-Tsang: Cfid’kiA) 
was used to deidgnate tl^ "life-guards" of the local rulers, see 
Ba^old, Turkatm, x8o. The thm cups of wine are what is called 
tMaUiha-yi ghassdla (I^?). Nitim al-mulk to his Siydsai-ndma, 
190, refers to <1 piyMa'^i tkardb at an entertainment of Turkish 
amirs of the Samanid coiirt. Cf. also Chap, XII, I4. 

The term TSrkmOn is first recorded towsjds the end of the tenth 
centuiy a.p.* It does not occur in Iffakhri (<Balkhi) or the 
For practical purposes Turkmdn is a later synonym of 
GAhz. The clUr distinction which Marvazi draws in applying it 
only to the Muslim Ghuz is curious; in fact, the spread of the term 
Tiirkmdn coincides with the Islamization of the Ghuz, v.>. p. Z03. 
In spite of the lack of positive proofs, we may imagine that the 
Seljuks favoured a special denomination for tb^ subjects, such as 
would distinguish t^m both from the Ghuz hordes which raided 

>AbMUr Iba U-AtUr, XI, 54 (ntiikr the you j)6/i>4t). nentioat the ton 
lUvWoM 0< the Ghu eail B^r-t {•Bjjf). Le. •Udmf end • 0 «raf. 

* Pint rtfcrcace la BoA, Ifl. 274. m oae breath meotiou the 

Cbex ia the neixhbourboed af SeertA end Sh.a.tian eod the "Turknuuie who have 
a ccep t ed liiaai" ta the ncl(hboarfaiood o( B.rtnt aad B.ttj. 
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Persia u loreninners of the Seljuks. and from the tribes opposed to 
the Seljuks. such as, at a later date, held Sultan Sanjar prisoner 
(from A.P. 1X53 down to the end of 1156). 

On the Turkish and heathen Ghuz see abo §3, which refers to a 
movement of the TOrkmin-Ghua^Pechen^s, but with a significant 
difference. In §3 the Ghiw, under the pressure of the Tiirkmins. 
leave KhwSrazm (!) and migrate to the territory of the Pechenegs. 
and the success of the Turkmans is explained by their T«bn> §3 has 
no religious background and the (Muslim!) TOrkmins seem to 
succumb to the pressure of other tribes. Constantine Porphyro- 

f enitus records the first atUck of the Ghuz and Khazars on the 
'cchencgs, circa A.D. 893, and attributes to it the seizure of the 
Magyar territory by the Peebenegs. Some traces of this migration 
of the Pechenegs are foimd in Istakhri {circa a.d. 930), p. xo, and 
the ^udud (a,d. 982). The latter (<Jayh 4 ni) speaks distinctly of 
the "Turkish Pechenegs" in their former seats (|2o) and the 
"Khazarian Pechenegs" in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea. 
sec my commentary, ibid., 312-5. 443-4. In §2 Marvazi echoes 
the same tradition though be modernizes it by the use of the 
later term Terkmdn. The tradition of §3 seems to be entirely 
different. 

§3. The contents of this important record had first become 
known through 'Aufl's Persian translation brought to light hy 
Barthold. Turksstan, I, 99, and re-edited by Marquart, Komanen, 
40»-m. with an amazingly dabocate commentary. Barthold and 
Pelliot have discussed Marquart's theories in their reviews of his 
work, cf. also HudUd, 284, 317, 444 and pastim. Marvazi's original 
adds a few important details to which I referred in my article. Utu 
mmvt.Ua towet mMiulmant sur I'Ati* CentraU au XI* sibcl* (1937). 
There is much that is still dark in this passage but a doser study of 
it enables me to make new suggestions on several points. 

A. The QAy. The migration was begun the QCln, but its 
easternmost link seems to have been the Qiy. 

According to Marvazi. the left their territory because (a) they 
were afraid of the ruler of ^t&y and (&) they were cramped for 
grazing grounds.^ The obvious explanation is that the expan.sion of 
the Qitiy federation under the Liao dynasty caused a redistribution 
of pastures and that the QQn bad to leave their headquarterx 
(mardkii) and move westwards. The QQn were ousted from "Iktse 
posture lands (mari'f)” by a stronger tribe called (^y. The phrase 
IS dumsy but suggests that the Q&y attacked not the original homes 
of the (^n but the new pasture lands which the Qfin were using. 
The Qiy are said to have "followed" (or "pursued") the QOn and 
the verb iitaba'a also indicates that Uu QOn were already on the 

< Ct. RiJM al-pauk, at. on tba petiUoa wMeh tlw Tunamnn* nderawed to Sultan 
Wa^Od aaking him to allow tham to craw tba Oxua. baeauM of tba laMOckacy of 
thair pastnraa. 
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move.* In Anbic loipt tbe names Qit&y and Qly can be easily 
confused, but the separate entity of the Qiy is attested in other 
sources as well. 

The oldest record of this tribe* is in Biruni's Ta/Mm (written in 
410/10x9), ed. Wright, 145: "the Sixth Clime begins from tbe terri* 
tory of the Eastern Turks, such as the Qiy. Qlin, Khirkhw, Kimak 
and Toghuzghuz," etc., cf. ffudud, 2&4. Incidentally thfe enumera* 
tion suggests that tbe Qiy were considered as the easternmost tribe 
intbelist. la compiledshortly after4IX/1030, 
no mention is fot^ of the Qiy and ^in. while (the capital of ?) 
^ figures as tbe easternmost point of the Second Clime, beyond 
Utkin (vji. p. 69). This curious omission may be due to the technical 
impossibility of fixing astronomically the position of nomad tribes. 

In Kashghari's Dtwin, 1 ,28, the (^y appear in tbe series of tribes 
stretching from tbe Byzantine Empire in a west-to-east direction: 
Pecheneg—Qipchaq—Of hui—Yamik (Kimik)—Bashghurt—BasmH 
—Qiy—VabiqQ—Tatir—Qirqiz. The latter are said to live in the 
neighbourhood of al-^n, Le. of Kbitiy, for the China proper of the 
Sung is called by the author "Tavghlch. which isMa9in (•Mahichio).” 
Another series of tribes "in the middle (zone) between south and 
rtorth (sic)” is as follows: Cbigil—Tukbs—Yagbmi—Ighriq— 
Charoq—Jumul—Uyghur—Tangut—Khitly, "which is al-$In.” On 
the Hap accompanying Ki^hari's text,* ^y is shown in tbe space 
between the Irtish and Obi: beyond the Irtish and to the north (I) 
of the monntains (Altai ?) is inscribed UtA.n: to the north-cast of the 
latter and on the left bank of the Yamur (Obi) is shown "the habitat 
of the Jumul" and downstream from it "the habitat of the Qiy." 
This position agrees with tbe place of tbe Q&y in the above-mentioned 
enumeration acoordiitf to which the tribe lived considerably to the 
west of the Qirqiz. On the other hand, Qiy appears immediately 
north of DlM.n. If this name stands for the w^-known Otfikin in 
the Selenga basin, tbe position of the Qay should be moved con- 
stderably eastward to tbe neighbourhood of Baikal (?}. However, 
Kisbghan’s Otk.n may echo the OMn of Biruni and Marvazi, on 
which see Chap. IX, In this case no great importance should 

be attached to K&sligbari's location of a httle-known place. All 
we can ay is that in the two series of tribes the Qiy and the equally 
vague Jumul are taken for neighbours. Kishghari, III, zi8, con¬ 
siders the Qay as a Turkish tribe, and though, I, 30, he mentions 
them among the peoples having their own ItigUa ("language, or 

• lo ‘Anfri truaUtaOB. tb« QiT tbe QSn ewey Iron thw owa OMturM, !«. 

tram the Migbbeorhood of the gsy peatarte [er kkmd 4ir 

*Tbe une TUy ot tbe ffudW. which I tenOlivoly eenpeiod with Oily, II.•J., 
** 9 , h Hill uneertele. The tfarce dote of the Rret chancter edniit o 4 ea eftermtive 
netontion aa vx Chap. Vltl, {33. 

* Ihc >U|i nay ba%o bcea draws ^ the aethor hbeedl. or on itk iwUcs- 

Uona. d. A. Hrrrxnam. Di* iUetU IMtwSr IKrAaertr. le muMli tott. p. *j 

bat It tsttote that Kaahshari'i kBowtedao o( Farther Alia was h^. v.a (Sep. IX. 
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^aleet"), he admits that they speak good Turkish.* Finally. 
Ill, 58. a Turkish verse is quoted whose authw accuses his enemy 
of having stolen his Qky slave. 

Next, in chronological order comes Marvazi's paragraph describ¬ 
ing the chain of migration of Turki.^ tribes (83). 'Aufl's pessaee is 
only a translation of it. 

The Syriac Map pablished by the late Mingana in the Manckester 
Cuantan of 10^ May, 1933, shows at the eastern extremity of the 
^th Clime "Qirqu; Qay and Qun; the country of the Turks and 
Mongob (I)." The last detail makes it difficult to accept the date of 
A.D. 1150 attributed to it by the editor. In aiw case, the description 
of the Sixth Clime is apparently influenced by BlrQnl's Ta/Mm, which 
manual b also directly responsible for YSqQt’s description of the 
Climes, I, 33.* 

Thus BirOnl, Kislighari and Marvazi are our original authorities 
on the Qky. The date of the Ta/kim (10*9 ?) in which the ^y and 
QOn are mentioned for the first time might suggest that the in¬ 
formation on the Far Eastern peoples was brought by the K’itan 
embassy of a.d. 1027 (Chap. VIII, Jaa). The dbtance between the 
Qiy and Qun on the one hand (6th Clime) and the Qitay on the 
other (and Clime) b considerable. It may indicate that the tribes 
had already begun their westward trek, unless it is due to the 
southern expansion of the Qitay. 

. Kishghan's enumeration of the order in which the tribes come b 
presumably more reUablc than their position on bb Map. As there 
is no trace of the Qfln in K&shghari, he may have in view some later 
period when the Qiy had moved still more to the west before 
vanishing from the stage and being forgotten by later writers. 

Who were the Qly ?• Some connection with the Qitay and some 
Bimilarity of names make me think of the Hi (read: xi)/ who are 
often coupled with the Qitay. In the Orkhon inscription the name 
Tatabt presumably refers to them,* wliile the Chinese transcription 
may have preserved their indi^nous appellation (originally 
K'u-mo-bi). In the T'ang-sktt their territory b said to be con¬ 
tiguous in the north-east with the K'itan and in the west with the 
Turks. 

•I. 33; pMOOoow V iiirtwid otI. 393: tbair vorU flriMr. *biv« M": 
U^l. loS: th*ir wort f«(. '» (rait. a bewy" (both wort* in connon with aovwnl other 
tnboe), 

*Thia map ownu to b* Idcntkal with that pubUibed brCbabot. UMmapptmo »44 
Syritmmt duX/ll* ttfth. in Bull, da gdog. kiM. aidater.. JS97. pp. aS-ii«. and 189S. 
PP’ 3**43- Cf. HoDiKxnaan, 167-7B, 

*3iUmBart. y ow a w ra. 33. 1S7. made a nlctake in CMlwiaa the (Mr (Kaiholuri. 
I. *S) with tbe Ofhut clan (KSthghaii. 1. 56: Oaytr*)- On tha other be 
tboufbt that tbe foonden o< tbe Qfpehaq dynaitf (etna 314/1 lao) were HI. ibid.. 
«»7. ‘37- 

• Accortine to Karisteo, the proonaefatteo of tho sign in CaotoiWM it kmy IHalouit). 
TM* tiMhee U etUl nearer to Qar. PeUiot. J.A.. April, 1910. 130. rmtoree the 
andent reading Hi ae >(4i. or. In tbe complete form K-u-mo^ 

* Thocnaen. I muript iamt. 141. and ZDStO. 1934,174. Mrtoraaelcy. 2op.. XII. too. 
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As eariy as a.d. 696, they had made an alliance with the latter. 
In the beginning of the ninth century they allied themselves with 
the Uyghurs.^ Finally, the K'itan subdued the Hi and I learn from 
Prof. Hatoun that they transferred a considerable number of them 
to the north-west of the great bend of the Yellow River. The 
solution of our problem lies in this direction, but it must be reserved 
as a prize for those who can read the Chinese chronicles of the K'itan. 

B. The Q 0 ]«. The name is found ooly in Binini and Marvazi 
(>‘Aufi). M in the case of Qiy. the earliest information about 
O&n was possibly obtained through the K'itan ambassador, but tbe 
additional facts seem to be due to Akinchi b. Qochqai (v.i. p. xoz). 
A “very old, co rre ct and reliable" MS. of 'AuA (6r.Mu8.Or. 2670) 
instead of Qim gives Q.Ty, which form caused me to suppose, 

285, that QCliiaQGri, v.i. §5 Ur. This surmise is no more defendablc 
in view of Marvazi's clear spelling and his unexpected revela* 
tion that the QQn were Nestorian Kristians. The report of a 
considerable success of Christian proselytization among the Far 
Eastern nomads, namely, the conversion of tbe Kereit, reached tbe 
West only about a.s. 1009.* This date oorrobcuates the assumption 
that the great migration could have taken place <mly in the eleventh 
century. The name Qiln, however, does not occur among the 
Christian tribes of the Far East.* As the conversion of an important 
tribe would not have passed unobserved in the centre of Nestorian 
administration, we have to suppose either that the Qun were only a. 
part of Mine fedmtioo (Kereit, On^t) or that is a Qitay term 
for a tribe familiar to us under a different name. As yet we know 
of DO conversions to the north of Mongolia. Thus it is ^obable 
that the Qon were established among the Mongols. 

Marquart's theory, KomAnen, 80, about the Quo being a division 
of the tribe Marqa or Murija is a mistake. Instead of 'Aufi's m.TqA 
Marvazi has a clear "a tribe," and this reading is supported 
by the Persian variant mAriumi in one of 'Aufi's MSS. Conse¬ 
quently, exU Mvrqa\ 

Professor Haloun whom I have consulted on the identity of the 
Qfin has made a new and original suggestion. He would consider 
the possibility of the QQn being the Tu-yu-hun. "Beside the full 
form of tbe latter name, the shortened forms T'^-kim and T'»t*Aim 
are also, and in fact preferably, used in the Chinese sources from the 
seventh century a.d. onwards. Instances of simple Hun (Middle 
Chinese ytien) are very numerous as well". 


• Sm laklaf [Biebiirial, tarriy* •trrim. I/a. pp. 47»-C, wher* tba iafonution oo 
tW 11) 1* groapad lOKtUicr. 

' Tba nUM QM In SInrvail (a CiMp. VIII. {35, Iwt tutlortnutaly iot our 

t»makrMi\-« poipew. not ta Chapi IX, {3 ter. 

* fi*r HctnMt, Cknm. EeU., Ill, 170^^; tM acnr thii noHOM la A. kllnjcana. 
Tht tmfy af CUiitiaMty la Cratnl AHa. SUBcliMtar, iojs, p. 13. 

Chrt»U»o trlbM amoag Um Moofota awo KwWt Onrtt Nayinan Mid partly 
MarklL Sm MUot, CkrAitm d'AtU CrntraU. in Tatmt^aa, 1914, 6aj-44. and 
CrnaTt. L'ampin <h* ttipfti, 1930, T43-S. 
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"'Hie first knowrn home of the T*U'*yO<ban was in 90 utb>western 
Manchuria and thdr original langu^ may have bem a Mongolian 
dialect.* About a.d. 310 they occupied the country round the present 
Ho^tou in Kan-su and made themselves musters of the KOkcnCr 
region over which they ruled uncontested from a-D. 4^.* After a 
crushing defeat inflicted upon the T'u-yfl-hun by the Tibetans in 663. 
their qayan. together with a large body of Ilia followm, was setUed by 
the Ch i nese at An-UKhou, to tlw soutnof modem Ning>hsta(A.D. 672), 
while other fractions of the tribe were established near Yen-ao-fu in 
Shen-si (Hun-chou), in south-eastern Ordw (Ning-shuo^hou). on tlic 
Ulan-mQxen, south of Liang-chou (Ko-rntn-chou), and elsewhere. In 
769 Audo-chou in its turn was taken by tlic Tibetans and the main 
body of the T'u-yfl-hun shilled to the region of Yin-shon, north of the 
great bend of the Huang-bo, where they form^ the chief constituent 
clement of the population during the ninth and tenth centuria, the 
other elements betug the Slia-to, the Ch*i*p'i and other Turkish tribes. 
In the second half of the ninth century on important division of the 
Tu-yOdiun mov*ed further on to Nortbem Shan-sL Their rule over 
Ta-t ung (881-S91) was broken by the Sha-to, and thereupon a group 
settled round YQ-cbou (near the Little Wu-t’ai-^an) became paramount. 
During the tenth century this group practically bordered on the 
"Wntcra Hi” who, fleeing the K'itan, haa occupieu Kod-chou (present 
Huai'lai, north-west of Peking]. The K'itan subdued the T'u-yu-hun 
of Yin-shan in 916 and dominated the territory of Yil-chou in 938. 
The T'u-yu-hun of YO-chou crossed over to Chinese territory, and in 946 
were almost annihilated near lan-chou (north-west of Pai-ybon-fu). 
There seems to be no direct indication as to a migration of the remaining 
T'u-yfl-hun to the west, but their name disappears from Eastern- 
Asiatic records during the eleventh century.”* 

The prolonged stay of the Tu-yQ-hun in the region of Yin-shan 
makes it quite plausible that at least a part of them were touched 
by Christian propaganda radiating from Ordoe. In this important 
point too Prof. Ha^un’s hypothesis looks very satisfactory. 

As the scene of the clash between the Qay and Qun has to be 
placed somewhere in Eastern Mongolia, and the Shiriya whom the 
subsequently pressed are to be sought near Lake Aral, the 
distance which the Qun travelled over could not be under 4000 Kms. 
This is the most objure link in the chain of migrations. The Qun 
must have been in good numbers to provoke a further di.splacement 
of the western trilm. but their road ran through regions equally 
removed from Chinese, Muslim and Western observers. Apart 
from Marvazi, the only reference to the migration of the Qun is found 
in MattbFos of Urha, in whose text "the people of Serpents" corre¬ 
sponds toourQ»n(v.i. p. 102). The only representative of the tribe 

* Pslbot. NoU ntr Ut rtm-yu-kttttn, la Ttmu-Pmo. 191T, pp. 

* laldnt (Bkharlal. TUvIa i khuMiimars. I, pp. 73-^. 

* It Menu law prowWe toat Ow Qm miibt bav* baea coanactad vlth a ToUa (ilba 
Hw% which hacooMa known circa a.u. fieo and whoaa latar (lantiai«s aro cknaiy con- 
nectad whh tba Uyghai*. Chavattao, Datum^ntt tm let Tou-Jiim ofddiiUtur, 
p. S7, n. 3. No. !«. 
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whose memory has survived is the amir A)dnchi b. Qochqar, of 
whom it will be more coovenient to speak in the foUowing paragraph. 

C. AL-SBAatYA. With regard to this group wc have three 
questions to coasider, namely, (a) its relation to the homonymous 
group mentioned in t^ chapter on China; (b) the implications of the 
name; and (r) the authority for Marvazi's repurt. 

(a) A group of al*Shiriya is described in Chapter VIII, §20. at a 
half-month's distance to the east of Shan-chou (or Sha-chou ?). 
These Sh&riya who are said to have iled from Islam, Le. from some 
more westerly region, seem to have been connected with the Sari- 
Yughurs of Kan-su. The more important group of the Sh&riya 
which, in the great migration of Turkish trib«, forms the princi^ 
connecting link between Western Asia and Eastern Europe, is to 
be located some 3,000 Kms. to the N.W. of the first group. If the 
identity of their ruune points to their appurtenance to the same 
nation, the latter must have expertenced considerable vicissitudes 
and have been very widely scattered. 

(b) StripDcd of the Arabic ending the name appears in ‘Aufi as 
SM. Harold' restored this form as Turkisb s^, "yellow,” and 
compared it with the name of the Qipchaq (Komans), whom the 
Russians call Polovtsi (from noaosya, "yellowisb. sallow,” see 
V'-A: 315) and the Western Europeans, PalHdi, etc.' 

As is customary with nomade federations, the "Qipchsui” must 
have been an association of various tribes,* within which the cl^ftain- 
ship was assumed by single clans, families and even outsiders. 
Very probably the variety of names under which the federation is 
known reflects the historic succession of leadership within it. The 
^udid. §18, refers to several territories intermediate between the 
Kimak and Qipchaq. The name of one of them spelt Y-ysOn-ydsH 
made me susp^ in the fint part of it a reference to some Yughurs 
whose presence in the Qara-qum sands is referred to in several sources. 
fl.-ji.. 309-10.* If Marvasi's $3 has in view this tribe, the com¬ 
parison with Chap. VIII, fao, mi^t suggest that, after the 
catastrophe of a.d. &40. a part of the Uyghurs had sou|^t refuge in 
this remote region lying to the north-east of the Aral lake. We have 
tto means, however, of answering the questions when and why the 

’ I* hi* reriew «l XUraMit'a K v m a i un , whicK H. H. ScJwodw bu tranalated into 
Ctmaa ia bi* tatx«h)Ct»o« to Maraturt'* W 4 krot Mrmmg, p. 54*. 

* 7 b* coBitaR-iato.bolna of tb* ^pebaq lornw tiw aobjcct of Uarqoart't book. 
Oitr d<u y M ttwm dtr K^mantn, 1414. Cl. ttom ff.-A., V*i. *ith toy conimfitaiy. 
UoMoUy D. A. Rwovtky ba* pubikbed a MriM of Sr* Mcollrat trtkdci oo tbe 
Ibtovtia. .rffoiBiM—i y—datflufw. 1935-9 (m* espccklly Cbapte* I; tba orifio* 
of tb* t'olovtk). 

* In Juvaynt II. 101 ,1 abookl now rvlore tb* oanM* of tbe two rittn QYLY ead 
UMf J u •Qm^ and 

*0r CooM the nfi of tni* sroep rqireaeBt aocu variatfoe of yiw* (V'l- }'* ^)- 
We are insoftdaatty Infonnad of tea aoiiy dWtcibotlon of tfau PtnAlib trib* whka 
bafore A.D. 1000 b tappOMd to have eecepied Ibt middle and ktwar eourte of tbe 
Obi and the lowtr rteoliM of tbe Irtiin, *et V. N. Cbcmetaov, Ctitrk bacMaaaa 
OitMk Ywgnt. in Aref. Sm*. IiuI. Sfebr. KtM.. IX i«4i. pp. xS-aS. 
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Kan-cbou Yughurs received their surname Sari ("Yellow") (v.i. 
p. 77), and whether some larger division of the tribe was entitled 
to this appellation.^ Should our identification of the Sh&hya find 
a further confirmation, one might imagine that the western series of 
migration was provoked by this particular tribe, while the rest of 
the "Qipebaq" federation was not affected by it. In any case, to 
be in the position to press on the Muslim Turkmans, the Sh&riya 
(whether Polovtsi, or a special Uyghur tribe) must have lived in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Aral and the lower course of ttic Sir-daiy&.* 

Before we survey the repercussions of the movement among the 
western tribes it will be helpful to consider one important point 
throwing light on the origin of $3. 

I am inclined to connect the transmission of our report with the 
person of an amir of Qun origin whose name is found in our text. 
According to Juvaynl. II. 3. Akinchi b. Qochqar was Sanjar's slave, 
iri)ereas 1 . Athir. X, i8x, says that he was one of Bark-yaruq’s 
slaves and that this sultan appointed him Khwurazmshfth. Bark* 
yaruq began to reign in Shawal 4S7/14 Octobcr-ix November, 
X094, and the nomination of Akin^i was probably made on the 
occasion of Bark-yaruq's first visit to Khorasan ^tcr tho over¬ 
throw of his tyrannous uncle Arslan Arghun. Bark-yaruq reached 
his army on 5 Jamidl I 490/20 April, 10^, and stayed in Khorasan 
over seven months. Al^^ had time to collect a force of xo.ooo, 
most probably in his new government, and then came to Marv to 
join the Sultan, who by that time liad returned to Trfiq. Akinchi 
arrived with a small escort and, while engaged in merry-making, 
was attacked and killed by two rival amirs. This must have 
happened towards the ve^ end of 1097. Consequently, only for a 
ve^ short time did Akinchi enjoy his govcmorsliip, thou^ a 
previous acquaintance with Khwfirazm was a necessary pren^utsite 
of his appointment. The fact that both his father's and his son's 
names are known points to some family tradition as accounting for 
Akinchi's own whereabouts. A man of such standing as to become 
Khwfirazmsh&h, i.e. the governor responsible for the whole northern 
front of the Scljuk empire, mu.st have been a prominent personality 
fully aware of the events in Ute steppe to the north of the Aral lake 
and the Caspian. There » nothing strange in the supposition that 
the court physician Shaiaf al-Zamfin, himself a zuitive of Marv, 
knew him personally. He might even have been called to attend 
on the dying Khwirazmsh&h. 

It stands to reason that the immense migration of tribes ranging 
from Manchuria to the Black Sea could not be a matter of a lew 

* W« cu only pvt oa raoord. u * nw* nnlUl. that st aa oatHcf tiaM, tbt Tfttfith 
wan divided Uto two craapi caUed "Black" awl "Vellow." ««e ftyA., 301. A 
conaidenble «tream Saifau flews la the aaishboarhood ot the tfera-qam Made. 

tyiersurt. XeMaaea. 41. took SSri for the ca|>ital ol Maxandaraa. but la hie 
ecmeticct, iMd.. eoj. hu edmitted that the conauy el Sirl naet have Uia to the 
east ot the Turionans. 
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I. nor cooM it have been surveyed in iU entirety from outside. 
Very probtbly the two series of moves, "^y—QCLn—Shfiiiya” and 
■'TQrkmin—Chur—Pecheneg” were knitted together at some 
central point, such as Khwftiaam. No person was better qualified 
to correlate the facts than AkiiMdii b. Q^qar.^ 

If our surmise is correct, the Urminus tnU qvtm of the report is 
A.D. 1097, but the family tradition may have been considerably 
older, and the only course open to us is to check the date of the last 
waves of the migrmtioa whi^ reached the shores of the Bla^ Sea. 
This will oblige us to reverse the order of otu* survey and proceed 
from the West to the East. 

D. Bahr ArmIniya. No sea. except the Lakes of Urmia or 
Van could be called “Armenian." The mistake in Marvazi (and 
*Aufi) is obvious. In the chapter on the Turks ($13). the Majghari 
are to occupy the territory down to Bahr al>R&m, and, as the 
Pechen^ ousted the Magyars from these lands, Arminiya 
must be restored as Bafv d-R6miya. a natural term for the Bls^ 
Sea. sec Chap. IX, $13. 

E. The PscHZHBCS (v.). §10). In the famous passage of I>« 
administTMdo inptrio (Chap. 37), Constantine Porphyrogenitus says 
that fifty, or fifty-five ye^ before the composition of bis book 
(written circa a.d. 9^} ti^ Khazors and the Oghuz (Ghuz) drove the 
P^enegs from their former territory and the Pe^enegs came to 
seize the land of the Magyars (Tov^m in Byzantine terminology), 
“which they occupy even to this day." According to Constantine’s 
chronology, the tenitory near the Black Sea was reached by the 
Peeben^ shortly before a.o. 900, i.e. earlier than Apaoki laid the 
first foundations of the K’itan state (ctres a.d. 907) I Consequently 
our report has in view some further movements among the 
Peebenegs. In 1036 Yaroslav of Kiev inflicted a crushing defeat on 
them, but down to the middle of the eleventh century they were 
active in the Balkans and on the Byzautine front. Under the year 
1054 the Russian chronicles refer for the first time to the “Torks" 
(aGhuz) and, simultaneously, to the Polovtsi (Qipchaq). In 1064 
the Ghuz appear on the Danube, see Hudiii, 316. 

Of great importance is the passage ^ich Marqoart, Komanen, 55, 
discovered in the Armenian historian Mattheos of Ufha who 
MHO 1050-1 s^ that a people of "Serpents" (avi-ie'H). having 
defeated the "rallid, or Fallow ones {xartil}/’ the latter did the 
same to the “Uz and Patsinnak," and finally the Pcchenegs (perhaps 
with some others of the enumerated trib«) raided the Byzantine 
territory. The raid is confirmed by Byzantine sources,* but iK>thing 
dsc is known of its remote stimulus. In any case, it must not be 

' Tte Mlsitity oi Aklachi In ’Ana's tnxt with Uw cowomor of Khwtrun was Sto- 
covend by SUnjMrt A'awanfli. hot Buthoid in hto rtwAcsCu. 1900, had 
already writtea on the Mid Khwimmahlh (eM Eafl. tranal., p. tte). 

See the n m i rli a t ile atiaily by V. O. Vaailyovaky. VittnUytt i Pteitntgi in TnJi. 
L* 190%. i-t?}. which naaiMa noknown to Mac^vart, ffemwvn, jj. 
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ima^^incd that Mattheos resumes the events of one single 3%ar, the 
migration <»i such a scale having evidently required a series of 
seasons. If we compare the passage of Mattheos with our text, his 
"Pallid ones" (a us^ designation of the Koman-Qipebaq) may 
correspond to our Sb&rl/Sar! (in Turkish "yeDow. p^id") and his 
"Serpents" to our Qun.^ Mattheos knew nothing of the Qay who 
i had remained in the Far East. 

We might remember at this place Constantine’s testimony that 
after a.d. 889 some Pechenegs stayed back under the Ghuz dominion, 
which fact seems to be conhnned by the fludsd { <Jayh&n{). This 
I part of the people may have become involved in the series of move* 

ments described in I3. and thus have added to the unrest in the 
southern Russian steppes occupied ^ the other Pcchen^. 

F.G. The Ghuz and TOikmXk. The rigoitms distinction between 
the heathen and Muslim Ghuz (v.s. §2) has some chronological im* 
portance. Our sources on the beginning of Islam among Turko* 
mans are very scanty. From Ga^izi, wo learn that the chief 
of the "Ghuz Turks," with whom the last Somanid sought refuge 
in 39Z/Z001, made profession of Islam and established marriage tics 
with his guest.' This shows how tardily Islam was finding its way 
into the steppes.' 

The follow^ details in our atialysis merit special attention. 

(«) The great migration referred to by Marvazi is connected with 
the rise of the Qitay dynasty {907/X124). 

(8) The Qitay mba^y of 1027 must be re^x>nsible for the first 
mention of the Q&y and QQn found in Birum. Both nations are 
still placed cast of the Khirkhiz. This suggests that the eastern part 
of the great migration began afttr a.d. 1027. 

(e) The Christianity of the ^n (Marvazi) also brings us down to 
the eleventh century. 

(i) The superiority of the Muslim Tilrkmfins over the heathen 
Ghuz similarly points to the eleventh century, 
i (a) Marvazi's chain of migrations is not linked either with the 

* Khozars or with the Majgharis, which can indicate that the fonner 
ceased to exist as an important state (second half of tltc tenth 
century), and the latter had already settl^ beyond the Carpathiaits 
(after a.d. 900). 

{/) As the first southward spread of the Pechenegs (shortly before 
I A.D. 900) is chronologically out of the question, our source must 

' refer to the second Pecheneg migration about the middle of the 

eleventh century. 

' * In llw nontb o( a ChiiitiAn author. tW akknaina “Serpooti'* ia tooMwbat un* 

expected when ap^lad to a tribe that li Mid to have p reiai wd ChrUtiaiutr. 

f Uartbotd. 369. and OokrrS UMrii /urJimtm, aarotfa. m, »«, ideatiSee 

• tbia YabChO (or with an anreator «( the Saiiniw. whkh ^ret th« taeta an 

added {.Paam, Pr>« "a kind ol hawk", tea La Coq.H«>arrA.iiir/iir*. 

raUntrri, in <911, Il/S-P- >> 4 l- 

* A« ainated above, p, 94, the term TdrSiMln fat oer fs may be an anachnwiam 
ietrodueM by Uarvsxi into an earlier tradiilon. 
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{£) The Khwiraimsh&h Akinchi b. QocbqAr. who died a.d. 1097. 
may have witnessed in hts youth, or known through bis father, the 
last stages of the great migration; the tnbal traction of the Qun 
was undoubtedly pr es erved in his family. 

(A) Grosso the migration is to be located within the period 
A.O. 1030-50, as already guessed by Marquart.* 

It remains for us to eliminate one more complication. The final 
formation of the Qtpehaq state is attributed by Marquart, Komantn, 
137, to the Icader^p of a family which, according to Chinese sources, 
had left the district of Wu>p'ing on the river ChA-lien, near the 
mountain of An*ta-han, see Bretschneidcr. II, 72. Marquart 
locates this region in the province of Jehol.* The priim who led 
the migration was K'Q-ch'u, and we are told that his grandson 
l-no-ssu was an old man v^en he submitted to Cbengiz. This 
detail suggests that the emigration of K'&<h’u took plaM "about 
A.O. 1120 at the latest." and Pelliot, J.A., April. 1920, p. 150. 
agrees with Marquart in placing it "in the beginning of the twelfth 
century." Marquart further thinks that K’ti*ch’u kft his country 
in connection with the rise of the Kin Ulurje) in a.o. 1115 and the 
fall of the K’itan in a.d. 1125. 

This particular migration of a Far Eastern tribe forms a curious 
parallel to the series described by Marvazi, but can hardly be identical 
with the Utter. According to Marvazi the Qhn left the Far East 
when the Qitiy were still in power and the "beginning of the twelfth 
century" is also too Ute in consideration of the latest date found in 
the TabdT namely, 514/1120. Marquart's assumption 

that K'ii<h'u was a Hi is doubtful (or by the time in question great 
changes must have taken place in the ethnical composition of 
Jehol. Is any case, the Qun amir Akinchi (d. a.o. Z093) could not 
be connected with the migration of K'a*ch'u. 

$4. The KuihkhTz. The beginning on orientation and burials is 
abridged in 'AnO. ibid., lines I4*'i7. In the ^udUd the Khallukh 
and Kimak are simikrly enumerati^ as neighbours of tbe Khirkhiz 
({14), and a colony of the latter (§15,13.} may have been in touch 
with the Yaghma and KuchA {Md., p. 273. lines S~9); burning of 
the dead as in Mutahhar, IV, 22, and in Marvazi,' but without the 
Utter's record of a Uter change. GardizI. ed. Barthold, p. 87. also 
mentions the burning of the dead and /aghinun. Tbe latter 
term is undoubtedly of Eastem-Iranian (Sogbdian) origin and 

* 37. Sorm o( Uan|urt‘» anstMAts w* v¥roo4. UarqMtrt hinaaU 

romcttd bb iatacpmatkio of I. AUUr. fx. *Ba ia hi* l»tar Article in Uuttr. 
J aM ttrJktf, 1BZ4. p. S76. Aote 5. Hit tMiiie error it the eonfeiion o< tbe Fbr Katttra 
V)*/ ottb tbe Uhet clea of Qeyl (<Qty1|ti). 

'We-n’uC'te ie tbe tethiory c< the ^‘nuddle" CAptUl of the K'itAA fTA-tinc-fn 
Aadcr tne iUa), It liet Ia the meeat territory of the KhATAcbin trioe, li the 
eeiabbeurbood of XbedtwCli'ib.mf (G. Heloon). 

' Tbe reecAt (1939] RoatiAa AfehecoiofleAl expeUltioa to the Aoeiwt Qtrthii eree 
eA tbi left bAAk of the eppa Yceftei tunvered boriel (ebeAdy pJlafcd at 
•A euty tlsie) !■ vbicb tcMtered, "teneUmet cAorred*' bemAA booee were fooed. 
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connected with the word fiagh, "God" {ct. The description 
of the practices of a Turkish shaman (?am) is very accurate. 

§5. The beginning of this story seems to be a vogue reference to 
the terrible d^c of Kemchik-bom through whi^ the Yenisei 
pierces the Sayan mountains. At some places the gorge is only 
30 yards wide with the current rushing along at the spe^ of 40 milM 
an hour. The journey from Cha-kul (above the gorge) to Minusinsk 
lying in the pl^ used to take 3-3 days, see Camithers. Unknown 
MongoUn, Z914, I, zio. Further on, from Achinsk to Krasnoyarsk 
the river again flows tl\rough a mountainous landscape. The four 
watercourses must be the head-waters of the Yenisei rising in 
Uriangkhay (Tannu-Tuvim), via. the Ulu-kem, formed of Bei-kem 
and Khuakem, ajKl the Kemchik. Rashid al-<lln calls the head¬ 
waters of the Yenisei Sckit-mUrtn ("the Eight rivers"). 

Nothing can be said about the people described in the second part 
of the item. The dogs "as la^e as oxen" .remind one of the 
mysterious country call^ in Turki^ It-baraq {•iti-haraa, "one whose 
dogs arc hairy"). This name occurs in the story of Oghus-khan's 
exploits, see Kashid al-din, VII, 23, Abul-Ghlzi, cd. Desmaisons. 
18, and Oghut-nanu, §34. The particulars of It-baraq (Baraqa) are 
very contradictory. Marquart, Komanen. 146, compares its people 
with Volga Bulghais: PeUiot, T^oung-Pao, X030, 337, sees in the 
name of its king Masar an echo of Hi$r (Egypt); Bang and Rachmati, 
1932, re^ the name of the country •Barqan, with reference to 
K&shghari, I. 378, according to whom "the Lower Tavghaj is 
Barqan, i.e. KS^ghar.” If my suggestion had some truth in it, 
wc should look for It-baraq on w middle Yenisei. 

The story which must go back to Jaybini was translated by 
*Aufl, see Barthold, Turkish, I, zoo m Ni;&mu'd-<nn. ox., No. 1967; 
sununed up in Barthold, Kirgitt, 1927, 24. 

§5 bis. This paramph seems to be a more sober version of 
Chapter XV. §21.* jroth refer to a region in the neighbourhood of 
Kishghar sriiich the epitomist has some difliculty in describing. 
Tlie second passage is dearer in Mutahhor, IV, 92. who says that a 
kind of nasnds ("faun") is found in the region of B&mir (Pamir), 
which is a desert (ma/dsa) stretching between Kashmir, Tibet, 
Vakhkn and China. The nasn 4 s are covered with fur except on 
their faces, and leap like gazelles; the people of VakhSm hunt them 
and eat them. The animal may be the Ovis PoU (T. A. Minorsky). 
K&shghari. bom in the vidnity of Pamir, had to remove the munis 
to a farther Urra incognila. On his Map some sands arc shown to 
the north of the lake into which the rivers Hi, Irtish and Obi are 
supposed to disembogue, with the legend: "nasnis are said to live 
in this wilderness." 

Two different items are wrongly coupled in this para¬ 
graph. The beginning corresponds to the description of the road 
* lA Quptor IX. m ud sai* prmnt s ilmUAr cam o< |»t«U«Utai. 
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from Chln&njktth to the Khirkfate, Gardlzl, 86. cf. ff.-'A, 282. The 
wild peo^ of the second part correspond to the Fdr!/^i1, whom 
the li.-'A. and Gaidlu place heycnd and to the «u/ of the Khirkhiz. 
Gaixhzi's PeniBn translation, pp. 86-7, runs parallel with our text, 
the latter being fuller at the end. Mutald^, IV, 96, and the 
iftimd, §14, X. are brief, but the former ad^ two items; on a people 
living among the Turlu which salts and eats the corpses of its 
enemies, and on another people "living in the north" (cf. §Z2l«p) 
existing like wild animals. All these details must go back to 
Jayhinl. 

Uarvtzi leaves out the name 'Owf. but it occurs in another 
paragraph (Chap. VIII. §^), which is also found in the if.-A. 
(<Jayh&ni ^). In it the *Quri are similarly placed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Khirkhiz. The HttiM (§14, z.) describes the PQri 
((^ri ?) as brutal cannibals having a language of their own. whereas 
in Gary's more detailed description the wild people seem to be 
the manh-dwellers 00 the road to tlie large (or great ?) tribe F(]ri(?) 
living at a dtstance of 2-3 months beyond the Khirkhiz. Even if 
easy stages of 30 Kms. be reckoned, a radius of 1600-2700 Kms. from 
the Yenisei takes us to the neighbourhood of the lOungan range, 
and even into Manchuria. If t^ Fdri (QSri ?) lived nt the end of 
the road they must have been of Tunguz or Mongol stock. The 
form ^iZrf is preferable to FM} because it is supported by other 
sources. In the Orkhon inscriptions a name QuAmk twice occurs 
in the series; ‘'Qlrqlz, Qurtqan, Otuz-Tatar. Qitay, Tatabi." Rashid 
al*din, ed. Berezin, VII, 168. refers to the peoples "QAri. BarghQt. 
TQmfit and BiyiQk. which be classes as Mongols* and places in the 
region called BarqOjin-TOkum in the neighb^hood of the Qirqiz. 

ibid., 1^, IZ2, z68, z88, Z89, is said to be beyond the 
Selotp, apparently in Transbaikalia.* 

§6. The Kkauuxm. Translated in 'Auh, Harquart. Konutntn. 
40, lines Z7-20. The mountain TCLnis (read: •T&is, as in the If--A., 
p. 283) must be Altai (or Tarbaghatai ?). r.rA.i (read; TfiffwA) is 
a weloMne indication how Tur^tdn (?) in Gardizi's more complete 
text is to be restored, cf. ^.'A., p. 287. The fi.-'A. treats the 
Chigil and Tukha as separate tribes and so does Gardizi, o.c., 102. 
Marvazi may introduce here some later information, but the basic 
facts on the Titagish and Qarluq must belong to Jayhani. Of the 
other tribes, Byskl ('Auh: Hsky) is otherwise unknown (in Transoxi- 
ana there was a pl^ B.Yjkdn, see if.-A., p. 355 (I* Hauqal, 396; 

*BuU^ is certainly ^tter than Aufi's NJi: the trilte is 
mentioned as a Yagfama clan in the H.-‘A., §13. Kwk.rMn ('Auh: 

* ni^t t» explaiiMd u a Tnnfu* word tDcaning ''dhildraa. family, detcao- 
danta.'* cf. Uancbio fmi. /mtmi, Goldi pun. a* qiwtod la MUot, JA.. avrfl, 1913. 
p. 196. 

* AIm RaihJd aMia. ed. Blodket, 5*1: QAii. BaniO, QtrqU. 

* The name h reflected la Knmian Bapi^RR, aa Uh Berti».ea«t«a wiedblowing 
<m Baikal ia called. Baifcaln ii alao a tatall boiottgh to Uw aaal of Baikal. 
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K.witfn) may be connected with the title Kwd.rkiH, known among 
the Gbuz. cf. p. 3x2. 

§7. The KImAx. The §18, abridges the same source: 

nomads, sable^martens, migrations to the Ghoz territory. Gardiil.* 
I.C., 83--4, gives a very dose Persian parallel (cf. also the yjkim 
al-marj&H, BSOS, IX/i, X937, 147). A new detail is the use of 
skis by the Kim&k. The description is difTerent from what is found 
in ^12 Ur. 

|$8-9 have been closely translated into Persian by 'Aufi. The 
text {Br.Mus.Or. 2676, f. 67) was published and explained by 
Marquart in Ostas. Ztiitchr., VIII, 1919-20. pp. 296-9. but Marvasi's 
text raises some new points. Through s^c oversight, Marvazi 
in his diffuse Chapter XV gives another variant of §8, which we 
treat here as §8 Us. and in it he happily indicates his source as 
al-Mas 4 lik waUMmUilik, i.e. undoubt^ly Jayh&nl’s lost work, as 
Marquart had guessed. 

' Owing to some misunderstanding there are a few discrepandes 
between the Arabic and Persian texts. As it stands, Marvazi's 
version can bo understood only in the sense that (a) there were three 
nations living "to the right" of the KIm&k, and that (£) the dumb 
barter took place between the merchants and the KimSks (cf. 
wa-yajfH aI-KitnMJ and taff'u al-Ktmdkiya). It is obvious, however, 
that the story refers to some primitive population, much wilder 
than the Turkish KimSks, and ^Atdf must be i^ht in applying the 
report on dumb barter to the three nations "living to the right of 
the Kimak." But how could he have corrected what was incorrect 
in his source ? 

I think the explanation is that KtmJkt of our copy of Marvazi is 
a mis-spelling of some dificrent but rimilarly spelt name. Here 
the comes to our rescue, while quoting among the Khirkhiz 

a tribe called K.saym, which I have tried to explain as •KisAtim, 
ibid., 236. Rashid al-din’s text. ed. Berezin, V, 89, VII, 112, speUs 
the name K.si.mf, KMymi. According to the B*‘dSd the K.saym 
living on mountain slopes had some traits of similarity with the 
Kim&k and Khallukh. This indication points to their being net^ 
bours of the said two nations, and I take it that the name of this 
tribe stood in Marvazi's text instead of Klmdk, and was left out by 
'AufI because he was unable to decipher it. In Russian seventeenth- 
century documents the Turkicized tributaries of the Qirghlz are 
indiscriminately referred to as KisfUim. In the present case also 
this name possibly covered the original'"three tribes'* livitig between 
the Kim&k and lOiirkhiz.* By tiMir origins the Kishtim must have 

*Thif i* iifiAoabt«U/ lh« odsioat prooaacutioa oi tha mid*, the 
Arabic lorra bciOf only a nwlcr /kMomi. 

' W..I.M at-din, VlC lit, aadar hradiog docribea ihrt* "b«tbnMR" Utbaa: 
OrfMt. TSIS^t and (•KuMim). 
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belonged to the Samoyed stock or to the mysterious "Yenisei" 
groups 

The tribes worshipped Fire and Water and, like the Khirkhiz 
($4, cf. $^), burnt their dead. This last habit ntay account 

for their reputation as Fire-worshippers, as was apparently the case 
with the ancient ROs whom the Arab writers calM mAjOs. in view 
of their burial system as described by I. Fadlkn. ci. Uinorsky, 
RUs in E.I. 

The worshipping of waters may reflect the influence of the western 
neighbours of the K.s«ym. Acouding to Gardizi. p. 83, the Kimdk 
worshipped tlie Irtish and said; "the river is the god of the Kfmdk" 
The indication "to the right of the Kim&k" is naturally vague. 
As in Chap. VIII, $35, the expression "to the left of China" is in¬ 
terpreted by NE. we might take our "right"’ for SW. But as the 
obKrver's starting point was probably Bukhara, the mdication "to 
the right" would apply to any southerly direction, from the Siberian 
plams towards the great belt of Central Asian mountains. According 
to the (iudild the KMym ('Kishttm) were trappers and lived in a 
hilly country, somewhere in the Altai region. As tlie merchants 
visiting them from the west used a waterway wc should think either 
of the Irtish or Obi, and rather the former, because the sweep of the 
Obi would make the journey too long.* 

Marquart attached a special importance to ‘Aufi’s mention that 
"the merchandise of that land is copper cups (of) clean (work)." He 
connected this detail with the "Southern Siberian copper and bronze 
civilisation" of the region between the Irtish and Yenisei. However, 
in the light of Uarvazi's text we most understand the passage in the 
sense that copper cups were not a local product but rather the 
product in p^dcular demand among the three tribes. Marvazi 
definitely states that the cups were used as ornaments by their 
women, and refers to another article of importation, "the bags 
(ol ywrai al^kumr ?)," which 'Aufi left out in his translation. 

§a The record of this undotted name apparently goes back to 
Jayhini. but has survived only in Marvazi (and 'Aun). lA>oking 
from the Kim&k region, the giiia. i.e. the dirMtion of the Ka'be, is' 
SW. More probably the is meant in the general sense of the 
south. Apparently the tribe of §9 lived more to the west than the 
tribes of $8. On the strength of 'Anfi's selling Marquart 

tliought of the Uralian people Meshchera QUisfm) living among the 
Bashkir, but did not himself insist on this unlikely surmise. The 
final clement of the name is of course the Arabic suffix ~iyya. The 
name may then be read B$R, N$K, Y$R, and eventuaUy B$RA, 
B$RI, etc. An initial n is improbable in a Turkish name, and 

■ Sm Amtov, £A(uk««Aijr smAw tiwfUM** pitmra. in Ziioaya Starina, 1896. Ill, 
3*5.340. 01 ilw Y«niMi ptoplM (appatenU)' eon«)poiidiB| to tho pooplo cwod by 
nsmuna now ooljr • •maU sroup of Kett (impeoperiy 

* UaloM tiM Vu.Yufon portne* wen wed. 
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Arabic t may stand for £. Our tribe lived in the woods, somewhere 
in the Altai r^on, and can not have anything to do with the BA^RA. 
whom the still suspect letter of the Khazar king locates in the ndgh> 
bourfaood of the Khazar, cf. ff.'A., 471. Should ‘Auh's form 
*MSR be preferred, one might compare it with the name of one of 
the headwaters of the Tom river, c^ed Mras-su. Mras {Maras ?), 
with metathesis of the r, comes very near to *Hasar.^ None of the 
names of the "bushmen" tribes in Rashid aMIn, VII, X13-7, is 
similar to M$R. 

§10. The PtCHiNZGS. Entirely as in Gardizi, p. 95. The 
abridgment of the H.-A., preserves only a few traces of the original 
source which refers to the time before the Pechenegs migrated to 
the south. i.e. before the tenth century a.d. Bakri. pp. 43-3. is more 
complete and adds some details on the conversion m the Pechenegs 
to Islam after 400/1009. On the Pechenegs see also 5 S* »nd 3. 

§11. The Khazar. See I. Rusta. 141-3, and Gardizi, 96 (who 
alone gives the sante detail on the fortification of the camp); the 
geographical names also found in the li.-’A., $50 (see the Com* 
mentary. ibid., pp. 450-60). Bakri, 43-4, ntentions the same two 
towns, but gives more details (on t^ conversion of the Kbazars to 
Judaic). 

In the If.-A., 453-4 .1 suggested that the names of the later town 
5.^1* was nothing tmt a simplification of the earlier Sirigb-shin 
{-sin }). The name of the other town (which probably lay on the 
eastern side of the Volga estuary) cannot be restored with certainty, 
but Marvazi increases the probability of a form like Kh.t-baligh, 
Kk.n-baliek, etc. (though hardly Kkdn-baUgk]). 

§12. The B.si>ils. As in I. Rusta. 140-1, H.-A., §52, and 
Gardizi, 96. Even the name B.rdds (Bakri: F.r^) is characteristic 
for the older tradition (Jayh&nl<I. Kh. ?) as against the form 
Bttrfds found in Istakhri, Mas'Qdi, etc. The tribe is usually iden¬ 
tified with the Mordvans, or rather with the Moksha section of them, 
if.-A., 462-5. There is some obscurity in the item on the emanci- 
Mtkm of the Burd&s females. Chwolson, who edited the passages 
from I. Rusta in 1869, inteipreted it in the sense that the girl is free 
in choosng her lovers, until a suitor applies for her to her father 
and the latter gives her away to him. Our text seems to confirm 
this curious habit. The reading adopted by dc Goeje m I. Kusta, 
141, indefinitely speaks of a suitor to whom the lather gives the ^irl 
away, subject to her (variant; Ms) consent. Gardizi's Persuui 
translation definitely states that the ml chooses tke suitor who 
{in nusri) then asks her father for her. renders the text cleaner 
but seems to contradict the preliminary statement that the girl 
“abandons the authority of her father’* and the use of kkaflbun 
instead of the expected al-kkaflb. 

• lb* Owp. XXXIV, ««*k» ol tfce Ubr .»/«*« Ih l»w land 

b«t th« <k*Tact»fteOe» of the Utter mo and tantradfctocy. v* |5- 
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§§12 hU. ter and qmter form one block of information centring 
round the Bulghar. 'Aufi, in his Persian translation, very closely 
follows Marvazi but leaves out certain details. Marquart, Ein 
arabischer Beriekl *iber die arkUichen (uraliscken) Uhtder aus dem lo. 
JakthunderU. in Ungarisehe Jahrbiicher. 1924, pp. 261-334, has 
studied ‘Aufl's text in great detail, and also, 302-3, examined the 
problem of the sources. 

His cor>clusions need partly to be re^amined. The difficult 
question of the origin of Marvazi’s additional paragraphs can be 
summed up as follows: 

(a) We now know that 'Auh's immediate source was Marvazi. 
'Aun translates even the introductory paragraph of the Tabi’i' on 
the lack of temperance (or "harmony”) in the men living far from 
the Equator, one of Marvazi's hivourite themes! 

(b) It is a fact that I. Rasta, the ^%tdOd and Gardizi, of whom at 
least the latter two certainly used Jayh&ni, omit the paragraph on 
Arctic lands and give a different description of the Bulghar. Very 
curiously they call the latter people Bulkir, which detail seems to 
reflect a Persian pronunciation (cf. also BwdOs for Burfds). We 
have to allow for the existence of earlier and later copies of Jayb&ni's 
work, of which the former must have contained the "BulkAr- 
Burdas” report,^ and the latter made use of the new information 
due to I. F^lAn. 

(e) It is tnw that the known texts of I, Fadl&n's report do not 
contain the details irf Marvazi’s chapter, but even the Mashhad MS. 
of 1 . FadlAn is incomplete.* Some actional details may have 
survived in the private communications which I. FatUin addressed 
to his protector Jaybilnl, as suggested above, p. 7. Under §12 bis 
the points of similwty between I.F. and Marvazi are enumerated 
and a point of divergence explained, and I should not discard I.F.'s 
responsibility for at least a part of Marvazi’s facts. 

(<f) In Biruni's biography found in YiqQt's Irshdd al-artb, VI, 3x0, 
it is reported* how "an ambassador from the extreme limits of the 
Turks” angei^ Sultan MahmOd by telling him that "beyond the sea, 
in the direction of the southern (ssc) Pole.” lie saw the sun rotate 
visibly above the earth. This is very much like the detail on 
Arctic regions found in §Z2 eualer. The Turks are pre-eminently a 
northern nation, and "soutnem” instead of "northern” may have 
crept into the anecdote by mistake. Abul-Hasan 'Ali Bayhaqi's 
T^kh‘i Baykaq (563/1164), recently published in Tehran (1317/ 
1938), throws more light on the possible identity of the ambo^dor. 
It reports, p. 53, that in 4X5/X024 the padtshah "of Bulgh&r and the 

’Th« "BnUclLr.Biixdls*' report poMtUy inoocpotBt*(l in I. Kfaurdi<lhbf)i. M 
•oacned by BwlttoM wilb raeMd lo Um dMCripUon of the “Bulklr" in f. RoeU, 
BeSri and CnrdttL 

'Sen (Knchkoviky]. PMUthtmiy* /Sn FeUatm. Leoinend, 1959. 

* POiMbijr on the anthority ol the Aha Nfr by Abut-Fadl 

Bnybnqi. 
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re^ons which go by the name of Bulghar {tic)/' namely, al*amlr 
AM'IsIjAq b. Ibr&him b. Mubammad b. B.lt.vir had a dream sug* 
gesting tlmt he aboukl send an offering (mdi) to Bayhaq, in 
region of Nishapar, to be spent on alms (nafaqa) and the embellish¬ 
ment {'imdraij of the Friday mosques of and Khusraugtrd. 

He sent rich offerings and joined to them wonderful presents for the 
padishah of Khorasan, "the like of which wonders has never been 
seen." No doubt the gifts were intended for Saltan HabmQd.* 
This may have been the occasion on which the record of information 
on the Far North was completed by the court savants just as was 
done two years later with regard to the Far East, see uap. VIII, 
$33. Copies of the report could easily have circulated in 
Khorasan. 

(«) Resemblance between Marvazi and Biruni can be traced not 
only in the Ta/Mm (a.d. X02g), but also in the earlier TaMld al- 
amdkin (a.d. Z025), and in the later Canon Masitdicus (a.d. 1030 ?}, 
as shown below in §I3 ter* Consequently the idea of his borrowing 
directly from him is by no means out of the question, but as yet we 
know of no work of Biruni's containing an equally detailed account 
of the northern lands, cf. A. Z. Validi, Die N^volker bet Birtmi, in 
ZDMG, 1936. pp. 36 >^i. Nor does the artless narration of Marvazi 
(and his origin^ ?) bw any resemblance to the ponderous and 
characteristic style of the "Muslim Eratosthenes." 

(H Even the latest date found in the Tabi'i' (5x4/1120) is too 
eariy to allow of any contact between Marvazi and Abd I^imid of 
Granada, who claims to have stayed in Sakhsin (ancient Sirigh-tin. 
at the estuary of the Volga) in 535/ZZ31 and 528/1x34, and visited 
Bulghar in S30/XZ36; sec Ferraod, Le Tuhfat ^Atbib, in Jour. As., 
juillet, 1925, pp. xx6. X23. Z32. It is quite possible though that ^e 
visitor from Spain used some of Marvazi's sources while embellishing 
them with the flowers of his fantasy, v.i. ^12 qnaier. Meanwhile 
Abe ^Smid has preserved some details ("Black Sea") which help 
to elucidate dark points in Marvazi’s condensed narration. 

Provisionally only 1 . Fadlan (a.o. 921) and the Bulghar embassy of 
A.D. X024 may be consider^ as the likely indirect sources of Marvazi. 

$13 bis. As already mentioned, the contents of this paragraph 
differ from what is foxmd in 1 . Kusta, 141-2, Gardizi, 97 (who exactly 
follows I. Rusta) and Bakri, 44-5.* Marvazi has the following 
details in common with 1. FadUin: the name Bulgkdr (instead 01 
BuUtdr found in 1 . Kusta, etc.), the title of the king (absent in 
I.R., fji.'A. and Gardizi), the toun of *Suv&r, the existence of hazel 
trees in the Bulgh&r land and, particularly, the short duration of 
the night, insufficient "for the cooking of a pot (of meat),’’ cf. 

> In Septamber. Mabrntd wu in Balkh. eL M. Suim. 5. ,Vatma4, p. 35 . 

• AeoorSfag to Rie> Muvati dirocUy nfm to Abe UAvbSa BtrCnt. p. a. 

* Tbo lt»dad. I31. to too tboft and combiBM Uw JarUal ud BalUil (IftaUui) 
timditioiw. TIuoiiEh Balkhl bo may bovo Iscocpontod kum e( L Fa^Un’* laco. 
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I. Fat^lin in the Mashhad MS. 204bi. 206b, and 205b|f, and in Y&qQt, 
7 ^ 3 it> 7 ^it. 725 b- As I. Fa^iin travelled from Khw&razm to 
BtUghix. the bearing (N.W.) and the distance between the two places 
may also go back to him. I. Fadl&n. Mashhad MS. 203b. estimates 
the distance at 70 days, as confirmed in Puleshestviye, note 308, but 
in the passage on the preparations for his journey. foL 19^. he 
states that the embassy took victuals for three months! Cf. also 
Harquart's surmise, ox., 266, of a possible confusion of sab'in 
("70") and fw'fn ("90"). 

The title of the Bulghar king is separately quoted in §15: Bflfv, 
which is no doubt identical with I. Fadl&n's B.lt»dT, sec Pul^he$iviyt, 
f. 204a and note 8. Both forms may be an ancient mis-spelling of 
the original •YUtavar, or YHtever (?}, cf. 461. identical with 

tMhir found in the Orkhon inscriptioas. In our text the name is 
mutilated, the initial b standing apparently for the Arabic prepo¬ 
sition 

In the Mashhad MS. S.nfn represents 'SModr; 225. quotes 
Suvir on the direct authority of someone who was preaching in the 
local mosque {Mbarani man kdna yakhfubu MAuf). Visitors from 
Suvir, c^xdally of a non-tradiM class, could not be numerous in 
Tnmsoxiana. ft is true that I. Fadlkn, f. 204b. mentions a special 
kMdiib (stc) in Bulgh&r, but, in view of the vagueness of his own 
function in the embassy with which be visited Bulghar, he himself 
might have been referr^ to in Transoxiana as al^khaltb.* The dis¬ 
tance between SuvfLr and Bulghar is not recorded in I. Fadl&n’s 
text, but the formula akkbarant in 1 st. (<BaIkbi) suggests an oral 
communication. 

§12 ter. I. Fadlan’s text contains only some scan^ information 
on Wis 5 which the traveller gathered from the Bulghar king. 
PutesMestviye, tl. 206a. 207b. 2o8a, and Yaqut, IV. 944.* 

Binini in his Canon enumerates aide by side Bul^^i&r, IsQ and Yfira. 


The two towm Suvilr and Bul(di&r, on the 

Long. 

Ut 

river of the RQs and Saqiliba (or: in the 
direction (*j( Nfl^) of the R. and S.) 

The country *Is{l with which the Bulghar- 
ians trade. 

8*0 (?) 

69*0 

49*30 

55*0 

The forests of YOra whose inhabitants are 

wild and trade by dumb barter {mn'aya- 
iMbin] . 

63*0 

47*30 


• I. Milt (h« kiAg raigniag In 309/9^1 Almuth b. ShiUd (Intar renanwd 

la'faf b. 'AMlIlSh). but in (b« Introdoctory pnnftafb Uw klni't nano It Bwan 
b. IltliftvSr. On tM kina Ntenbig hi 415/10*4 (vs. p. lit). 

■.Urawty Buthoid in bt* not* M I. rudlt, Zap.. XXI. 1915. XLI- 1 (I, 

Mtaemd that iHakkrt'* nrtmMs mat to I. Fa^tSs. Maranart, AHliteka L»n 4 n. 
*m 7 call* 1. Fbfiia StoitS, and 319, 

' I.P. | 4 acci tbtm at 5 mootht* cbttanc* bom tbt Dulibar. wUla Marvasi (and 
Biruni in a* tramtatKl by A. Z. Vtlidl. o.e., 50) redact* tho dtatanco to 

to dayk Appanntty I.F.'* text men to tarnmer cocununlcationn by water, and 
Marvaii't to travdU^ by ridsh. ae eujniMted by our text. 
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The captions present sonw interest, but the co^srdinatcs are out 
of order. As Bimni usually proceeds in the order of increasing 
longitudes, his enumeration apparently suggests for the Wlsfi an 
easterly position with regard to the Bulghar, but the text, in its 
present state, is unreliable. The indication that the Bulghars 
traded with the IsQ coincides with AbQ }{&mid's story. 

Since Fraehn it has been accepted that the WIsO are the Finnish 
whom the Russian Chronicles place near Belo-ozero and 
whose descendants (some 25.000) are still found between Lakes Onega 
and Ladoga.^ The form WisQ ( 1 . FadlAn) seems to be preferable to 
IsQ. which may be due to a confusion of the initial WP0 with alt/. 

Ihe term y«r<i is identical with Russian Yugra, cf. Ibn Fadl- 
All&h al''Uinari, transl. Quatremire in Nciieas et Extraits. XIII. 
284: YUgkra, Prof. S. V. Bakhrushin, Osiials/tiyt i vogulsk^ ktiia- 
zfustva V xvi-xvii mIuMi, Leningrad. 1935, writes that in the eleventh 
century the Novgorodians apfdied the name Yiigra to the Ugrian 
peoples (i.e. cognate with Hungarians) who were living between the 
Pechora river and the Ural moxintains. Novgorodians penetrated 
into their county after they had subjugated the Pechora tribes 
(probably Kocni-^Iryans). In the first place the term Yvgra was 
applied to the tribes which later were called the Ostiak, but among 
the latter there were certainly some Vogul tribes as well. The terms 
Yugra (•Ypgra-yax) and Vogul ("wild") belong origirially to the 
Komi language. Later the Ostiaks moved eastwards, and in the 
fourteenth century they were in occupation of the lower reaches of 
the Obi. Still later Yugra, in a territorial sense, was understood 
to cover the basin of the rivers Sosva and Sl^va. 

Within our group of Muslim texts. Marvazi states that Bulgh&rs 
visit YtLra by dog-dcighs; AbQ H£mid (vi.) does not refer to YQra 
on the road Bulgh&r-W^-thc sea, and BirOni, TahdU, gives a 
distance of 12 days by sleigh from IsQ to YQra. These latter 
indications suggest that YQra lived on one side, and probably to the 
east, of the Bulgh&r-WisQ road. Since the distance (as the crow 
flies) of 850 Kms. between Bulgh&r and Bclo-ozcro was covered in 
20 days, the distance of 12 days (circa 550 kms.) traced to the cast 
of Beto-ozero would hardly reach the Yugra territory. At the most 
it would take us to the wooded basin of the \'lcbcgda. which even in 
the tenth century was presumably occupied by Permians (Komi- 
Zlryan). 

The agreement of Biruni’s caption on forests and dumb barter 
with Marvazi is an indication of a common source. Another 
example of dumb barter and contrivances for walking in snow is found 
in the description of the Kimik region ($§7*8 Ms); but the wooden 

* Accorditif to M. V. TsMitky. K Komi, in Krai, tcohikckanno /luJ 

lUor Maitr. KmU.. 1941, pp. 47'54. tl>« Iw. M OMCfibrd by Cluunati. Anfl nad 
YS<t 1 lt, iiiMotd b« on tite upper KaoiA. Such caiuw4. howevar, 

be aalvvd without a tlvdy of Um availabi* loarcM ud tbeir interdepMdeaeo. 

On Yn^n mo above, p. 100. 
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skis of the Kimik are distinct from the thigh-bone skates (?) which 
the Ydra people attached to their feet, to say nothing of the dog- 
sleighs us^ by the Bulgharians. For the parallels see Marquart’s 
commentary on 'Aufi, o.c., zdq, 309, where he quotes for dog-Uei^is 
(our §12 iu). M. Polo. ed. Yule-Cordier, II. 479-^z, and Ibn BaftOfa, 
II, 399-40Z; for skates. Rubroquis, ed. d'Avezac, p. 327, and for sids 
Ra^Id al-(^, ed. Berczine, VIII, 115.^ 

§12 quaier. Harvazi and his translator 'Aufi are positive about 
the "coast people" living "beyond Yflra." but if the usual identifica¬ 
tion of the WlsQ/IsQ and YOra is true, the road Bulgh&r-^VIsO-Y<i^a 
could not have formed a short cut to the northern sea. AbQ I^fimid 
Ghornllti, ed. Ferrand, 118. quotes a curious story about the Bulgh&rs 
taking to Wlswi fste) blait^ from Adharbayjto. These weapons, 
unpolkhed, but well tempered and giving agood ring, were exchanged 
for beaver pelts (fimdwi). On their part the Wswi carried the 
blades to "a country adjacent (forfira) to the region of Darkness 
(aA/wfurndf) and overlooking the Black Sea" and exchanged them for 
sable pelts.* The inhabitants of this maritime country "throw the 
blades into the sea* and God causes a fish as big as a mountain to 
come up to them. Being pursued by a still larger fish, it approaches 
the coast. Then men in boats begin to cut it up and fill their houses 
with its flesh and oil." AbQ Himid may have expanded the similar 
story found in I. Fadlkn. f. 206a, ot may himself have picked it up 
in Bulghir (tn 530/1136). The point which interests us is that the 
Wiswa are said to be in direct communtcation with the coast-dwellers 
(Marvazi: sdMiUyyutt), while the Yflra are not mentioned on the road 
to the sea (v.s.). This version may be taken as an indication that the 
ooast-dweilers are to be looked for in the neighbourhood of the 
White Sea. In point of fact the Vet lived in a knot of fluvial com¬ 
munications and could casilv reach this sea by the Onega. 

F. Nansen. In Nortkem Mitit, Engl, transl., igir, II, 146. says 
that the coast-dwellers "may have been Samoy^ (on the Pechora), 
Karelians, Terfinnas and even Norwegians." In view of AbQ 
Hftmid's text, the first eventuality should drop. It would be strange 
too if the Bui^i&rians intended their blades for the Norwegians, who 
could obtain such weapons nearer home.* Moreover, the Nor¬ 
wegians made only occasional raids into the White Sea. The 
remaining candidates are the Finns (Karelians), or more probably 

‘ A b«l mutilAtioa of lb* npoft it iMivd in pAkhr tl-dln MubbAk-thih 51 «rva- 
rtdkl (a.o. i»o6), cU. B. D. Root, 39: “la tht coaairv of tbe Tark* (TtirAMrSH) 
tbera it«fontt ctUed ‘tht foTMt of Lura (nod; Vdra}\ Th« iahtbiunti of it an 
wUd and do not nix with aayoae''. after which tht procodnra of tbt damb barter 
bdcicrlbed. 

' Tht manUoa of tht btavart and tablea may ttrvt at a ctat for Ibo ideatiflcatkw 
of tbt two urritoritt. 

' A poMibla refertnea to lonM barpooniof operadon P) 

• Masbm ctORrapbtta tptak of tbt ''Salaymtaian" twordt of tho ROt. tot {fodAd, 
437. tad tht tpacU (tody by A.Z. Validi. DU ScAwwtw dtr Gtrmmnmt. ZDMG, lotd. 
19-37. I taka tuUymtmUm for a teat at Qor'tm. XXXIV. lo-ia. 
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the Lapps,* whose traces Prof. Vasmer* hw detected in the toponymy 
of the region stretching south of the White Sea down to Lake 
Onega.* 

The new detail of our text is the Black Land {ar4 savdi) found 
be3rond the coast^dwellers. This land has no parallels in Muslim 
geographical literature though it seems probable that this term has 
some connection with the "Black Sea’' of Abd ^imid, which he 
identifies further on, p. 91, with the Sea of Darkness {^-bahr al-aswad 
allddhlyu’raf In baftr ai-fsUunUUj, i.e. with the Arctic Ocean on which 
the ideu of Muslim scholars were vague.* Consequently the "Black 
Land" may be cither a misunderstanding meant for the "Black 
Sea."* or else, starting from the White Sea, we might take it for the 
Kola peninsula which until the recent discovery of us mineral wealth, 
was very s{)arsely populated.* 

We come now to the last interesting point of $12 quaUr, namely, 
the statement that a voyager sailing m the direction of the North 
Pole reaches a point at which "the sun rotates visibly over the land 
for six months." Marvaai pots this statement almost nypothetically, 
and one might take it for an echo of some astronomic speculation. 
The anecdote, which Y&qQt quotes in his Irskdd al~srib, gives a 
personal turn to the story. The "Turkish" ambassador who 
boasted of having witnessed the phenomenon seems to have been 
the Bulghirian envoy who brought presents to Sultan M^mud 
A.D. 1024. By an astonishing coincdclcnce, in the TtMtd (composed 
in 1025) Biruni refers to the coast*dwelIers of the Sea of Varangians,* 
adding that "in summer time one of them on his hunting and raiding 
expedition sails so far into that sea that in the direction of the 
North Pole he reaches a spot where at the summer solstice the sun 
rotates above the horizon. He observes this and boasts to his 
people, saying that he has reached a place which has no night in it."* 

I am inclined to connect this statement (as well as our §12 qmUr) 
with the Bulgharian envoy's report (a.d. 1024), but. on the other 

'Marqttwt. «*., 334-7, lndla«d to Montily tho quarrelnaie icalMvni with 
MfM Lapp trib*. 

■ Ow §ktmtmligt AuArtiiu»f itr lApptm miU Ptrmitr (■ NtrArMttlmnd, SBA. 
pUt. KiMM, 1936. 176-37^ 

' Alan S. C. Tht Ttrfimnai mtd Stprmat of tiu 0 \Utm, Laada. 194O, Mantifita 

Ttrflniiai with tha Lappa ot tha Tarakiy berac (Kota pardntula) and Bwnnaa 
<B)armar) with KareHan* ("In all ptobahility"). we know that Lap^ wara (emwrty 
fouod down to tha immadiata nalihhoorhoM of Archancal Gwlf. 

* A. £. ValMI, NorMUur, 461 ‘^raiUch achaint Binaii kiine Umie Vontdking von 
dan UntancUed iwiacbea Nafd'Biid OiUuu eiaerwlta uad dam Wilmaa Maar 
aodecsdti Mbabt tu babao.” 

* Marvau'a text it daar in opp oal M thli Black Lomd to the voyan by im. 

* 1 thcagbt at ftnl of a hint at Snteberte* (ancient 5 »el>erd. which mipht have 
been mltaMlaratood u •Sportlo^, b«t Iceiandk anaaB (fteak of in dlaoovay only 
Boder A.D. 1194. See R. Hennif. Ttrraa inecfwilae, II. pp. 377 and 379- Even the 
identity of Swbnrd with Spiubereea it not qeite clew. 

* I.e. the Baltic, coofnwd with the White SeL 

' Aa the orieinal it not available I am obtifed to tnnalate thB pamace from 
Prof. A. Z. Validi’i Cetman venlon. CL ffmUd, iSi-e. 
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hAitd, I do t>ot see how this report could be an echo of the circum* 
navi^tion of the North Cape by Ohthere whose authentic coin- 
munJtttioD submitted to King Alfred has no trace of any similar 
statement. 

The onginality of Biruni is that he seems to be the first Muslim 
writer* to use the name Vartmk (Waring, old Russian Var^), and to 
call by it what appears to be the Baltic. But BIrQnl did not clearly 
distinguish between the latter and the White Sea, and in the process 
of compilation he apparently pieced together two different reports, 
whereas in Marvaxi, etc, there is no trace of the Baltic 

The natural phenomenon referred to in Marvaai needs to be taken 
cam grano aalis. As Marquart, o.e., 31Z, points out, the idea that 
a year at tlie Pole consists of one day and one night, each of the 
duration of lialf-a-year belongs to Greek tradition. Prof.Neugebauer 
calculated for Marquart, ox., 331-4. the latitudes at which some real 
phenomena arc observed whi^ may have suggested the story found 


in Marvazi, etc 

LaUtnds 

A suiDiDCT day of 24 hours. 65‘6*-(>6* 

A winter night of 34 hours .. ' 6o'6*-^-a* 

A summer day of 40 days and a winter night of 
40 day^ . i68* 


Roughly speaking, these latitudes coincide with the White Sea and 
the Kola peninsula, and were within reach of the coast^dwellers. 

|Z3. V^th the paragraph on the Hajgrari we return to the 
original Jayhinl tradition (v.s. §12). See I. Rusta, 142-3. 

$22, GardUI, 98, and Bakri, 45 (coi^usod), cf. U.-A., 456, and my 
article Vne notaelle aonru pmone s«r Ui HongroU ou X* siicU, in 
NouvelU Revua it Honmt, avril, 1937. pp. 305-12. 

§14. The Slavs. Sec I. Rusta, 143-5. B -A., § 43 . Gardisi, 
99-100, Bakri, 2S-9. 

Apart from Mas'fidl. Mwaj, III, 61-5, (cf. Marquart, OiituropSiacht 
Strriftiigo, 85-160), and Ibrlhlm b. Ya'qQb, (ed. Rosen, 33-42). 
other early authors writing in Arabic and Persian had a confused 
idea of the territory occupied by Slavs, as distinguished from the 
ROs. In my commentary on the It.-'A., 427-32 ,1 have summed up 
the evidence indicating that the prind^ centre of the Slavs was 
supposed to be in Moravia and in the basin of the middle Danube 
and its tributaries. Eastern Slavs are usually confused with the 
RQs. 1 . Kh., Z24,154. The l^.’A. speaks of a group of Slavs among 
the ROs (§44). I. Fadl&n. fi. 1982,207b (?), calu the king of Bulgh&r 
"king of the Slavs," and elsewhere (YSqdt, II, 440) sp^s of ^vs 

* A. Z. VftUdl. 4<>, "Bci den Zltat d«m nb*r dU PdArtehrt oins 

Wwtgm KbeiBt «• ifch itm dM Vkflant* der EnahJung biiiaKib.nardUchm 
HAndUr uber die kdhM IMm ... dee eat deal Kotdeo Xom'eiMnt tWmmeadea 
OlUr su iiaiuMn.’' 

*Bet we R>M 4 , iSt. 

*A<«onliiie to AM ULaid. qaoted in Quvial. Alkir ml’Hlid, 418, the country 
o( Yam panTcwea ihU clwnetartMic. 
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as subjects of the Khazars. Marvazi (§zo) and Gardlzi, 95. repeat 
the report on the [Eastern] Slavs counter*attadcing the Pechenegs. 

The naive indication that the Slavs bum their dead "because 
they are fire-worshippers" may explain why the Arab historians 
call the Rhs aUtna;^. Ya'qQbt, BGA, VII, 354. calls the raiders 
who plundered Sevilla in 4^9/843: ai-Ma/is aUidktna yuqilu /«Aum 
al-RfU. In a famous passage 1. Fadlin as an cyc-witness describes 
the cremation of a ROs. and the argument may nave been reversed; 
"the ROs were fire-worshipping Magians, for t)^ burnt their dead," 
cf. Minoisky, RUs, in E.J. Gardlzi must have mis-read nirin into 
thUin, "bulls," for in his Persian book he calls the Slavs "cow- 
worshippers" I 

The detail of the Slav king feeding on milk {fi.-'jf), or more 
precisely on mare's milk (I. Rusta, Marvazi), b curious. As marc's 
milk* is a typically Turki^ drink it b possible that our source refers 
to some dynasty of Turkish origin lording it over some Slavs.* The 
Avar domination in south-eastern Europe was crushed by Charie- 
magne between a . d . 791-805, and there are very few references to 
the Avars in Muslim literature. (v.s. p. 64). The ^tail interesting us 
may point to the early date of the original record, but it b possible 
that the local Slav aristocracy connected with the once dominant 
race carried on for some time the habits of the latter. 

In his translation of Orosius, King Alfred the Great ( a .0. 848?-900} 
incorporated two additnnal geographical reports, one by the Nor¬ 
wegian Ohthere (va. p. 116} and the other by the Dane (?) Wulistan 
describing hb voyage to the Vbtula (towards A.D. 890. cf. F. Nansen. 
o.a., I, Z04). Acooi^ng to Wnlfstan the Vbtula separates Weonodland 
("tbe land of the ^avs") from Witland belonging to the Este. WHiand 
corre sp onds to East Prussia and the EtU are the ancient Aestii, i.e. 
probably the original Prussians (a Baltic people belonging to the some 
umily as t)M present-day IJthnanians and Letts). Wulfstan proceeds: 
"The land of the Este b very large, and contains a great many forts, 
ai>d there b a king in each fort, and it contains a great quantity of 
iioney and fish; and the Icing and the wealthy claiMs dnnk marc's 
milk, but the poor and the 8U%'es drink mead’^ (translated for me by 
Mrs. N. K. Chadwick). The inhabitants burnt their dead and divided 
the latter's property into prizes for ahich race* were run horsemen. 
The details of mare's milk, mead and the burning of tho dead arc 
parallel to our {14 on the Slavs. Tbe detail of the races increases the 
impression tlmt there may have been some "Turkish" elements among 
the Prussians. 

The nsmte of the Slav king seems to refer to the Moravian king 
Svetophik I (870-94}. In Arabic it was transcribed •Svyi-btk, of 
which the final dement was confused with mlk (i.e. malik, "king") 
and finally eliminated. For the name of the second ruler Marvazi 
adds one more variant, sh.rih {uhjlj or sA.rfM). but no better 

* Ecpedslly the termtated jnpMtioa coned fMMif. Cf. Chop. IX, I7. 

• CL L. NMerte to Snm It* Ettii** Stmt*, ll. 1911, 31. 
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explanation of it has vet been found than Chwoison’s *shiib^< 
hifiafuc (?). although the available variants begin with which in 
Arabic would more likely represent an origi^ i or 4 ’. On the 
name of the town see (i.-'A., 4^. 

The details on lutes are more complete in Marvazi. The dis¬ 
tinguished musicologist Dr. H. Farmer, to whom I oonununicated 
my passage, very kindly gave me the following explanation: “The 
malJwf are the tuning pegs on any stringed instrument. Every 
string is fixed by a knot at one eiKl of the instrument, generally by 
being tied through a hole or around a short peg or button. The 
string is then stretched over the surface of the instrument to the 
other extremity, where it is tied to a "tuning peg" (ma/tpd). This 
'tuning peg' the performer turns (yaitrt) when he wishes to tune the 
string to its proper note. The tnaliwd is always at the head of the 
instrument, and in lutes is eitlmr fixed directly (MNstovf) into a hole 
in the bead, or else the ttutlttd goes into a hole in what we call a 
peg-box itgHjdJi. ^Nywf). The lute of the Slavs, according 

to your MS., did not have a peg-box for the tuning-pegs. The 
latter were fixed directly ar>d perpendicularly into the he^ of the 
instrument. (Dr. Farmer annexes a sketch of the two systems.) 
It would appear that the Slavonic lute was either the balalaiia or the 
gouJok bemuse it did not have a round, vaulted sound-chest, but a 
flat (mwsa#a^) one." 

§15. The ROs. For the first part see I. Rusta, 145-7, 

$44. Gardlzi, loo-i, Bakri. 34-40. llie story of the converskm of 
the ROs to Christianity and then to Islam was copied by 'Aufi, whose 
text was edited aiKl translated by Barthold in zap. Vast. Old., IX, 
1895 (1896), pp. 262-7.^ 'Aufi translates Marvazi word for word, 
repeating the date "300" and the name of the Bulgh&r king in the 
form S.fJfa. The date. 300/912, is wrong, the second and the third 
figures having been omitted in the text (d. a similar mistake in the 
date of Zurqin's death, p. 128).* 

The Russians were ^ptised a.d. 988 or 989 (37S-9 H.), but 
Ibn al-Athir, IX, 30. who knows the circumstances of the marriage 
of Vladimir to the sister of the emperors Basil and Constantine, 
speaks of the conversion tub anno 375/985-6, cf. Dimishqi, tr. 
Mchren, 378. As Marvazi quotes the name of Vladimir (older 
Volodimtr),* he cannot refer to any other occasion, for there was 

> Dwthold't poctiwinout Mtlck. "Arab Smkm on Raraitat'* in SotMk»rt 
VMttkofoltmy* (od. by tbt Academy U Sdonera ot Um U.S.S.R.), I, 1941. Is In- 
Sfcram'ble to mo. 

' Tk* Bshial aZ-MWIriAA et Shskrullih Ia.d. 14^) end tbo (till Inter Jimi’ ai- 
temdrU* ol SlnlMiaimKl Ze*tm <a.o. 137S) dtsnte tM dot* of tlw coovonion rotpoe- 
yoj tAd 33J. OM Hsmmor, L 4 S orifiitM mtus. tSay. 48.6s>e. m qootea by 

' In boiudmtr, the InitfaU S stnitdi tor Arabic proposllioa M, m in which 

followt it 'A«a. however, took the whole comwex lor the DMno of tno prince 
BiUdkmlT, poeBbly with s poeultr f^ortUs ecymology "prinoe of etetl'' {pMih-mlr 
"Stalin'*). In I. Hnjsr's biDMgnphicnl dktkmsry aAAJMfna, Hnydnrabed. 
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only one Vladimir in the fourth century H. Russian annals remrt 
that before his conversion to Bv^tine orthodoxy Vladimir nad 
made enquiries about the other faiths. His embassy, composed of 
ten men, visited the Muslim Bulghars on the Volga. Ishun was 
hnally rejected on the ground that "drinking wine was a joy of the 
Russians." As Barthold remarks, there would be nothing im- 

f irobablein the admission that the envoys had also visited Khwiraam, 
rom which the Bulghars themselves sought religious instruction. 
Two details in our story must be considered; 

(a) Some years must have elapsed before the "shrinking of liveli¬ 
hood,' concomitant with Christian principles, could become 
manifest. 

((} For that the personal name Vladimir might have bcoomc a 
generic desi^atioD, several princes in succession must have 
borne it. Now after Saint mdimir. who died a.d. 1015, the 
second important ruler of this name was Vladimir Monomacb 
(bom in z^3, prince of Pereyaslavl from 1097, prince of Kiev. 
1113^5). the fame of whose exploits against the nomad 
Polovtsi^ must have reached Khwflrazm. The chronicles 
praise Monomach for his unimpeachable orthodoxy, but some 
minor prince or noblemen involved in feudal struggles might 
well have sought refuge as ar away as KhwSrazro,* and even 
have expressed a desire to embrace Islam. 

In its general bearing the story is but a variation of Muslim 
criticism of Maniebaeism and Christianity as exercising an effeminat¬ 
ing influence on their votaries. MuUUis muirndis, it is even re¬ 
miniscent of the refusal of the Turkish (Turgisb) kbaqan to accept 
Islam at the request of the caliph Hish&m (zo5-25/724-43)- The 
khaqan held a review of his army and said to the envoy: "These 
men have no barbers, no cobblers, no tailors; if they accept Islam 
and follow its prescriptions, whence will their food come ?" YdijBi, I, 
839 (commented on by Marquart in FtHseitriftf. F. Hirth, 289-93). 
11)6 story is already found in I. Kaqih. 

The indication respecting the protective chains in Constantinople 
raises several interesting points. The term khoRj means both 
"a gulf" and "straits". I. Khurdidhbih, Z03-4, uses it in the latter 

<9se. IV, 408, Me. 11S4, N. A, PeUUc ttu leond a cuifaxH nuo*. WiUmr (var. 
WJ4my). ^tra<litk>aaUMW.lldmrb.’Abdi]lUisl-StySwuae]l«nt«< 
al-SS 4 l tl-'AtUf, 4 Bd Uvvd e44-7i«/<«4A-i5(o. It ii Uktijr that WlUmt eorr»- 
•poadi to VUdimir. The saiae may hava b«M uaaU by tb« Turks 00 the amusptioa 
that -dmr it •d^mUr “iroB." Oa the othar han^. tht cloM relatkMt btlwMO ^ytrt 
and Qipchaq (l.e. ttta of Sootbtni Ruatla) aiaka it qoita poaaibl* that tM 

fhmlly, lika oiaay othan, was ol Kaiaiaa origin. Dia (atbar** BSiaa. 'AbduIUM, is 
a usual nama anoag ooavarts to Islam. It can oven ba a tiaaalation ol “T h aodota. '* 
* He bad 83 major exp^tioni to bis eradit. Ht mad# paaea 19 times with the 
Polortai with whom (dowo to 1093 akioe) he bad touAt it battles. 

■ Cf. the story o( Sviatepolk of Kiev, who after his dMcat by Us brotber Vantiav. 
A.D. (019. Sad to the PachetMBS, TJU A^sefseod CMnmUU. 83-4: Eofl- tniul., 
Camden Third Sattaa, 1914. p. t. 
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sense while saying that at the western outlet of the khallj (Dar¬ 
danelles) there stands a tower "in which there is a chain preventing 
the Muslim ships from entering the khallj.“ On the other hand, he 
says that at the (eastern) entrance (fiiha) to the khatti (Bosphorus) 
tbm is a town called •llsmantUU. Mas'ddl, MurOj, II, 317, is more 
explicit in stating that at this place "lie cultivated l^ds {'amd’ir) and 
the Byzantine town called M.sn4t, which impedes the ships of the 
RQs and others who come from the (Black) sea." Cf. also Tanbih, 
14X (where the RQs are called td-KOdkiiui, read •al-Vrmaniyya). 
De Ooeje (I. Kh., transl. 75) has surmised that the name *Mmmndl 
must be an Arabic term having the sense of "digue ou brise-lames" 
(cf. Lane: "a dam, a thing constructed, or raised to keep back the 
water of a torreat, a kind of wall built in the face of water . . 
cf. also Tomaschck, Zur hist. Topograpkie von KUinasim, 1891. p. 3 
(without any furtl^ explanation). The probability of an Arabic 
etymology is increased by the existence of a place <U-Musanndt in 
^ypt, Mwikj, IV, 421. and IV, 333. The "town" of which 
Mas'Qdl speaks could not by itself prevent Russian ships from 
entering t^ Bosphorus unless it possnsed some kind of bo^, but 
we have no record of "chains" in the Bosphorus.* 

Marvazi's "chains" must belong to a dificrent tradition. The 
Byzantmes used a strong iron chain drawn between the tower of 
Galata and the dtadel (Acropolis) to impede the access to the 
Golden Horn. The chain is fim mentioned a.d. 717 at the occasion 
of the Arab invasion, see quotations in C du Fresne du Cange, 
HitUnia ByxanUna, 1680. Con^ntinop^ Christiana, pp. 9>io.* 
According to the Russian Chronicle (l.aurcntian Codex, Pknoys 
sobraniys russhihh Utopisey, 1926.1. 30). when the Russians led an 
attack against Constantinopk a.d. 907, the Greeks "locked the Gulf 
(uMKOtua coyna) and closed up the dty." Marvazi possibly refers 
to this event of which Jayhllni was a contemporary. 

The raid of the RQs on Barda's in 332/943-4 was described by 
I. Miskawaih, Tht Edipss, II, 62-78, and traces of smne additional 
information arc found in the ffudSd, {36,30., but no other source 
prior to Marvazi has the reports on the conversion of the RQs to 
Islam, and on the great migration of Turkish tribes (v.s. §5). Both 
clearly reflect a Khw&razmian tradition and for the time being we 
are obliged to attribute them to Marvazi himself. 

$§17-20, based as they arc on Greek medical authorities, differ 
from $$i'X6. What the Greeks say on the Iranian nomads of their 

' Mm'Mi bad liuit tnfluanoe oa tlw wrtten of Kbonaaa. Tbo intMpretation ol 
M.t.nAh M “Uyaia,'' Seipptf, p. ux. U obwlutoly impoMlhlo. If we laitot on » 
Greek ocicin (or tbe Mine, we mfzkt pechepe envMie Mtumpria. Thle tawa Uy 
ftr from tne DoeptiotM. bat it b owntionod br Cout. Ikirplt., D* mim. twO,, Cb. 9. 
u the termlnw » tbe UlfAcaH eea voyefe of the RueebM on tiM wey to OMMtanti- 
nopSe. 

• Under llMuel ConuienM (*.D. itej-So) a eecond chain wai drawn between two 
towen ea tbe Earopoen and Aabtic tide, aaainet the afgreMon coating from tbe 

hUnsaiB eea. 
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time is applied to the Turks. Byzantine authors were responsible 
for the identification of the Turtes with their predecessors in the 
steppe belt. Menander Protector, who collected the reports of 
Byzantine embassies to various eastern peoples, says (frag. 19) that 
the Turks were formerly called Saka (iw Tuvpew'. rm Xoewr 
cuAoosuW irizXa<}< Oo the Iranian ^e the Book of Kings 
(Khvatdy-nimak) similarly confused the descendants of Tfir 
(Turanians) with Turks, and this view was consecrated by Firdausi. 
I. Faqlh. 7, includes in Sc\^ia {Is^iya)-. Armenia, Khoiasan, the 
Turks and Khazars, and Marvazi simply substitutes "Turks'* to the 
"Scythians" of the Greek authors.* §§17-20 are a fair example of 
Marvazi's favourite theories on the influence of the climate which 
he developfi with regard to the "Turks" in the north, and to the 
"Ethiopians" and other southern peoples, in his chapters XIII and 
XV. As the quotations indicate, th^ views are of direct Greek 
origio and are borrowed from Hippocrates's treatise 1 [«/m <iipw 
Uurtt* rdrew, see Oeuvru compUits d'HippocraU, ed. £. Littrd, 
1840,11, at the places indicated below.* 

§17. Cf. Littni. II. 67: on ^upafiamu living near the Macotis. 

§18. Cf. ibid., II. 73-7; Scythians are fat and their sldn is 
hairless. The women are sterile: "la matrice nc peat phis saisir la 
liqueur s^minale, car I'teoulement menstruel, loin de s'op^rer avec 
la r^gularit^ n^cessaire e$t pea aboodante et s^parde par de longs 
inten^es, et Toiifice de Tut^rus, fermt par la graisse. n’admet 
pas la semence." The handmaids who do the work conceive 
easily, etc. An echo of these theories is also found in I. Faqlh. 6, 
according to whom the Turks have few children. Gardui, 8x. and 
the Mu^hoI al-tavibVth, 105, quote legends to explain why Turks 
have little hair on their bodies (Uutg-mii'i). 

§19. Cf. ibid., II, 77: on the moiUd eficminacy of some Sr^rthians 
called umvSiHvi. Cf. Herodotus. I. 103: Marvazi admits 

that such men are found in "some Turkish lands," but insists 
on the vigour of the nomads. The passage on "lonians and 
Turks," who owe allegiance to nobody, is a misunderstanding, 
perhaps an intentiooal one, for the Greek original was too un¬ 
palatable for Marvazi's masters: "Les Europ^ns sont plus belliqueux 
. . . car ils ne sont pas, comme les Asiatiques, gouvemte par les 
rois. . . . Gouvem^ par leurs propres lods, sentant que les dangers 
qu'ils courent, ils les coorent dans leurs propres intdr£ts, ils les 
aoceptent volontiers . . . car le prix de la vktoire est pour eux 
(tu yup itptvTva rirr ovrol pipa^ai). C'est ainsl que les lois 
ne contribuent pas peu a cr^ le courage." A sublime idea, even 
for our own times I 

* Jeit M tlM old«r RojBka trmiMtatioa et jMph Mavlu fubetitstM “PeclMaep'’ 
for '^ScythiaM. ' V»«vafoil Mtlfor, OtHimtkiy 111 . 40. 

* la OMntwedltun Cer^iwrft«oniMifrerMrMH*. I/t: Hl|)()ocrmtlB opm. VoL I/i. 
•d. HtfUrg. 19*7. PP- 5 *^ (oepedally pp. 7i-S). 
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$20. Cf. ibid., 11 , 67: in Hippocrates, the pas^e on warlike 
women with one breast belongs to the description of Sauro* 

niatae (v.s. $Z7), the term "Amazons'' being found only in a gloss. 
Some sdditiond reference to Amazons is found in Chap. XVII, f. 
48s. Their warlike behaviour is compared with what 'A’isha did 
in " the battle of the Camel" and what some Turkish women and 
Byxantine girls do. 

On the whole Marvazi simply follows the Greeks and shows less 
critical acumen than Avicenna, who in his Canon studies the same 
problem of climatic conditions. Avicenna too states that the 
periods of the females living in northern countries are defective 
"owing to constriction of me channels and the absence of the 
stimulus to . . . relaxation of the channels. Some assert that this 
makes the women sterile. . . . But this is contrary to experience, 
at any rate as regards the Germans (wtr. Turks. Partbians, etc.). 
My opinion is that the great amount of innate heat makes up for 
the abseiwe of the stimulus to flow. Abortion, it is said, is rare 
among women in those climates, and this further supports the 
opinion tJiat their vitality is great. . . . Female slaves are liable 
to develop ascites and hydrouterus; but these also pass away as 
they grow old." See 0 . Cameron, A Trtatiu on the Canon ... of 
Ancenna, London, 19^. p. 207. 

The original source of Harvazi's quotations having been ascer¬ 
tained. it is more difficult to trace the part in them wluch goes back 
to Galen. In fact the latter commented on Hippocrates's II«p( utptw, 
but (a) of this commentary only a Latin translation has survived, 
and {b) this Latin text st^ short of the paragraphs in which 
Hippocrates describes the S^hians, see Opera Hippocratis Cos sf 
GaUni Per^ameni, Lutetiae Parisiorum. VI. 20Z-12. 

Another problem is to identify the Arabic tran^ation from which 
Marvazi bmrowed his Quotations. It will be better reserved till the 
time when the whole of the Tabi'i" al-j^ayawdn has been studied and 
edited. The famous Qunayn b. Isb&q says in the Bibliography of 
his translations that he rendemd Hippocrates's Ilrpi itipw {kitdb 
id-htt»d wd-mi' val-masdkin) into Syriac, adding to it a short 
commentary of his own, but that the work remained unfimshed. 
He also translated the original book into Arabic.while his nephew, 
Hubaysh, translated the explanations of Galen, see Bergstrftsser, 
b. Iskdq, in Abh. fur die Kunde des hforgenlanM, XVII, 
No. 2,1925, p. 25 (point 99). Ya'qhbl, Ta'rihh, 1 ,11^20, sums up 
the contents of the works of Hippocrates: Kiutb fil^akwiya vaU 
amina wai-miyik wal-amfdr (p. 119-20) and KiUb fil-ahmya wai- 
bulddn (pp. 120-9), leaves out the part on Sauromatae, etc. He 
adds that Galen composed a running commentary on the book 
[fa^faqi wa ma'ni ma'nd). Even the rendering of ue title suggests 
that Ya'qObt used some translation other than that of Ijunajm. A 
similar difference with regard to the Prognottikon has been indicated 
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by M. Kkmroth, Ueber du AutxUge am griukisehm SckriftsUlUm 
bet aUJa'^d^, in 2 DMG, 40, 1886, p. 202. The same is apparently 
true for Marvazi. 


CHAPTER XII 
INDIA 

Tb* {olkwiiw r«(«r»nM beelo an qaotad is th^ Mctioe by the oaotM e( tho 
autbon; L. D. Barnm, Amtifmtistt/ImOU, 1913; J. Dowmcl ^ CUttietlDitli^msry 
0/ Hindu my t ko l ^ mud fthtimn, 1879; KtiMlft C«l D*. Tin GtmfrmpkiemI Dieliouary 

Anc**nl mud AUdimdtmt India, 1927; Relnaad, MdmeiM fdegrmpiimttt Mtimritm H 
tUntiMM im riudm mmidriturtmaA mu miJuu du Xh tikit d* I'irf cJMtaniM, 
d'mprds m dtr i foi n t mrmbtt, *i tiunmit, in htimoint dt I’lmttUul H»/itmml d* 

Frmmt*. A tmdim t dt* tustriftiouM, XVIII/i, tS^g, 1-399 and 363-0 (ittti a ramark- 
abla acbtovement). [O. Spiw, An Arab mtemuni ^iudim in lik« Ctntury, Statt- 
cart. 1936 (a traaalatioa ol tba compilative acooent fmn the timtitik ai-eh^dr by 
vmafl} btioap to a moch later ponod.] 

The arrangement of this chapter is dearer than that of the others. 

A. Introduction (§i), foUov^ by an enumeration of the "seven" 
castes ^|2~8} and an eulogy of Indian sciences, crafts, etc. ($§9-16). 

B. Religions. The account takes up the major part of the 
chapter. It deals with individual Indian creeds and se<^ (§$ 17 '‘ 42 } 
and condodes with an inadequate reference to Buddhism ($43). 

C Politico-geographical conditions. This part begins with the 
usual enumeration of Indian kings and their customs (|§44>62), 
and ends with some destUtory notes on the northern part of India 
(Panjab) (§§63-66). 

A. Castss 

§§2-8. Biruni, 49-5X (I. Z01-4. and II, 293) gives a very dear 
description of the four castes, after which he speala of the functional 
low castes (aKtax<*aniyaja) and finally of the outcaste HidI 
l^finr {Doma), C^dala and Badkiuau} In this, he follows 
the I^-Vcda, the laws of Manu and other authoritative sources, 
cf. Barnett, ax., 132-5. 

His predecessor, from whom most of the authors indudtng 
Marvazi derived their data, knows the principal categories but. 
being limited to his personal observations and enquiries, commits 
some errors in his classification of the castes and his interpretation 
of the facts. Marvazi's data on the castes correspond almost word 
for word with the statements found in Ibn Khurd&dhbih, 71, but. as 
Marvazi gives more details in the style of the original (piidiibition 
of intermarriages, Brahmans infatuated with candala girls), it 
would seem that be had at his disposal a more complete version of 
the original. More probably he obtained these additional details 
through the medium of Jayb&nl. In any case, the primary report, 

i Still nnaxpUinad. PooBbty tmdkym, "e crimltttl,** In AtsWe *bmdXya (wiUi Sanl « 
iMtMd of«. Bk« la 
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traces of which survive in the available abridgment of I. Kh.'s book 
^e. in BGA, VI, 71). must have been drawn up before a.d. 850. 
The seven castes enum^tcd are: kings, brahmans, kshatma, 
vaiiya, ^dra, candala and domba. In de Goeje's opinion, BGA, 
VII, tr. 52, the king's caste is only a diilerent spelling of kshatriya 
and is bu^ on the misunderstanmng of Muslim authon who were 
loath to believe that the king could belong to any but the highest 
category. However, the spelling, with the conspicuous group of 
iMn-altf in the bemnning of td-shiWutriya, is very different from 
d-k-tUriya, etc.. •ksfuUriya. It is possible then that the name of 
the king's caste is connected with the royal title ckakravarti, as 
H. W. Bailey has suggested to me.' As in I. Kh., the fudra come 
before the vai^ya. Another strange fact is that Brahmans are 
^ven an inferior status to ai^umaniya. The term, similarly spelt 
in Mutahhar, 19 (a quotation from Jayb&nl) and in the Fihnsl, 345 
(a quotabon from Akhb 4 r fCAordsdii) refers to Buddhists. In 
Muslim literature the latter are regularly called shaman (from 
sramann, "anchorite, a devotee"), cf. Birhid, 184 (tr. II, 169), and 
•nmMM may be simply a mis-spelling in which the represents 

the original three dots of the sAfn. However, the "Buddhists" are 
out of place in the systems of castes, and it is difficult to imagine that 
in this particular passage the term {suman/shaman) stands in its 
original connotation of iramana. The passage is apparently an 
intcrpolatioa based on a misunderstanding. 

As all this section runs parallel to Gardlzi, who quotes 
Jayh&ni's Tawdrikh (?) as his source, we must conclude that Jayh&ni 
is the immediate source of Marvazi also. But again, we can go back 
still farther. The first of the paragraphs on Indian crafts corre¬ 
sponds to I. Kh., 71-2, and apparently belongs to the aforesaid 
primary report (cirM a.d. 800). The same data, though much 
more abrid^. are found in Mufahhar. IV. 10 (tr. 9). Sbahrist&nl, 
II. ^7. who remoulds his source, quotes the achievements of the 
Indians in astronomy, medidne, telepathy and control of natural 
phenomena (rain) in his special subdivision of Indian creeds, entitled 
afJidh al-/ikra wM-andm, the latter being confused with the rishis. 

$10. As a parallel to simdianddi, Gardizi, {3, has sh.nuU.tU. The 
meaning of this term is clear, but the reading is unknown. Perhaps: 
simd ("face, features") + band, in the sense of "p^udng appear¬ 
ances. phantasmagoria," or sfmiyd ("one of the magic arts") + hand. 
The printed text of Mufahhar, IV, 10, substitutes: nayranjH, 
"magic." [The reading slmdband is unexpectedly confiimd by 
Sogdian svwi'/SttX, see Henning, Sogdica, 1940, pp. 6^61]. 

$16. Mount aUDdb.r (?) is unknown, but the country in which it 

< •SkiMbartl would bt ■ haptotogy o< 5A<U(ni)6artl. acompM wa tory leostheoiiw 
o( tb« vgw«l. In Uw ttill oKira comprewea form tb« Urm Mt into Mory <h 
S iodbad the Seilor whet* it U Mid the SSSAMye ura the omM moMo of Indien nCM 
end ue (otiowed by the BrabtoAM who never drink wine. 4 lf UyU. niebt 341. 
d. B. \V. LtM'i tramtetion (Dent, 1901). I\^ 119. On the true rikAHrl. v.a. p. 94. 
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lies is Assam, for, as a parallel to Qim(ir, Gardizi. §5. gives KdmrUt, 
i.e. 'KimarQpa, v.i. §52. Gardisi spesiks only of tfae ‘‘peri>likc" 
proficiency of the Inhabitants in spells. Cf. Juvayni, 1 , 85. on 
pari-ddri. 

B. Religions 

In the light of Marvazi and Gardizi, who are studied here for the 
first time, I have come to the conclusion that most of the eariicr 
authors on Indian religions made an extensive use of one primary 
report which I take as having been compiled etrea a.d. 800, at the 
request of the Barmakid Yahyi b. Khfilid. The original has not 
come down to us nor are we sure of the name of its author, but its 
contents can now be restored from the available quotations, such as 
are found in our $§17-42. This source is not expected to contain 
any revelations for Indianists and its literary standards can bear 
no comparison with the philosophic attitude of an AbO Rayh&n 
BirOnl. but it is some two centuries older than Bironi and its vivid 
descriptions reveal in the author a great clarity of vision. Free 
from cant, the observer wished only to see and to report, not to 
judge and to expatiate upon his own superiority. 

It will be easier to follow our conclusion if we at once present 
the tentative scheme of the connections between our sources, as 
resulting from our analysis of them; 


y*|;]ra b. Kb>>id'» envoy 



I. KfaenlldhMh ZarqSn 

IrSathohrrKu^hu'siu^l^^ ?) 

Marvell Bimoi 


Tba'UiW 


(A) Though there were numerous borrowers from the original 
source before at-Nadbn (a.o. 988), we must begin our study with his 
Fihrist as ^ving us a clue to the problem. text, 346^ (trans¬ 
lated by Fcrrand with some omissions, RtUUiom, 1x^9) is com¬ 
posite and consists of the following parts: 

(x) A passage on Buddhists (al-S.maniya) based on the work of 
some Khorasanian author who comj^ed a chronicle of bis 
province {akhbir Khordsin fil-qadim we ma dUU iU^ki fii~ 
34 S> X2-17. 

(a) The original chapter on India and China begins with a refer¬ 
ence to a fragment {jta‘) of some work copied in his own hand 
by the famoiis philosopher Ya'qQb b. Ishaq al-Kindl in 
249/863. The compiler (or editor ?) of the work (AdrifruAu) 
says in the beginning of the fragment that, according to some 
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theologians {muiakailittUn)} the Bannakid Yahyi b. Kh&lid 
sent a man to India "to collect the medtcinal plants found in 
India and to draw up a report on Indian religions. ai>d he wrote 
the present book for him (Ja kataba lahu hidhd aIrkiUb),"* 
p, 345, lines 17-28. 

{3) This introduction is followed by a kmg and confused paragr^h 
on Indian temples (vX S54)i P- 346. 1. i. p. 347. 1. 13. 'Hie 
sequence of paragraphs (2) and (3) might suggest that (3) 
b^ins a quotation from Yahy&'s envoy, but a dose analysis 
of (3) shows that a part of it at least is based on the report ^ 
the well-known Ab& Dulaf Mis'ar b. MuhalhU, v.L §54. This 
unreliable globe-trotter (al-Nad!m: y«vwtlii) claim^ to have 
travelled far and wide in Indo-China and India, see Y&qQt, 
III, 445-57. Towards the middle of the paragraph stand the 
words "Abh Dulaf told me," which introduce a correction of a 
report for whid) AbQ Duhf himself seems to be responsible 
on a "Mouse of Gold" of Zomln D&var, cf. YSqQt, III, 
457). As Abh Dul^ is supposed to have accompanied an 
embassy from Bukhara to northern China, about 33z/94i> 
and as al-Nad!m wrote in a.d. 988, their personal contact is 
somewhat doubtful on chronological grounds. The words 
oala U Abo Dulaf may have been incorporated by al-Nadim 
from some written source (va. p. 8, on the Intr^uction of 
AbQ Diilaf's Risitas). On the other hand, al-Nadim certainly 
met the authority whom he quotes towards the end of the 
paragraph, namely, the monk whom the Mestonan CathoUcos 
had sent to China and who after a seven years’ absence 
returned in 377/987. 

(4) A paragraph on Buddha, with an indication that the quotation 
is from a book "different from that copied by al-Kindi," 
p. 347, U. 14-27. 

(5) After a new indication: "from (the book) copied by al-Kindi" 
(wna khaff at-Kindf)* there follows, p. 349,1. 29-P-. 349. 

the long and important enumeration of it^vidud sects 
coinciding with tmt of Mutahbar, Gardlzi, Morvaii and 
Shahrist&ni. 

Passage (5) is particularly important as providing a due to the 
origin of the tr^tional informaliou on Indian retigioos. It is 
likely that Yahyi b. Khiiid sent his envoy to India at the time 
when he was the da facto ruler of the caliphate a.d. 786-803, see 
Barthold, Bamutkids in E.I., and we can tentatively date the 
original report at ciVea a.o. 6iw. 


* tti« refsrano* to ZufqSor 

* Pansd InuuUM: '*L’eavoy<l tut ocrivlt cetto tattre.” Rather: “loi Acririt le 
lirro qvo void." 

*Tbo editor rfsbtly eutm II, iSt. that thb Indication refer* to what fellow* 
f'febM turn FolguiMn"). The indiaktion I* left oat (n Forraod'i tranatatioo. 
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(B) The other chain of borrowers begins with I. KhurdSdhbih 
and JayhftnI. Speaking of the difierent classes of Indian religions. 
Gardiai (f. 19^) formally acknowledges his authority: “Thus speaks 
‘AbdulULh (tw) Jayh&nl: the Hindus have 99 sects which come 
under 42 categories, and their basis is fourfold, as I shall explain.’' 
after which without transition comes tlte description of the in¬ 
dividual sects (v.i. 13^). We can ascend even beyond JayhSni. 
The abridgement of I. Kh.’s work, BGA, VI, 71. has: "The Indian 
creeds arc 42. some of which accept the Creator . . . and the 
prophets, some reject the prophets, and some otlicrs reject every¬ 
thing." In I. Kh. this statement is inserted bctwtvn the enumera¬ 
tion of the castes and the praise of Indian crafts, all of them forming 
one block of information, recognisable in the later authors, Gardlxi. 
Marvazi and partly Shaliristini. As all of these, after the general 
classification of Indian religions (v.L §17), enumerate the same 
inrlividual sects, it seems almost certain that this set of facts existed 
in Kh.’s original work. Jayhini may have been ac(|uainted with 
the primary report, but more probably, as suggested by Muqaddasi, 
271) he got his facts from I. Kh. (v.s. p. 6). Like bis contemporary 
al-Kindi, I. Kh. was living in Bi^hdnd and could easily have secured 
a copy of the primary report which Yahyk b. KliAIid's envoy brought 
to t^ capital some Uty years before. 

The authors who owed their knowledge of the primary rt-port to 
Jayhani, wrote chiefly in the eastern part of Iran: 

(a) The earliest in date is Mufahhar b. T^hr Maqdisi in his 
Kiiih al-had', cd. Huart, IV, 9-19. At the end of hts chapter 
on India lie quotes a Kitah al-hlasdlik. The editor. C. Huart. 
expressed the view. IV, 17. that this is likely to be the work 
of Jayh&nl, rather than of I. Kh.. whose text in BGA, VI, docs 
not contain this passage. My late teacher and colleague was 
on the right tra^, though he overlooked the fact that BGA, 
VI, is only an alxidgmeut of the original I. Kh.' 

(fi) A large extract is found in the unpublLslied part of Gardizi’s 
Zayn al-aJihbdr. The specifle importance of this part of 
Gardizi's work for comparative purposes has only now 
become apparent. Gardizi specificadly names Jayhani os his 
source, and this acknowledgment is welcome. 

(y) The next in chronological ordiT is .Marvazi. His selection is 
verv close to that of Gardizi, but he used the Arabic original 
of Jayh&ni independently of Gardizi. As Gardizi's text is in 
a notoriously bad state, Mar\'azi enables us to restore some 
of his readings. 

' TIm bwfiaaiac^ MwMthar't raport on ladl* (oawlr, IV, ^11) was npndacad 
in A. M. ^oiayn Thn'Uibffl Ckurar ai-ahkibtr. Ttis’iliM qnota MutahJur and this 
detail renidartd pciwlda tke ktantiScukin o{ ll>e Uilar'a w)rk. The pawaxa la not 
in tbe part of the Gkwrm edited by Zotenben, but Keiaaud. av4. xivea its ooateota 
and Haart baa opiated tbe MSS. 
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(C) BlrQni, India, I, 4. explains the circumstaiices under wbidi 
he was moved to write his book as follows: "Evciything which 
exists on this subject (i.e. on the religions and doctrines of the 
Hindus) in our literature is second-hand information which one 
person has copied from another, a farrago of materials never sifted 
by the sieve of critical examination. Of all the authors of this 
I kivow only one who has proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report on the subject sin« ira ac studio, viz. AbuI-‘Abb&.s 
al-IriLoshahn. He himself did not believe in any of the then 
existing religions but was the sole believer in a rehgimi invented by 
himscu, which he tried to propagate." He has given a good account 
of the Jews and Christians, "but when he came to qieak of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists, hb arrow missed the mark, and in the 
latter part he went astray through hitting upon (he book of Zurqan,' 
the contents of which he incorporated in hb own work. That, 
however, which he has not taken from Zurq&n, be has himself heard 
from common pet^le among the Hindus and Buddhbts." 

The author whom Biruni unceremoniously calls zusqan appears to 
be one of the earliest transmitters of the report on India. My learned 
and resourceful friend, S. H. Taqizadeh, has put me on the track of 
several passages referring to this author. Speaking of the doctrines of 
the Qermatians. Mas'flm, 395, mentions Zurqin among the 

anthors who wrote controversial bo^ to refute their oppoi^ts 
(Atltf&SM miN al-maqI&St m ghayrihS aun af-r<tdd 'ali (d-muUiUifln), 
and says that he was a retainer {gkulim) of the well-known Mn'tamte 
IheokgUn Nai^tm (see S.I.). dara'&nt, 530b (under al-Musammi'I), 
and V4q«t who copies him, IV, 523 funder al-Mus4mi'a),* say that 
Mujiami^ b. Shaddid b. isS AbQ-Ya'U, knourn as 2b^5n, was a 
Mu'tarilite teacher of no great talent, for hb lectures were not taken 
down by hb popib. He was a native of the S&mi'a ward in B^a 
ami dM in Uagnd&d in 298 or am/Qio-a. Tbb date b an obvious 
mbtake, for Zurq&n's patron Na;p^m died rirca 220-w/835~45. 
YfiqCt drops the second figure, changing the date into 208-9/823-4. 
but tbb oorrection suggests that Z. predcixased N. bv a good number 
of yean, whereas it is known that N. died in the full vigour of his 
facuties. In Ahmad b. Yahyi's KUdi af-muuya waf-omof, ed. 
T. W. Arnold, Leipzig, 1902, 44-i, S. H. Taqiza^h has found an 
indication that Zurqln toM part in a debate in the presence of the 
caliph Within, who ruled 227-32/84^. Consequently the date of 
Zurqin's death is later than 208. while it must be eailbr than 298. 
The usual confusion in Arabic numbers b between "m" and "70," 
but even 278 seems too late for Zurqftn. A date like 24S or 258 would 
be much more probabb. Zarqin. as appears from hb biographic record, 
was not a traveller, but only a m^iocre theologian, and be could quote 
on India only someone rise's data. 

There does not seem to survive any direct vestige of Zurq&n’s 
book, but in the passage on the "Praylga tree.” Biruni, 96 (tr. 1.200) 

' Rtxt wrote two books (o refols tbo satl-nsterioUiix theories of el-A/uMHMri'l 
ai-muloM/im (oZeniia), A'Ariri, )0 (hi. cf. BtrOnr, fiAnst st-JUti, No. jS. 
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says that “it stands at the confluence of the Jamna and Ganges, and 
near it the Hindus chastise themselves with punishments which are 
described in the books of controversies ai-muqildi)." The 

reference to maqiUt apparently has in view Zurq&n, which makes it 
probable that this worthy's contained the same details from 
the original report that are reproduced (with very slight diflerenoes) 
in Naubakhti (v.i.), Mufabbar, p. 19, Gardlzl, $36, Marvazi, §41, 
and even the of marvels.^ 

As appears from Biruni's pass^ (‘'the then existing religion’') 
iK^KSHAHat must iiave lived a considerable time before him. In fact, 
Nflfir-i Khusrau, ZU (d-mtuAfirtn, od. Berlin, 1933, 7a. 98, xoa>3, 
refers to him as being the "predecessor and teacher" (m«$^aiR^- 
taiid) of the famoiu Mubammad b. 2lalcariyt R&sJ.* Misir-i KItusrau 
accusM Rid of having remoulded, in an op^y materialistic spirit, the 
theories which Iria^hri hod develop^ with moderation in his 
Kiiib-i JalU and KiUb-i aMr. As according to Biruni, I-iMriU hUub 
al-Iiixt, ed. Kraus, 1936, 4-6, R&zl was born in 251/865 and died in 
313/925' ^ have to ^aee IrSnshahri considerably before 300/913. 
Biruni quotes from Irftnshahh a report on Mount Hcru according 
to the Buddhist creed, India, 124 and z66, at>d also some data on 
Iranian and Armenian traditions. Ckranology, 222, 225 (tr. 208, aiz). 
The item on Meru b not found in the other books of our category, 
perhaps by chance, and perhaps because it belonged to Irftnshahri's 
own cemtributions (v.s. Biruni). 

Another author longing to Zurqkn's tradition seems to be AbQ 
Muhammad l:^asan b. Mask naobakhtI (d et>c<t 30O>3io/9J2-922).* 
Of hb book, Kitdb al-drd val-diydndi, only some quotations have 
survived, and among them two passages on Indian religions,* the 
one (abridged and confused) on the adepts of Vasudeva and the 
other on the austerities practised by Indians. The latter b very 
similar to Mufahhar's arrangement. 

shahbistakI's chapter on India, 443-55. may be also filiated to 
Zurq&n, for it b likely that a writer on purely religious matter should 
have looked for information in the tna^dldl rather than in a geograph¬ 
ical work.* If so, Zurq&n contained much the same stuff as found 

' W« cAUkot My wh*tb«r Btnni kM« Umm Ulca Inm Zaniia's book or tfarougli 
tiM intarmediAry of IrtMtuhri. la tay caab be did not stoop to npfodMA tbo puraiy 
extATOAl facta colloctad by tJM kem-oyed b«l aintpl* mioded Autaor of the o^naJ 
ropon. 

• P. KtAui, JIM, ia EJ.. ii ioctioed to identify IrSoahAbri witi) tbo '*8011011,“ wbo 
b AAid to bova boon KSaTc tcochar of phUoAoetty. Elkntt. too. bat S. H. TAoiioitah 
poiata to tbo Fikhtl, too-i, adm two Rifkhii ua menBonod: Abal-Qawn AOd 
SahAyl, whoBi RSal cruicbod to bb booka. 

'Cl. ‘AbbSa Egbbai KUaaUm’i SmabakMtl, Tehraa, 1511/1933. p. 137. 

' Sm Ibn jAuzt. rofbti mu, Cabo. 1340, pp. Sp Asd 74, npeinted by H. Kiuar ia 
hbediUoDof «f-.^Ara, AttnbotAd to NAobAkbU, tetAObo}, 1931. op. KJ AndKD. 

* SAChAo ia bb trAiwlAtloft of Biiani, II, 131. mva tbAt"th«oritii)ol (SbanrbtSnI'a) 
cbAptAia on Indian tobjccta ... b not hnown.’’ and tbet bo did not nMko uaa of 
Binutl. KetoAud. in bb famoot MJmaire, 191. (tatoA that SbabriMAnl “a mb 
platioBn fob a contribatkMi la Pfaruf.'* Wo now hiww that tbo aooaUon moot bo 
iraated oa botwoon a tnoeb Urgar eirel* of writen exptoitinf tbo mum origiaal oovtco. 
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in MutRhhar, Oardizi, Marvazi, etc. Shahristini, 454, has one 
additional item on the BjksMkiya, i.e. ^kfn-bhakUya. “wor. 
shippers of the trees" (already guessed by Reinaad, 3^). The 
adepts of this sect chose one of the tallest and most luxuriant trees 
growing in the mountains, hollowed out in it a niche for their idol 
and then prostrated themselves before the tree and circumambulated 
it These details, explained in a clumsy and naive style, undoubtedly 
belong to the original source. The item is apparently one of the 
minor details neglected by the other compilers. 

fiy. Above {v4. p. 127) we have quoted the three categories into 
which I. Kh. ^vides the Indian oeeds. Mutahhar's scheme is 
n>bre elaborate but is probably faithful to the original. He sa^ 
that there are in India 900 creeds; of these 99 are known and can be 
reduced to 42. the latter falhog into 4 categories, and two classes, 
namdy; Buddhists {sttmaniyt, as in Marvazi), who deprive God of 
attributes and Brahmans. The latter are of three classes 

text is dbturb^l). It is said in conclusion, p. z8: "All those 
who do not believe in apostolate (risdla)* and tbe Beyond {al-dkhira) 
do bcUeve in recompense and punishment through transmigration 
(laitodf) and metempsychosis (hmisuAA)." The same basis ol class* 
ficat^ is still recognisable in Gardlzt (with some misunderstand¬ 
ings) and in Marvazi. 

1. Those who recogniK tbe Creator, Those who recognise tbe Creator 

apostles and Retribution and and apostles, 

arc Brahmans. 

2. Those who repudiate apostles Those who recognise the Creator 

(namely, Um Shamants b but not apostles. 

Buddhists). 

3. Those who recognise the Creator Those who reject the Creator 

and bc^ve in tbe eternity of and apostles. 

Paradise and HelL 

4. Those who believe that Retribu* Those who reject everythin ex- 

tion consists in transmigra* oepting Retribution (Sha- 

tion. mants). 

Some (?) who say that Retribu¬ 
tion consists in rebirth. 

ShahrisUnl's personal views throw considerable confusion into 
the scheme. Here are briefly his new headings; 

I. Brahmans, namely: 

Ifl) Buddhists (^MA il-bulaila). 

(6) Adherents of psychical power {al-fikra mil-wtkm). i.e. the 
rishis (?). 

(c) Bdievers in transmigration. 

' Suck it the technictl motniBa ot the tcra, b«t pcacUctlly It dtaotw “athtittt.'* 

* On tbe w tnt lt U on o( Uw tnnn rtnU bjr "epcem" (va. p. 40.) 
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3. Adherents of spiritoal bodies al-rultdniyit). 

3. Worshippers of heavenly bodies («f^ al-hayikil ai-samiwiya]. 

4. Idolaters. 

5. Philosophers. 

Siialiristsni farther states that the Brahmans retet “apostles" while 
they reco^ise a Builder (fifu’) of the Universe. Category fa) is said to 
include those who believe in “mhtual intenn^iariea'' and tlius 
coinddc* with the division recognising "apostles" in I. Kh., Gardisi 
and Marvasi. Under category (3) it is said that of all the heavenly bod^ 
only the Sun and the Moon have adepts. Category (4) contains an ad¬ 
mission that, “after all," the previous categories arc also idolatm. 
Firtally thc^ilosophers (5) arc said to have received their lights from 
a pupd of I^hagoras call^ QaUnOs, etc. Under Shahris^i's pen 
the data of the original lose much of their liveliness and benefit little 
by being pushed into new pigeon-boks. 

In the process of abridgment and readaptation, the "classes" of 
the original source have become disturbed in our text, e.g.. one does 
not see the reason why §30 should stand outside the cl^ of those 
who recognise "apostles," etc. Therefore in the following table of 
concordances we speak of "divisions” rather than of "classes." 
Marvazi and Gardizi are quoted in it after the §§ into which I have 
divided their text. The references to Mutahbar, Shabristani and 
al-FiJirisf are to the pages of the printed editions, with indications 
(in brackets) of the order in which the items occur. The two 
passages of Naubakbti are similarly quoted after the pages in 
Ibn Jauzi and the (»der of single items. See TaUe on p. 133. 

Division A 

The author of the original report did not quite realise the status 
of Indian gods and their avatars. To him they appeared as 
"prophets apostles” of some supreme divinity (v.s. p. 40) or as 
"an^iU." Simibr ideas arc still ducemiblc in Biruni. In India. 
300, be says that when the earth enters upon a period of ruin. 
Providence {nwdabbir), in order to abate the evil, "sends" {yursilu) 
someone, such as V&sudeva (Krishna). In the Javdkir, 337, 
Biruni Mahideva “chief of the angels." 

§19. These are adepts of V4sudeva, i.e. Vishnu, as confirmed by 
the latter's carrier the divine Idte Gamda (Marvazi: 'Anqi, Gardizi: 
SlmurgA). His four emblems are suppos^ to be the lotus-flower, 
shell-trumpet {ianhha), mace and chakia-disc, see Barnett, 30. 
Only the latter has been recognised by the author whose Arabic 
transcription is •shakr (Mutahnar: sAoAre). Both in Gardizi and 
Marvazi marginal notes explain "chakra" as ardtad (?), apparently 
in some Indian vernacular. The noose seems to be the ann caUed 
in Sanskrit pdia (a special attribute ol Yama, Dowson, 374). 
Gardizi describes Vasudeva’s twelve beads and says that he ordered 
bis adepts to worship fire and to wear the gupa thread for 
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final M. cf. Biruni. baru for mfa, vi. $42), and not to cross the Ganges. 
These commandments are also in Shaluist&ni. 

$$20 and 21. The two sects Mah&>deTiya and K&b&liya wor* 
shipped the same god Siva, under two different aspects. Siva is 
directly named in $ai, while in $20 he is described by his title of 
Mah&-deva. mis-^pelt in Mufahhar and Shahristini. In both cases 
his attributes, a garland of sJculls and a small hand-drum (^emarH), 
are the same. cf. Barnett, 26. The other paraphernalia (including 
the trident) are distributed between the two divisions. The identity 
of the god would have been easily established through some literary 
source, but t^e original traveller prefers to describe separately the 
practices of the two sob-sects just as he apparently witnessed them. 
Gardixi has much more on the Sfabl-deviya and their elects whom he 
calls bh.rdral?). 

The term Kflbiliya (already recognised in Haarbrucker, II. 363) 
corresponds to Ssk. kdpdliAa, an adjective derived from 
"a skull." The reference is to human skulls being one of Siva's 
attributes. Some of the other characteristics of Siva are that he is 
smeared with the ashes of burnt cow-dung and that his hair is 
braided up in a conical pile, Barnett, 26. The latter was possibiy 
mistaken by the Muslim investigatn’ for "a red felt cap." On the 
Sivaite veneration of the linga, cf. Barnett, 27. Both Gardizi and 
Marvazi spell lind, but Gardizi explains that the pronundatioo is 

$$22 and 23 refer to Riraa and his rival Rlvana, the demon kii^ 
of tlK island Lahki. 

Gardizi has much more on the adepts of K&ma whom he places 
"in d.kshdyJ which is the North," in the town of B&zniy.n. Some¬ 
thing is wrong either with the location or with the interpretation of 
the term which apparently is •dakshdpat {ddkpnd-patJis), meaning 
"the southern region" (H. W. Bailey). B6zn£yin is unknown, unless 
it is connected with Bhadrachalam, Bhadngiri or Bhadradri in the 
Godavari district, where there was a cult of Rima (Dr. Barnett). 
Ganfizi calls R&vana's island vjwh {•vdva) myn, which must 
sent a vulgar and mis-spelt form of vadai^ mukha, wherea.s Biruni, 
159. wbofoUows the learned tradition, transcribes this name regu¬ 
larly b.r.wd-m.x<*baritwd’mukh (r<^. Gardizi relates the story 
of the abduction of R&ma's wife by Ravana and the latter’s murd^ 
by Rima. This is the "authorized version" of Valmiki's Rdmdyma 
cf. Biruni, 159. but Marvazi's record of R&ma’s tyranny and hints 
at the pardon of Ravana and the lancc which he received refer to 
some aberrant version similar to those which are current among the 
Buddhists and Jains, according to which Rivals was a great sage 
and ascetic and Sita was his daughter. See Wintemitz, A History 
of Indian LiUrature, 1,514, note i (who refers to a work of D. Ch. Sen). 

Mufahhar only quotes the names of the *R&m&ni and *R&v&ni. 
and Shahristani omits them altogether. In the Fikrist all the 
category A (§§19-23) is left out. 


) 
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Divisum B 

(14. Tbe reasoning of those who reject prophets is very close to 
Gardizl's Persian text ($xa). Mufahhar omits it. 

§2S on tbe destnictioo of bodiesasGardlzI, §13. 

§a6. Says Biriin], 45 (tr. 1. 93}: “Rishis are the sages who, 
thou^ they are only human beings, excel the angels on account of 
their knowledge"; ^crefore the angels lean from them. Gardizi 
has a long paragraph 00 the tishis: "they say that by means of 
stnsibiiia th^ can rise to such a state as to comprdiend 

inltUigibilta. Tbe hrst part is the exertion of tbe will towa^ their 
object; then, reflexion on how to eliminate subterfuges from their 
aims: destruction of tbe things which would bring them gain; 
separation by way of set purpose from whatever people make to 
appear good," etc. Cf. Mufahhar, IV, 14 (tr. 13), and Shabristflnl, 
443- 

$37. Tbe variants offered by the Fthrist, Gardlzl, MarvazI and 
Sbahristin! are quoted in the Arabic text, p. 53. The meaning of 
the term is "thoM tied with iron” {tnuit^fadUna 
butagm). Ferrand, 127, quotes a Chinese description of one of 
such "iron<lads‘'. Holtzmann in Haarbrucker, 11, 361, 440, 
explained *Ba)tratiHniya as *V«jra-handha, but n^a in Cardin's 
text is rendered by bajr. Starting from GardlzI's transcription, I 
tried tbe form HSr.b.nB, and H. W. Bailey has put my hint into 
perfect Sanskrit: "iron ebam” + bmdka, "having bond of" 

(or -haddka, "boxina in"). Tbe Arabic reading will accordingly be 
•NikarbantiyA, tbe cerebral i and f being regularly rendered by r 
and an aspirated dA admitting of a rendering by a surd {tk or <?), cf. 
BirOnl, dtiryodAsn*>(lmrjii 6 itn. 

$38. Tbe meaning of •Gangi^iiriya was recognised by Brock- 
haos, Fihrisi, 183. as “those pract^ing thegai^ayt&ri, i.e. pilgrimage 
to the Ganges." The report refers to a practice, xtot to a pa^ulu 
sect. 

§39. For tbe variants in the Fihrisi, Gardlxd and MarvazI see 
Aratric text. p. 53. line 3. Mufahhar does not quote tbe name. 
As the "sect" is de^lwi as the "King's party," the first element is 
certainly rift, tbe whole being perhaps rija-martya (?). Dr. Baniett 
sugge^ rifa-hartiyt from rdjtnrUi. "the conduct of a king, or having 
a livelihood from a king." The reasoning of the adepts is not quite 
dear, but in the Fihr^, 349, they declare: "God has installed the 
kings, and, if we are killed white obeying them, wc shall go to 
Paradise." 

$30. For the variants of tbe name of the sect (in Gardiri, MarvazI 
and ^ahristinl} and of the names of the three brothers (in Gardizi 
and Marvazi) see Arabic text, p. 52. line 6. Instead of JQr-ghar, 
the Filuisf oils the mountain jUr-gkan and Gardizi JUtt-gfur (with 
a possible connection of the name with that of tbe second brother). 
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Gard!zl speaks of as equestrian statue of BhadrQ(r) on JQn'gfaar. 
and of another temple containing the likenesses of the three brothers. 
Hufahhar. Z7u, may also hint at one of these places in his description 
of an idol standing at the loot of a high mountain from which devotees 
leap to their death (v.i.). §30 and the parallel texts contain a 
number of concrete facts about the three divine brothers and their 
worshippen, but the identiheation of the sect remains one of the 
ma^ difficulties of our text. 

The clearest indication is the name of the sacred mountain 
*Jlln-ghar, easily comparable with the modem Junfigarb in Kathiavar 
(as first indicated to me by H. W. Bailey). 

This capital of a small state is situated Mme 40 miles inland, and to 
the north of the port of Vcraval. A lofty mountain which takes its 
name from its hienest peak GtmSr. towers over Junagarh and 00 it is 
found a multituM of sacred places. Near its top stands a group of 
highly venerated Jain temples and close by rises a peak Beiru Jnap. 
"tM leap to death." used by Jain devotees for the purpose of sclf- 
sacrifice. cf. Mufahhar, 17 (v.i. 140). 

On the other hand, Katluavar is very closely associated with the 
memories of Krishna. This god's footemnt is shown on the Gimitr. 
In JunS^b stands a temple bnilt by Vajran&bbh, fourth in descent 
from Krahoa. and a smaller temple dedicated to Krishna's brother 
Balodevji. The spot at which Krishna died from an arrow-wound is 
visited on the river Sarasvati, near Veraval. See Lt W. Postans' 
detailed report on GimAr. etc., in J.A.S. Bengal, Vll/a, 1838, 865-87: 
CautUtT of Ike Bombay Presidency, VIII (Kathiavar), 1684. 145 (the 
Gimilri Brahmans said to have bm settled on Girnlr by Kr^na), 
368. 371 (myth of Krishna). 4S7-503 (Junflgad): Burgess, Lists of tJke 
antiauarian remains in Ike Bombay Prssideney, in Arek. Survey of West 
lnd\a. XI, Bombay, 1885, pp. 176-86. 383-318. 

These facts pointing to ancient endemic cults would suggest that 
the solution of our problem lies along the lines of Jainism and 
Krishnaism. The Jainas venerate only their own titthagaras 
("teachers"), but it is a known fact that Jainism has been influenced 
by Krishnan mythok^. Both Krishna and his elder half-brother 
Baladeva have been treated by Jainas as two types of worldly rulers 
re-appearing at the definite moments of cosmic cycles. See 
Schubring, Z>i« Lekre ier Jainas, in Grundriss d. indo-ariseken Phil., 
III. 7, 1935. pp. z 8-20, 34. Still more a.stonishing is the fact that 
in the process of this readaptation Baladeva has been accorded a 
higher status than Krishna; see the ancient Jain story of Krishna's 
death translated by Jacobi in ZDMG, 42, 1882. pp. 493-529. 

Our I30 is inclu^ in the division of those "who do not recognise 
prophets," and BhidrQ with his brothers appears more of a hero than 
of a god. Therefore a combination of Jainism with some recognition 
of Krishnaism forms a tempting background for comparisons. 

Making allowance for the Jain partiality for Baladeva wc might 
interpret BhdJr.r. etc., as •BaJadfv or BaJarim (another name of 
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Bdadeva). y«2f. or /*»,* might represent *Jar or Jari for "Jam* 
kum&ra," which was tbt name of the third brother who fatally 
wounded Krishna, having mistaken him tor a gazelle. It is think¬ 
able that the form Jvm (for Jan) has been influenced by some false 
analogy with the name of the mountain jQn-ghar. Finally, M.r.sM 
might be a distorted KrishaH, "Krishna," who plays only a secondary 
part in the remarkable le^d translated by Jacobi.* For the 
Arabic forms of these restor^ names see Arabic text, p. 5a, line 8. 

The lament of the sectarians for Bhddr.r would be possibly con¬ 
nected with the death of Baladeva, who was killed by a falling tree in 
the act of asking a wood-cutter for alms. Nevertheless it cannot 
be concealed that the Jain-Krisbnaite explanation leaves some 
difiiculUes unsolved: 

1. The curious cosmic traits in the legend of Bh&drfl. 

2. Gardtzl's remark that the two brothers JQn and M.r.s "devised 
an artifice (jiiltt)" so that Bh&drilz fell from bis horse. 

The detail of the horse as combined with the record of an 
equestrian effigy of Bhidrii. 

4. The outward appearance of the sectarians. 

The above explanations were prompted by a desire to squeeze 
as much as possible out of the original Muslim texts. For sugges¬ 
tions from the Indianist point of view I appealed to the great com¬ 
petence of Dr. Baroett, who communicated to me (8.xi.40) his remarks 
on $30. While accept!^ the identiffimtion of JOn-ghar with 
JunAgarh, he rejects the idea of a connection between the sect and 
Jainism as "the chains, long hair and ecstatic cult are foreign to 
their religion." He considers $30 as "a distorted version of the 
doctrine and practice of some obscure sect worshipping Rfima- 
Candra with his brothers Lak^mapa and Bharata. RAma, it is 
bebeved. was a complete incarnation of the Supreme God V4i;tu: 
on his death again he was merged into Vi$nu. It is a commonplace 
that Vifpu U immanent in the whole world. Again Vifpu (and 
therefore also RAma) is often identified with Puru^a, who is described 
in Rgveda, X, 90, as being sacrificed to form the world, much in 
the same manner as in the present relation. A foreigner who heard 
this doctrine tether with the old legend, that RAma was compelled 
to surrender bis throne to Bharata and retire into exile attended by 
Lakfmana, might easily misunderstand it and produce the erroneous 
version given here, the more so as such a sect would probably dwell 
with intense devotion and zeal on RAma's sorrows and death. As 
Gardlzl's version of these doctrines says that the two brothers 
conspired against "BhSdrOz" and caused him to fall from his 
horse (?). we may find in this some confirmation of the above ex¬ 
planation. Tlie mention of 6h. riding a horse is peculiar. Very 

* BAlAd«v» nborn u * god trie* to »vo Kriohtw wIk> Is ospiAUng hla sias in • 
intto; whfl* Bttodevo ii UMn| him to bosvea be molts In tbe sir. 
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f«w deities are represented thus; but Puranic writers say that Kalki, 
the future avatar of Vi$pu, will appear in the world mounted on a 
white horse." 

"As to the names, BhddnU, etc., possibly conceals something of the 
proper name of the hero R&ma: it may stand for Bhadra-r&na, or 
for Bhadra-r&ja (in vernacular: Bh&d-r&j). Lak^mana, in the 
vernacular, would become regularly Lakhman or Lakhan, which, 
by loss of the letter l£m, might easily be corrupted to jUn. llie 
name M.r^h might possibly come from BA.rJ (Bharata); the 
difference in Aral^ cursive is not great." For the Arabic forms 
see Aralnc text. p. 

i>»9t5ion C 

SI31-7 describe various idol-worshippers whom Shahristfinl 
classifies as 'abadat al^■^lptdm or as' 'worshippers of Heavenly Bodies." 
According to Uutahhar, zS (29), the idol-worshippers explain their 
cults by the necessity of Iwving some intermediary objects (of- 
in the cult rendered to him who escapes the senses 
[ghd'ib 'an ai-ksvdss). 

§31. Mah&‘K&l, "the Great Kala," is again Siva, v.a $$20-21. 
who is portrayed here from some other idol of his and presented as 
an ‘i/rU (Gardid: dtv, "demon") like Kiva^a. According to the 
legend &va bad swallowed a poison which stained his rteck and he 
became Nila-kantha, ''Blue-neck," Barnett, a6. GardizI, $19, adds 
that Haha-K^ represents a mixture of good and evil traits and that 
he has many temples, the principal one being situated at Aj.r 
(Shahristani; Akki^), to be restored Ujjayn as in Gardizi's §6. 
From the nanw of Mah&-Kkla. Ujjain was sumamed Mah&k^vana, 
cf. Nunda lal De, 210. 

§32. Harvazi al-Dytadiriya, GaixSzl DyvUri', omitted in 
Mufahhar and Shahi^t&nl. The consfucuous features of the 
festival arc its connection with the spring, the parade of courtesans 
and the display of masks held on the occasion. Gardlzl erroneously 
takes 'ajal, "wheels," for 'iH, “a calf" (in Persian gUsdUi). As a 
parallel to the name, Dr. L. D. Barnett suggests the term dtva-ydtrd, 
which means "a procession with images of gods," without a special 
connection with a dehnitc sect. Outwardly our name has some 
likeness with that of the festival DJbdif (Gardlzl: DJvdJt) which, 
according to BlrOnl, 289 (tr. II, 182). is celebrated "on the day of the 
new moon when the sun moves in Libra," i.e. in September, and is 
sacred to Lak^ml, the wife of Visudeva, i.e. Vishnu. However, this 
name is explained as tUpdvali ("row of lamps") and the time of the 
year does not suit our $32. Blrflnl, 288, refers to another festival 
for the women, called Gaurir {*g*uri-lrffyd ?]. which is holy to 
Gaurl, i.e. Devi, the wife of Siva, ax>d is cclelmtcd shcxtly before 
the vernal equinox. As the goddess represents the female energy, 
this would explain the parade referred to in our text. The name 
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Gauri pertains to the milder aspect of Devi. who. under her terrible 
aspect, is called K&Q, cf. J. Dowson, 86. The name of the sect may 
perhaps be derived from •DmA^Stri. 

(33. For the variants offered by Mutahhar. Gardizl. Harvazi and 
Shahristtn!, see Arabic text. p. 52. The festival of the goddess was 
held in the autumn, the zodiac of Libra corre^nding to September. 
The g^dess is described as wearing a crown on her head and 
(GanSsI) possessing four bands, one of them touching (?) a nail, orse 
drawing a sword, the other two holding a vajra {bajr) and a chakra- 
disc {chakr). Mutahhar says that the goddess h^ one thousand 
(Shahristinl; numerous) hands. The sacrifidal animals were 
beheaded, rvot slaughtered (Shahrist&ni). Human sacrifices of 
slaves also took place in honour of the goddess (Mutahhar. Shahris- 
tini). The king^s particular oblation was a fair- (or red-)hair^ man 
with blue eyes (Gardtsi, Marvasi). The goddess meant in this 
i-at» is apparently &va's wife Devi under her more terrible aspect of 
Kill (cf. §32). As, accorduig to MarvazI and ShahristSnl, the sect 
was desp^^ by Indians, we may imagine that the ceremonies 
described were a part of the bloody Tantric cults which were 
practised in her honour. Barnett. 27. One of the numerous names 
of the goddess is DalqiQi. "right-handed." cf. Dowson, 86-7. The 
form (as recorded in Shahristinl) would be a pretty 

dose derivation from a vernacular form (d4tkMJnn ?) of this name. 
Thb seems to Ite more satisfactory than the explanation found in 
HaarbrOcker, namely, that Devi's votaries were divided into two 
daases called "the right" and "the left." It is also possible that 
the mis-spelt name had some simpler form, like devi-bhaitiiya (?). 

{34. The spelUng is exceptionallv clear Jala-ihakUya, "Water- 
worshippers." The term "Angel (Cardizi: /irishta) of the water" 
seems to refer to the Vcdic ^ ApSm Napit, "Offspring of the 
Waters," or to the various Apa-goddesses, mothers of Agni, endowed 
with fertilising and purifying powers, Barnett. 19. 

{35. Tlie speUing AkfUi^ya (already recognised by Rcinaud) is 
quite correct, the term referring to those who perform agni-hotri, "an 
oblatioa to Agni." Barnett, 163. After "worshippers of the Fire," 
Mutahhar, IV. z6. adds, "i.e. of Lu-hl" (spelt in two words). Hoart 
(<Senart) ex^ins it as Lohtla. "the red one," which is the name of 
Agni's dtarger. Perhaps it is safer to see in it a mis-spelling of 
Agni. Gardizl commits an error in adding that th^ Fire- 
worshippers affirm tliat "he who bums himself with Fire purides 
bimselt of every stain." Shahrist&ni, who considerably develops 
this point, emphatically confirms that the sect is afraid of soiling 
the Fire by their breath or by burning their bodies, "contrary to 
(the practice of) other tribes of devotea," on which vJ. §41- Our 
sources particularly insist on the particioation of the noblemen in 
the colt of the Fire. 
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§36. Marva2l leaves out the Sanskrit tenn (or the sect, but the 
ot^ sources leave no doubt that it is to be restored as cafdra 
("the Moon") + bhaku ("woishipper”), the latter element appearing 
in several other names (SS31. 34. 37). Al-Nadlro‘s version of the 
original is more complete. He calls the jewel held by the god 
•chandr-kant, i.e. canarakdnta, a jewd (oimed of congealed moon- 
rays. and says that the chariot is drawn by four bufOf ("ducks"). 
Marvari leaves out hvfSt, while GardUI understands as but. 
"idol." in addition to his usual confusion of 'ejal and 'ijl, v.s. §32. 
Dr. lUmett reminds me of the goose (Aamm). Mng the attribute of 
Brahin&, but says that the Moon is represented as riding in a chariot 
drawn by antelopes I 

The phrase tnt noforil ilayki ‘old wajhin jhuoMin is not quite clear. 
GardIzI translates: va mdh ba-rffl nVtd binand, "and they took at 
the moon with pleasant faces." My friend. A. A. Maraghi. quoted 
to me the Muslim (Egyptian) view, according to which it is auspicious 
to gaze on "the reflection of the new (?) moon on a beautiful face." 
[In the NtmrUi'-ndma, attributed to 'Omar Khayyilm, ed. Minovi, 71. 
it is said that contemplation of beauty is equal in effect to the 
influence of favourable stars.] 

$37. The Sanskrit name of tlie Sun-worshippers appears in the 
FtAnsl, GardlzI and ShahristinL For the Arabic forms see Arabic 
text. p. 52, line 14. Gardizi's form can be easily r^tored as •Adii- 
hhakti. i.e. Sditya'bhakta, "worshippers of the Aditya." the Sun 
(SQrya) being one of the Adityas, Barnett, x8. As a parallel to the 
rsndrsMfUs ($36). the object in the idol's hands (cf. also Fikn$t) 
must be sQ^akdnta, "the Sun-crystaL" According to GardizI, 
pilgrims to the Sun's temple obsen^ a fast of 24 hours (?), called 
laM.hn (Ssk. Ur^hana, H. W. Bailey), during which they obtained 
answers to their prayers, in their dreams. As an additional echo 
of his own time, he says that there were two temples of the Sun, one 
of which was destro^ by Amir MahmQd. while the other still 
existed in Hindustan. 


Dtnsi'oN D 

$38. For the Arabic variants of GardizI and MarvazT. see Arabic 
text. p. 52, line 15. Gardizi's form, by itself, suggests to Dr. Barnett 
mahd-prd^, "great good fortune" (?), but nothing else could be 
found on these Indian Savonarolas. 

$39. Only Marvazi refers to "those dressed in tree leaves." 
H. W. Bailey suggests cfra-ambara-dAara, "wearers of bark- 
garments." This would give in Arabic •tU-jirdHbard-doMri^. In the 
description of the third period of a Brahman's life, Biruni. 269 
(tr. II, 232) says: "be does not take shelter under a roof, nor wear 
any other dress but some bark of a tree simply sufficient to cover tlie 
loins" {mdyuvOri sau'atahu mm liiid iU^thaJar), the term meaning 
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"bairk, pulp, pericarp" (Lane). On the other hand, Marvail 
definitely speaks of “leaves" (d. §54) and not of "bark," which 
makes some difficulty. 

I40. For the variaou of Gardfd and Marvaal see Arabic text, 
p. 5a, line 16. For “those resembling wild tnimaU" H. W. Bailey 
suggests in Sanskrit; mrg« (“a wild animal") •+• corn (“roaming"), 
which would give in Araoic •Amirkajariya. Sulaymin, 50-1, also 
refers to a cl^ of Indians roaming in the woods and mountains, 
eating herbs and wild fruit and wearing rings to prevent the possi* 
bility of intercourse with women. 

The paragraph ends with a vague reference to “other nasty ways 
and beliefs," which indicates that the original has been abridged. 
In fact, between our §§40 and 41, Gardiri describes the b.miyatt (f) 
<*i»rflaiy4ffi "silent ones," nyM (?), "seekers of Paradise,*' 

and k.si*rir{?) or sydr(i). "naked ones." who spend their time 
plucking out the hair of their bodies. For the Arabic forms sec 
Arabic text, p. 52. 

§41. Instead of this abridgment, Gardizi describes the practices 
of those who successively enter fire and water, and those who apply 
hot stones to their bodies; then ($32) those who carve their limbs; 
then (S33), those who bum themselves in dry cow dung, or (§34) in 
ovens; then (§35) those called muAiydn who starve themselves to 
death. This Utter term must be derived from andia "not eating," 
but it is better to read with the Fihrisl, 34S, •oMashaniya and connect 
it with the form anaiana (Brockhaos in Fihrist, II, 183). also 
Mufahhar, 17 (21). 

§42 is also much more developed in Ganfid, who describes ($36) the 
/irsMir who throw themselves on an iron trident (biMU) standing 
by a banyan tree^ at the confluence of the Ganges and Jamna,* then 
($37) those who ask the devotees to kill them at the said sp^, then 
th^ (§38) who let the wild birds peck them to death. This last 
stray occurs in MarvazI in $55, in the description of a temple in the 
Ganges valley. 

Ute same suicidal practices, and in the same order, are recorded 
in a special chapter of Mutahhar who performs his task con gusto 
and adds two new sections, one on those who die by burning on tbeir 
beads a crown of muqP and another on those who precipitate them¬ 
selves from a mountain at the foot of which stands an idol. The 
last practice may refer to Mt. Gim&r (v.8. §30). 

‘ Cwdni flm but tbt rtfutor tmnucriptlon 5 ani (for Suk. Mfi) it found in 
BlrtsT, 384 (tr. II. 170). 

' Tbit pojMlw bomr has found its way into L'Abrft^ du MmniUts. tr. Carra de 
Vaux, 4). 

> Huait tnusstates ''bdsUloai," iA. batetnodendrou. JdMff ia a trat growinf In 
Kacbchh, we mrOnl. Mi«, 103 (tr. I, loS). 
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$43 was anDOunced in the general classification of creeds ($$17-18), 
but rushing as he does through the final part of his account ($$41-43), 
Marvax! merely bints at the contents of his source with reg^trd to 
Buddhists and believers in metempsychosis. 

In the eleventh century a.d. Buddhism in India was eclipsed 
by Hinduism to such an extent that Blrtlni. 124 (tr. I, 249), in spite 
of his enlightened curiosity, had to confess: "I have never found a 
Buddhistic book, and never knew a Buddhist from whom I might 
have learned their theories on this subject (t.e. Mount Mem), all I 
relate of them I relate only on the authority of al-Ir&nshahri* 
though, to my mind, his report has no claim to scientific exactness,'’ 
cf. bIm Sachau’s Introduction, pp. xlv-xlvii. It is possible, however, 
that two centuries before Bl^ni, Buddhists had not become so 
scarce and the study of the pre-Birunian data on them presents some 
interest. To our regret these paragraphs have betm drastically 
abridged by the epitomists. 

The only positive indication in Marvaz! is his distinction between 
Buddha aM bodhisatvas (spelt; al^bOihtmfiya). Gardizi mentions 
Buddhists {shamant) only in his confused intr^uction but. on the 
other band, in his references to Srftvasti (mistaken for Kapila-vastu ?) 
and Kuiinagara (§6) shows some knowledge of Buddha’s biography. 
Mutahbar includes his chapter on India, p. 19. by a more de^te 
indication: “I have read in the KUdb ai-masOlik that the Buddhists 
(s/-swnam^) form two parties: that which affir ms that Buddha 
was an apostle, and another whidi affirms that Buddha is the 
Creator who has manifested himself in this form" (cf. Huart, ibid., 
a6i). This passage both indicates the source and confirms that 
Jayhinl’s text had a chapter on Buddhism. The same statement on 
the divisions of Buddhists* is found in the Fihrist. 347, with further 
additions; "and here too their opinions differ, ^me say that the 
apostle is an angel; some others say that be is a human bong; some 
again say that Itt is a demon {'i/rU) ; some again say that this is the 
image (pZref) of the sage BQd^ (d. Marvazi) who came to them 
from And each section of them has a specuJ way of wor- 

shipping and exalting him. According to some authority, each 
community of them has an image which they worship, budJ being a 
generic name, of which the idols ore qiedes, and the highest budd 
(Buddha) is a man seated on a throne, beardless, with a receding 
^in {magkmUs al~dhaqan Jil-fanum), wearing no dress and faintly 
smiling." It is further stated that the orientation of Buddha's 
statues is such as to enable the worshippers to face the East. Some* 
times t^ image has four faces so as to be seen entirely from every 
side. 

The passage <»i Buddha is said to have been taken from a book 

* Who himMU wM qsoUae from Zurqin. * With ■otn* Uiatit ttyUirk wUntt 


a 
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other than that tranacribed by aI*Kindi. and which may be either 
Jayhini's Masdlik or one of its sources.’ 

To Shahristani, 446. the Buddhists (asJhfi al 4 ndada) are a sub* 
division of the Brahmans. Under Buddha there are •<U-bAdmfiya, 
which means "men seeking the path of Truth." Then the ten sins 
and ten virtues of the Buddhists are enumerated accurately enough. 
Buddha appeared in the world seven times ("the numlw of the 
rivers (called) Ganges"), springing each time from a princely family. 
Buddhists b^eve in ^e eternity {ataliyg) of the world and in 
karma ijad', "retribution''). Sh^ristini winds up with his own 
conclusion that in its features Buddhism is closely connected with 
ludia, and that in Islam the nearest approach to Buddha is Khizr. 

Zh'vmofi F 

As regards the category of "believers in metempsychosis," the 
position of this creed is not made clear either in Marvari of Gardiri. 
Shahrist&ni, 449. treats it as one of the three subdiviskms of 
Brahmanism (Ummma «»iHd tafarraqa aptdfm), the other two being 
Buddhism and "meditatioa" (al'fikra wol-wahm b Rishi in Gardizi 
and Marvari). He quotes the story of the Phoenix, the parable of a 
compass returning to its starting point and adds that t^ complete 
rotation of the world requires 36,000 years, or. according to another 
version. 360,000 years. Only in BirQnI's Chapter V "on the state 
of the souls and their migrations through the world,” is metem¬ 
psychosis introduced as a general feature of "the Hindu religion," 
in which it is said to occupy a position as pivotal as that of the 
skakida in Islam. 


C. Gboorapby and Kikcs 

like the first part of the chapter, this section is most prt^bly 
based on Jaybini, but the primary source for the first is the 
envoy of Yahyi b. Kh&lid, who visited India towards a.d. 800. 
whereas in the geographical section reports of Arab mariners must 
also have been utili^. This applies to the traditional list of Indian 
kings, and it is surely true with regard to the description of islands 
and such details as the prohibition of fornication in Khmer. We 
know the exact name of the traveller responsible for the latter 
report, v.i. |6i. 

The purely geographical §$63-6, which have parallels only in the 
td-'Alam and Gardizi, have been borrowed from Jayh&nl. 
Some details betray a particular interest of the original aut^rity 

> Id da Bdditxioat pDMofD tba Fikriil, MS. bDMd OD tbe book of mom notiv« 
o< KboraaoB, vj. p. laj, U li wid tbM ftaddbint «ro Um inoot sMorouo people lor 
Buddhe fortiede tneca to nee tbo word "no." It i* fnrtber BtAted Chet before Iftom 
■soft of the Tfmooogclui&M were Beddbiete. Tbie la neerer tbe troth tbaa Blr&al, 
lOir-ii. (tr. I, ti): *'1d former timee KboraMa, Pan, ‘Ictiq, Moenl. Um oonatiT op 
to the frontier cl Sprin H) were Beddbiet, bot then Zoratboetra come forth Irom 
AurbepMa and preached Magltai (a Balkh." 
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in medicinal plants. Marvaal's $65 on J&lhandar is only an abridge* 
malt of $10, 36.. where such local produce as myrobalan. 

tcrminalia b^rica and embilica officinalis are enumerated. The 
same details are in Gardizi, §6, with the addition that from Chitra* 
kilt comes shayi^un^ kindt, VuUers: "medicamentom indicum."* 
Under $10,34. of fl.-'A. are quoted tamarind, cassia fistularis, etc. 
If one ranembers that Yab^ b. Kh&lid’s envoy had the double 
mission of collecting medicinal p|lants {’aqdqir) and describing 
religions, one is tempted to give him credit for such geograf^kal 
facts on northern India as occur only in the auth^ basM on 
Jayblnl GanfisI and Marvari). It is interesting that these 

Mtanical indications refer chiefly to the Panjab.* 

$$44-62 on Indian kings and their habits form an integral part of 
all the older descriptions of India: Sulaymin, 26-9; Ya'qfibl, 
Historia*. I. xo6; I. Khurdidhbib, x6, 66-8; I. Rusta. 133-5; 
Mos'Qdl, MurOj, I, X78,372-6,382-94; Ifudfid, §10 (my oomroentary, 
ibid., pp. 236-^. 242, 249. etc.}. As most of the longs appear m 
the early* reports going by the name of Sulaymin (a.d. 851), 
which do not contain definite traces of what we consider as the 
report pr e s en ted to Yahya b. Kh&lid {circs a.d. 800), we have to 
conclude that the details on the kings go back to some other early 
source. 

$44. The statement on "fomication'' is in I. Kh., 67,1. Faqih, 15, 
I. Rusta, 132 (cf. tfi/ra $6x}, etc. By '‘fornication" must be meant 
some of the loose forms of marriage practised by Hindus, e.g. 
gdndksrva, "secret infonnal union by copulation,” Barnett, 115-6, 
or some traces of polyandry, cf. BirOni, 52-3. Sula3rmin, 51, 
specifically states that Indians disapprove of debauchery and 
confirms their abstinence from wine. According to I. Rusta, 132. 
the only drinker among the crowned heads was the king of sl-BXl, 
"who is the king of Ceylon,”* cf. I. Kh., 67, and Marvazi, $44. 

$45. "Beyond him" refers to the said king of "Ceylon," The 
three Icings (plus a queen) form a special southern group. The 
original information must belong to some traveller who stayed in 
Qim&r* aiKl whose enumeration seems to move from East to West, 
see I. Rusta, 133: "I saw the king of Qimfir and I saw al>'AbdI,'‘ etc. 
As the three names are already in Ya'qQbVs History, I, 106 (written 
c. A.D. ^1, last year mentioned a.d. ^), we must presume that the 
report belongs to the middle of the ninth century and perhaps to an 
earlier time.* 

•vid*aity»cAifr«, Lt. Ptumbmia M ecmmmmt. 

* {30 mietit MgBirt that Ui« tnvalkr had landad ■Moewhera in Kathiavar. 

* Da Coaja raatoraa ‘‘nnda Maladivaa nMBaa hahant. Ite BattSta, 

* ApMraatly a diflanot man Irani Abl ‘AbdiUSh Mobamaiad b. vi. fSt. 

* A raferanea to tha talkat ataphanta ia already found In I.Kh.. 67, and very 
pfolbaMy it ia only a detail from tba report 00 tha tootban kinp. 
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The names of the kings have several variants in the sources; 


Ya'qflbl, I. io6 
I. Rusu, 133 
Mas'Odf, 1, ))4 
Marviut 


1 II III 

uaUI (^UJ 

cuclaj 

(^A.U 


The name of the first king has been satisfactorily es^lained by 
Dr. S. M. H. Nainar in his thesis, TAs Knowledge of India possessed 
hy Arab Ceegrapbers . . . wM Special Reference to Southern India 
(University of London, I93fi)- He restores 'AbtU, etc., as *Findl, 
i.e. P&ndya, the important dynasty in the south-easternmost part 
of India (to the south of the K&veri). This conclusion finds a 
confirmation in Mas'Qdl, ibid., who states that the king^ possessing 
M.ndQr-*fattan are all called al-Qiydl (i.e. •Ftfrnfl). MandQr- 
fattan, "lying opposite Ceylon," is Mathura, Madhura, Madura, the 
second capital of the P&ody>. on the river Vaigai in the province of 
Madras. The name of the kingdom itself transmitted by I. Rusta as 
Ra^ is still dark. Ya'qObi's al-Dybl is apparently a variant of 
the same name, and it certain^ has nothmg to do either with 
Daybul near the estuary of the Indus, or with the port of Dabhol, 
in southern Konkan ($5 miles south of Bombay). 

Dr. Nainar klentifies the best preserved third name with the Ceda 
(Chola) kingdom (in the basin of the Klveri) and, by the method of 
elimination, attributes the remaining name to the third DravMian 
kingdom of Cera (Cheia or Kerala) in the south>westemmo6t India. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett to whom 1 submitted the case, araositely 
remarks that (i) while very closely corresponds to Ceraman 

("Ceia King"), no corresponding compound of Cola + tndn is attested, 
and that (3) in view of the date of the report, the Colas (Cbola) could 
hardly have been mentioned by the author, for tlieir kingdom was 
still occupied by the Pallavas, to whom our second name must refer. 
A well-known title of the Pallava family, which often occurs in the 
inscriptions, is and this must be the key to the problem. 

This ingenious hypothesis is supported by the following facts. 
Tbe name of the Colas (as a^ied to ^ Coromandel coast) 
appears in later Arab geographers as $ittiydn or 5 Ad/iy«M.* The 
early report speaks of &e $aylamAn as the strongest of the three 
kings, and 4 hu presupposes a period previous to the foundation of 
tbe great Cola ^'thalassocracy" (towards a.o. 870). Consequently 
the second name probably refers to the Pallavas during tbe last 

* Gttanitt (bcfiiiaisf o( th* tmUUi ewtwy), vd. Fvnnd bi Jji., 191}. po. 91 
108: atao Femsd. J?«Mmhu, 548. yjO. 
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jrears of tbdr dominatioo oq the Kaveri. It can be easily read as 
Qintfi (with r for or restored as •Q 4 rut 0 eU{. 

At the very end of §45 enumerating the southern group of kings, 
emnes the reference to a goRSN in whose kingdom the tallest elephants 
were found. All the parallel texts show tl^t this is the right place 
at which the queen should be mentioned, but MarvazI has re* 
arranged the text and transferred a part of the data into §57, which 
soems to have in view Orissa and not the region of the Aghbftb in 
the southernmost part of India. The mistake has been occasioned 
by the similarity of the names of the queen's kingdom and Orissa. 
Thus a new complication has been created in a subject sufficiently 
confused in itself. 

The accounts of the southern queen are all based on the same 
original source, the first trace of which is found in I. Khurdfidhbih, 
67, who briefly refers to the elephants of the Agbb&b standing 10-xi 
cubits. I. Rusta, 234, who apparently uses the more complete text 
of I. Khurdfidhbih. says that in biUU at^Aghbdb there is a country 
Drf .dn ruled by the queen R&biya (?): to her belongs the place called 
Barfis, where the elephants reach the height of lo-xi cubits. 
According to the fftuHu (|xo, xa.) "nr.sh.fm is a town with a district 
protruding into ^e sea like an island. Its air is bad. That sea 
is called boMr al-Agftb 4 b. The kingship belongs to a woman' called 
Rfiyina.” 

All the sources, including Marvazi (§$45 and 5^ connect the 
queen’s domains with the region of the Aghbih, whidi is placed in 
the neighbourhood of Ceylon. AbQ Zayd (in Sulayman. xa3) says: 
"opposite Sarandib vast aghbdb are found. The meaning of ghubb 
is a huge river (or valley wddt) extremely long and wide which 
di9emb<^aes into the sea.’^’ In practice gh$tbb must be "a lagoon," 
the latter bdng a typical feature of the whole aoutbem sea*bo^ of 
India. To the other texts which I have quoted in the commentary 
on the ffudad, 243-4. may be added the aghbdb Sarandib and 
al^yib al-ghubbiya ^ the 'Aji'ib al-Hind, which the editor (van 
der Lith) explains as "textiles of the Coromandel coast." In §58 
Marvazi is hkar about the Aghbdb being the region from which 
travellers proceed to the farther East. 

On the strength of the indications of the Ifnddd, I located 
Orsk.fin/Orf.sfn on the Mandam peninsula forming the soutlicm- 
most protuberance of India, and suggested that the final clement of 
the name might be restored as ••faUan {<paffam. paffanam). In 
§37 fits Marvazi refers to the R&mshir (Rimefivaram) island which 
forms a link between Mandam and C^ton, which indicates that the 
original source contained more details on the region of Mandam. 
On the other hand, in §47 the queen is placed diina, i.e. "below" or 
"on the nearer side of the ^ylam&n," which seems to mean either 
"tothcsouth''or"tothecast"ofCert,v.s. 143. Fornioredetailsoe|57. 

Dr. Barnett has communicated to me a series of entirely new 
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suggestions. He compares OrfMn, etc., with Uraghum/Uragtun 
(or possibly *OngR*pattRpRm), which lies to the south of Tri^ur 
[Cochin), '^near the bead of a lagoon which opens into the sea at 
Uetwai; so it may be said to be on a The existence of a 

queen in Cochin b plausible. '*ln this region the ancient Dravidtan 
rule of matriarchy still to some extent persbts, e.g. in the marumai- 
kafUfy^”*, or law of succession through sbters' sons.'’ Further the 
name Barit reminds Dr. Barnett of "the name of PoUadti (in Tamil 
spelt PoUiUi), a taluk and its headquarters town in Coimbatore 
District. PoUachi town is andent. It lies a short dbtance [c. 20 
miles) cast of the modem frontier of Malabar and not much further 
from the adjoining border of Cochin. In the south of the taluk are 
the Anaimalab or ‘Elephant HiUs' where fine elephants still range 
and are caught in pits. In the time of the early Muslim geographers 
Coimbatore and &c southern part of Salem dbtrict, forming the 
Koqgu-dcia, were under the suzerainty of the C£ras when the 
Ceras were the dominant power: then the Pl^dyas gained control 
of them; and finally the C6)as under Aditya I became masters of 
Koogu." 

Dr. Barnett's hypothesis b very tempting; Or/.^H could be easily 
restored as •Oragka-/aitan (sec Arabic text, p. 52, line 18) and 
Barlz (possibly "Burix or Bwrrix) would suit PoUiui. The only 
points which remain to be duddated are: Uraghum's titles to dis* 
dnetion and the purport of the indicattoo that Orf^n lay "on the 
lower (nearer) side of the $aylam&n." One might also quote the 
learned Sanskrit name of the u>Ia capital, viz. Uragapttra, which the 
pundits’ tried to substitute for the native UraiyUr (Old Trichinopoly, 
Warriore). Later, when the true name of the Colas (^dhy^fei. 
SAdfiydn) was applied by Arabs to the Coromandel coast, they spoke 
of the latter as a jaxira,* i.c. "a peninsula," and in this connection 
we may remember the indication of tlw H.‘A. concerning the 
queen's land protruding into the sea. Should these facts be con- 
^ered in themselves one might imagine that the eariy Arab source 
hinted at some vassal state on the territory of the renascent but 
not fully restored Colas, for our source definitely refers to the period 
of the Cera supremacy. 

§46. The name which MarvazI (f. la) vocalises Bulkard corre¬ 
sponds to the title of VaJiabha-rdja bcbngtng to the Ra^trakflta 
Iwgs of the Dcccan. •BaUakrd would possibly be a better reading. 
Like 1 . Kh., Ibn Rusta and Uas'Qdl, our author has misundersto<^ 
the original source, for according to Sulaym&n, 26. Ballahra's 
kingdom only siarled from al-Kumkan. see If.-A., 238. 

§47. TilQin b Takka-deAa in the region of Sialkot, H.’A., 249. 
§48. N.jdba should be restored •al-Jdba (cf. L(bz for aUJurx in 

* Sm K. N. S. PUlai, Th* CArwatey of tin Eorh r<tuiif(, Hulna, iQja, p. tvv 
'CbariUtl. 108 (va. p. 144, oot* 1). 
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the Ibid., 250 .1 suggested an identification of hU kingdom 

with the small principality of Chambi, in the south of Kashmir. 

§49. Jun is the great king of the Guriara*pratih&ra dynasty, 
the raja of Kanoj. The f« 9 t> coin (ReinaQd. 230: staters* or tetra- 
drachms ?) is described by Sulaym&n as BallahrS's coin, but I. Kh.. 
67, attributes it to Juiz. See ^.-‘A., 237, 250. 

S50 is based on a misunderstanding. As the parallel text of 
I. Rusta, X35, shows, this item is merely a continuation of the 
paragraph on Jurz. The mistake comes from the word w<hba‘daMu, 
inst^ of which one must imagine wa 4 ^sa. "and there is no other 
king more opulent than he." i.e. Jurz. 

$SX. The identity of the king DHM is one of the most difficult 
problems in the series of the texts relative to India, cf. my com* 
mentary on the H.-'A., 237-8. Yule’s very cautious suggestion 
that the variant RHMY mi^t stand for •Rahmaniya (?), i.e. Pegu 
in Burma, is absolutely out of the question, as the Idng was a 
neighbour both of Jure and BallahrL In the I^.’A.. 2^, I ex¬ 
pressed the view that the traditional enumeration of Indian kings 
reflects the situation before 850 a.d. A further comparative study 
of the sources moves me to improve upon my previous surmise by 
taking for the prototype of DHM/RHMY tf>e Pila king of Bengal 
Dbar^-(p&la). In hts valuable book. The Dynasiic History of 
Northern India, I, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 279, 287. } 4 ofessor H. C. Ray 
assinis him to the period a.d. 769-^1, which ^ even extends down 
to 815. During this period Dharma-pAla created for himself an 
almost imperial position in northern India. His possessions ex¬ 
tended in the north from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and JUandhar, 
and in the south down to the valleys of the Vindhya. He defeated 
the king of Kanoj Indrar&ja and set op in his place his own candidate 
Chakri3rudha. These facts very closely agree with the indication of 
Sulaymin, 29, that DHM was at war with Jun and Ballahri, and 
that of I. Kh.. 67, that "after” DHM (i.e. next door to him) comes 
the king of K&martipa (Assam). The geographical hints contained 
in the ^udAd (§5,9.. §6, 16., $7,5, §10, xz.) arc also in keeping with 
the position of DbaiW-pftla's realm.* Two points deserve particular 
mention. Marvazi returns to DH.M in $§53 and 55, and in the latter 
passage describes a temple 1 )^ in tlie Ganges valley and visited 
by the subjects of DHM, which suggests a connection of this king 
with the basin of the Ganges. More curious is the second point: 
Sulaymin, 29, states that RHMY was not of noble origin. This 
unusual and characteristic remark appears to apply especially to 
Dharma-p&la. H. C. Ray, 282, states that in their inscriptions the 
P&las “never claim descent from any mythical or epic hero which is 

> B«t lor "Motor'' OonJbi, ad. Barthold. 91 . give* tJyr. 

' lo view o< my new hyp^eMe, my eonmenury on other points ha* to bo re- 
cootiderod, o.g. with rogord to tho towm lying on the Leaer MihrSn. Under {$53 
ood 57 I hove introduced the altenUoot wfekh tiw new interpretAtioa hoo rendered 
tnevi table- 
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such a common feature in the genealogical tables of many other 
dpasties of India," and comes to the conclusion that the founder 
of the dynasty "banged to an educated plebeian family." 

A group of Arabic characters admits of numerous interpretations, 
but the variants DKM and RHMY look very much hke the expected 
Muslim form of Dliarma, cf. Biruni, 20,64: DHRM; see Arabic text, 
p. 52. line 19. In the Hudid a (hmima is seen over DHH indicating 
the reading Dahm, but very probably is only a trace of the omitted 
r: DHRM. As Dharma-p&la's emptire was ephemeral, and even 
he himself, towards the end of his life, seems to have surrendered to 
his RaflraJdita rival, H. C. Ray. 286, the original report on DHM, 
and apparently the other kings, must belong to a peri<^ round about 
A.D. OTO or slightly earlier. Consequently, at least some of the 
details on DHH may go back to Yahy& b. Khiltd’s envoy (v.s.). 

$52. QinaHn is a constant Arabic mis-spelling of the name 
Kdtfmipa, i.e. Assam. Cf. I. Kh.. 67, who also mentions gold as 
the local product and concludes with a statement on the kings 
having "split cars," i.e. wearing ear-rings. Another item on Assam 
is §16. (m gold, see commenta^ on Chap. VIII, §42. 

f53 seems to form an appendix to {51 and has a parallel in the 
§10.7., according to which live territories N.m\^, Harkand, 
Urshin (Otim), S.m.nd.r and Andris bekmged to Dahum. Tbe 
original author may have thought that a considerable part of the 
east coast of India stood in vassal dependence on the said king, 
cf. also $57. Marvazi has telescoped several items of the originu. 
His H.dktra. with its tong baeaar, corre^nds to H.dd.nj*ra of the 
^vdid, $10,5., where it forms part of P.tifQr, and belongs to its 
own king called SatOhi. Fanshr coming as it does before Qunir 
(Khmer) must correspond to Panchur, the celebrated camphor 
port on the western coast of Sumatra, cf. 240. Marvazi 

seems to have committed a mistake in including HJkfra in 
Dabum's possessions. He also confuses the southern Iring rtncn of 
Orshfin with Orissa, and in this context spreads DHM's authority 
over Ba^ir on which see §§45 and 57. Under |io, 7. the 

{fwdiZif refers to the shell-trumpet *sA<mA while Marvazi speaks of 
cowrie shells which be calls kMj (P), cf. SulaymAn. 6, kb^ (P). and 
tU^Uind, 103, 216: dibdjdi ^k.st.j(}): these spellings arc 
obvious mutilations of a term derived from Ssk. kaparda, or Mtp^r- 
iikd, Prakrit kav<^a, which has given Aoun in Hindi. The g^agiv 
also contributes to the impression of infusion, for the yak 
(^phagus grunniens) is out of place in the region p^ucing pepper 
W.-'A., §10, 12.), unless tlie term is'intended for some kind of 
buffalo (bos bubalus). 

$54. Marvazl's text ts parallel to that of I. Rusta, 135-7. 
confuse tbe descendants of the original conqueror of Multin, 
Muhammad b. Q&sim b. Munabbih, cf. Biruni. 56, with the later 
Qarmatian usurpen who atone could read the khufba for the Fatimid 
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caliph (called simply Maghribi. "the Western one/* in the I^udUd. 
but very respectfully Imim al~muslimin in I. Rusta and Marvaal). 
As the Fatimids did not rise as an independent dynasty until 
,A.D. 907, this item most be an interpolation bekwging to the earlier 
part of the tenth century (Jayhlnl ?). A later change is indicated 
by the Shl'a traveller I. ^aoqal, Kramers, 322, who states 
(ciVm A.O. 977) that the rulers of Multhn read the kkufba for the 
‘Abb&stds. 

The description of the idol is only an abridgement of the more 
complete passage in I. Rusta, I 35 i*-i 37 «. The latter text invokes 
the authority of someone "who informed me, whom I trust and who 
visited the country," I35i*, 136;.. The description is posiibly{?) 
borrowed from Jayh&nl, and the first person of akhbaranf may refer 
to him. In this case the passage belongs to the beginning of the 
tenth century and has nothing to do with Yahyi h. Khilid’s envoy. 
Sulayman, X30, says very little of the idol. The accurate Muqaddasi. 
4, may have in view the passage on MultSn when he sp^du ironic^y 
of the glut of detaibin Jayh&nt: "now he describes the idok of Hind, 
and now be speaks of the wonders of SiiHl.'* I. I^auqal, 321-^. 
gives an accurate description of the idol itself. The account of the 
idols in the Fihrisi, 347, U confused. Although it follows the intro¬ 
duction on the MS. in al-Kindi's writing, it cannot go back to the 
same original source as the description of the Indian sects, ibid., 347. 
Possibly the source on Multan is Abd'-Dulaf (v.s. p. 126), for the story 
of the idol's being supported by magnets is found in the report of 
this wondeT'teller as quoted in Y&qilt, III, 457. 

I55. For a third time Harvazi returns to DHM's kingdom in 
connection with the temple on the Ganges where devotee allow 
themselves to be pecked to death by birds of prey, cf. Gardid, §38. 

§56. The three kingdoms are also found mentioned in Sulaymin. 
32, Ya'qQbi, Hisioriat, I, 106, Mas'adi, MurHj, I, 388, and the 
^vdSd. §10, 8.-10. (commentary, ibid., p. 242). The mystery of 
7 ‘.rs«/ hu been clea^ up thanks to Prof. G. H. Luco (Rangoon), 
who has drawn my attention to the indigenous name TiVcAid (in 
Chinese transcriptions Tu-li'Ch'u) of the Pyu {Fiao) 

peot^e who in the ninth ccntuiy were in occupation of the plains of 
Burma. Our f.rsQl (better: •f.nhdl) must be restored as •riVcAW. 
cf. Luce, Noftui of the Pyu'm J. Burma Ressarch S., XXII/a, 1932. 

I have now come to the conclusion that the second kingdom 
MQsa (or Mflsha) is identical with the still existing Mo-so peo^c of 
the north-western part of Yiin-nan. The early history of the Mo-so 
is little knovm, sec Chavannes, in J. Bacot, Las Jlfo*so, Leiden, i 93 t)> 
p. 132. They came from outside and founded a kingdom in the 
prefecture of Li-kiang-fu (to the north of Ta-li-fu in the loop of the 
Yangtze, H. R. Davies, y««-Kaii, 1909, 388). The Mo-so are a 
gifted people; a large collection of their pictographic MSS., including 
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some dramas, belong to the Con^TOSS Library. Washtn^on, see 
Reports 0/ the Librarusn oj Congress, 1934. 276-9 and J930, 386-^. 
In Mongol times the Mo-so were called Cl^kdn-Jdtig, i.e. the White 
Jang to distinguish them from the Qara-J&ng (Marco Polo: Carajan), 
whose centre was at the present day YQn*nan*fu, v.s. commentary 
on China, {35. The Chinese call the Mo-so Pe-man "White bar* 
barians," and transcribe tlieir indigenous name Mo-sii or Mosha. 
sec Deveria, La frontiire sino-annamiu, 164. Rashid al*din, ed. 
Berezin, XV. p. 33, sa^ that some of the Qari-J&ng are white 
(V.S. p. ; at another place, ed. Blochet, 374. he definitely refers to 
the Chaghftn-J&ng. Our idcntiftcation is supported not only by 
the name and by geomphy, but also by the precious indication in 
Snlaymin, 31: "the MOja (« Mflsa) arc a people of white com¬ 
plexion, in dress similar to the Chinese. Musk is abundant with 
them. The country is covered with white mountains unusually long. 
The inhabitants have to combat with several kings that surround 
them" (Le. probably the five other kingdoms of Nan*chao}.^ 

More doubtful is the identity of Mink. As the kingdom is said 
to be situated beyond MQsha, on the frontier of China, one would 
expect a reference to Qari-Jing. i.e. the original part of the strong 
kingdom of Nan-ebao having its centre at YUn-nan-fu.* However, in 
this case the name Mink (variants: Miyd, Mibd. MSn^, cannot 
be explained. If we start from the form Mink, rccorxl^ both 
in the and Marvazi, we can restore it as •Mang and 

further identify its bearers with tlie well known "Gold teeth" of 
Marco Pc 4 o, II, 69, in Chinese Kin-chih, in Persian ZoT'danddn, 
Rashid al-dln, XV, 43, Blochet, 378. Acemding to Deveria, o.c., 
129. t^ Gold-teeth were originally called Mang-shih-man, "the 
barbarians of Mang-shih." as the Chinese called a region in the 
western comer of Yfin-nan (on the right bank of the Salween, some 
100 Km. to theS.W. of Yung<h'ang).* M. Polo places theZardandan 
at 5 days' distance to the west of Carajan. while according to 
Ruhld ol-dln their frontiers ran partly with Tibet (sic) and partly 
with Qari-Jing. The Kin-chih are supposed to survive in the 
present-day Po-jen, "White men," or Min-kia-tsO. whose head¬ 
quarters are now the plains of Ta-li-fu. Davies. YUn-nan, 372. 

In any case, the identification of Tirchul and MQ-sha has a 
considerable importance in that it suggests that Muslim merchants in 
the ninth century were already acquainted with the "Burma- 
Yiin-nan" road, so much in the news at the time of writing (1940). 

'TM*ItcniAtive*s*(Un(M'S-/«iiMyf)oiattOMiaie«oftprDDvadstioool<. Tlicra 
may to also tORM axfitooo totwcM tie Mo^o a»d aaottor pooplo oalM M».ch'oL 
Unwrfa. 164. Sainm. 180. wtiich U a bnach o( tba BUck Ulo. tad wtoM rasreaea- 
CaUvea art alto RMod in tto itfion of Ta-U. 

' Tbla Uagdon wat fouadtd in -pS oad tueetwfuUr 
Ha Idas invarM TonsUne. Is 913 tto kbiaiMn poMtd 
1133 tne Monfolt taWitcd Nao-ctiao. cf. alto CtovaaM 
*At presmt Muig.iUh (local aamt MenedlkwmO it 
YtiMiafl, Davtea. o.e., 1(0. 


Kdcted tto Tbi^ In 86a 
to tto dyxkaaty ofra-ll. In 
a in Bacot. ee.. 13a. 
an important Sbnn ttnto oi 
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Incidentally the identification increases the chances of our tentative 
interpretatim of some names in the chapter on China, $35. 

$57. Above ($45) we have said that $57 is a result of Marvasi’s 
own rearrangement of the sources. The following details in the 
paragraph belong to the queen of §45: the name of the kingdom 
\Or/Mn, I.R.: UrJ^n, OrsJ^n)', the name of the queen 

(*Rfiniya<Ind. rdnt)', the country tying "on the sea*ooast" and 
having a bad climate. 

Entirely distinct are the statements bringing Crfshln into contact 
with DHM. A king of northern India (namely, of Bengal ?} could 
never have had any direct relations with the territory lying in the 
farthest south beyond the kingdoms of Cola and Pandya. In my 
commentary on the ^udud I tried to obviate the confusion of the 
kingdom of Urshfln, etc., with Orissa, which had crept intode Goeje's 
edition of I. Rusta, p. 134, note /. I feel confident tliat in our §57 
wo have a similar confusion of the two names. In I. Kh.. 64, the 
name Omshin (* 0 r 1 shm ?) refers to Orissa, which is describe as 
"agreat kingdom possessing elephants, (riding) animals and buffaloes, 
as well as numerous goods; its king is of elevated rank." In a 
parallel passaM, the If%tdvd (fio, 7.) has Onkltt, which it definitely 
distinguishes from Vnhfln. Ori^, neighbouring on Bengal from 
the south, was certainly within the radius of DHH’s activity, and 
this would be the explanation of our §57. 

The <lark point is whether in Marvaa's source there existed a 
reference to a separate queen of Orissa, or whether Marvas! himself 
having confused the two names, attributed to Orissa the character* 
istics of CrshCn. The personal details of the queen (huge, astute, 
warlike, etc.) do not occur in any other source, and there is still a 
presumption that Muslim travellers had heard of the existence of 
a queen in Orissa. 

Orissa, comprising the Mahanadi basin with the adjoining terri¬ 
tories, "has always be«i ruled by a number of dynasties simul¬ 
taneously." The records of single dynasties are known only im¬ 
perfectly. In the provisional summary, compiled with great care 
by H. C. Ray, ox., 391-503, there are several Mahiduvls mentioned 
either tegether with their husbands or independently. Among the 
Kara rulers of Tosali (in the delta of the Mahanadi) there was a 
queen catted Daqdl Mal^devi, who "ruled the earth for a long time." 
Acoofding to H. C. Ray she reigned before a.d. 1076. but R. D. 
Banerji, History of Orissa. Calcutta, 1930, I, 146-56, assigns to her 
a much earlier date round about a.d. 958-65. Dapdl Mahideyi 
had succeeded her motlier, and the latter's mother-in-law (? Banerji, 
I, 160) was Ttibhuvana MahAdevi of whom an inscription is still 
extant. These dates are obviously too late to be contemporary 
with Dharma-pUa of Bengal, but they show that there was a tradi¬ 
tion of queenship in Orissa. Besides, Muslim DHM could easily 
r^er to Dharma-pala's successors as well. 
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§57 bis (which in Marvau’s text is inserted out of place as §17 of 
the factitious Otap. XV) has to be considered jointly with §57. The 
name of RSmshir is not recorded in other sources, unless the name 
of Bibln (I. Kh., 63, tentatively restored by Yule as Bipattam ?) or 
NObin §10. ii.. mistaken for §6, x6.^, closely connected with 

Ceylon, is but a mu-spelling of RSi^ir in Arat^ cursive. The 
remaining part of the paragraph corresponds to I. ICh.. 65, but the 
latter places the whistling dwarfs in the island of Rimi.> In fact 
between §§57 and 58 there is a gap occasioned by the omission of the 
islands on the way from Ba(ir ^j^hbib to Zftbaj (v.s., p. 50, note 1). 

§58. Z&baj (Jawaga). cf. If.'JT, 56, refers to the insular empire 
of the ^vijaya ^nasty, whose imptortance was fully brought to 
tight by the late C. Ferrand, L'Em^rs sountairanais dss 
in Jour. As., 1933, XX, 1-104, 106^6. Snlayman has a long 
paragraph on Zftbaj, 89-iox. with a slightly different version of the 
ordeal, 48; Marvazl's text is entirely parallel to I. Rusta, 138. 

The yand of B.rf&'il, cf. I. Kh., 68. has not been identifi^. In 
Arabic birfil, pi. boriifU, means "a present made to gain someone's 
favour," and its root may have influenced at least the spelling of 
B.rtd'ii with f. Among the curious features of the island is the 
beauty of its inhabitants* and the music heard there by night. I 
am tempted to identify B.rf 4 ’il with Bali, the fame of whose musicians 
and dancers could not fail to reach Arab mariners. The story of 
Dajj&l may refer to some of the Balinese masks, but 1 cannot say 
whether Bali was ever a market for cloves a.s it is claimed in 
Ibr&him b. W&|if's Abrigi dts tnsrvoiiUs, see Ferrand, RtUUions, X44. 
B.rt&'il (under the disguise of KisU) has found its way into the 
story of Sindbad, Alf-Utyla, night 541. 

§59. Cf. §19 on Visudeva. In I. Rusta, 139. as well, this short 
item comes separately after the account of the ordeals. 

§60. The item on the severity of the king of QandahUr (?) and 
his punishments exactly corresponds to what I.R.. 133, says about 
the king of Khmer. Our §§60-^ form one block of information on 
Khmer, and Qandah&r would be out of pdace in this connection.* 

§§61-63. is Khmer, i.e. the territory of the present-day 

Cambodia. Although its population belonged to Australuian stock, 
the country, from the earliest times. fMined a dependency of Indian 

>!.«. SutMtn. M Fvmnd. IttMtiu, 15. Appftmtly MwAti took MixAkir 
and KSml foroM ntac*. 

' Our aMMu da&nitel)' uMStbeciemparini»A.«(.M4Miw A/HUK/avrcfu ai n tetm of 
bcaaty. Laae'a ioteqwetuioo of tke tlmiln: "u tboufh th«fr turn *tn cUd with 
anowt on« above the other, roufk «k 1 breed faem" dote not (oit the text X>o>y. 
5nMirawn<, fine fwvefa. "mnattre e I'eoclnme.'* 

' kerly leocrepheti Metlv refer to the recloe of the preMBt.day QeadehSr ee 
ahRekhldiej (Ancho^ end piece in capitiu et Paeiwty. The name Qandahar 
(BaUdhon. eu: OwafuMr) appenn in I. Kh.. s6. et»d Ye'qftbl. SOA, tot. More 
ueoally el-Oendahlr ruoda either lor the port of Ghendhtr tn the Gulf of Bombey, 
fd. 16.and(10. i7..or (orG«iulhSn.ef.Blruni. 101. Aeeordins toRaakfd 
aMia. od. Bemfo. XIII. 1*0 (tr. n) tha ooontiy Qett.jaiig ia Yoa-nea. va- {56. 
wu called both by the locel popeiattoo and the Indian* X.nA.r, while the TajOa 
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culture. Vishnuism and Sivaism flourished in Cambodia side by 
side with Buddhism, see Grousset, Hiticire d* I'Extrhiu Oritnt, 556, 
563. Ccmsoquently it was regarded as India by Muslim traveUm 
who visited it as a half-wyr station on the way to Qiina. A^rding 
to I. Rusto. 133, and I. Faqih. x6. the genuine Indian religion was 

from Khmer. . . . t u. 

I. Rusta. 132, quotes an Abft ‘Abdillih Mubfunmad b. Ishaq, 
who spent two years in Khmer and attributes to him the well-known 
report on the prohibition of fornication and wine wluch hu 1^ 
reproduced by the majority of geographers and is found embedded 
even in Sulaymln's longish chapter on Khmer. 93-101. v.s. §^. 
This early traveller (before a.x>. 830 ?) must be responsible for the 
majority of daU on Khmer contained in our source, but I. Rusta, 
133 let. our §60) seems to be quoting some other authority on Khu^ 
as well. The king to whom the traveller refers may be the founder 
of the Khmer empire Jayavannan H (a.d. 802-69), whom Fcrr^d 
identifies with the Khmer prince established on the throne by the 
$r!vija3Pa mahir&ja, see Aba Zayd Krifi in Sulaymin, 99, cf. 

Grousset, O.C., 559. • • t o *00 

Marvari’s statement on the 100,000 devotees is in I.K., I33. out 
neither the name R.mddf' nor the story of the devotee s caustic 
remark are found elsewhere. This passage is a clumsy mtcmipUon 

^ In I. Rusta. 133, as well, al-Arm.n (which is better than our 
comes after Khmer, but it does not seem that it v^ted 
bv the traveller who declares to have seen the kings of Khmer, 
•Bindya and Firti (v.s. J45)- Mf-Arw^ cl^ly wrresnon^ to 
Rmin, as the kingdom of Pegu (in the delta of the Irawaody) was 
called in Old Mon.* It u quite natural that Pegu shoidd have b^ 
referred to as the kingdom nearest to Khmer which before the 
invasion of the T’ai (thirteenth century) stretched up to the S^wn. 

North of Pegu with its Mon population lay the kingdom of Pa^ 
(or Promc) inhabited by the who calM themsclvM Ti^ul 
(v s 556). This kingdom lay on the road from Burma to China, 
the two kingdoms MOsha and Miyd (Mink ?). forming fu^r st^ 
towards Yun-nan. On the Indian side we have the king DHM. 
whom we have identified with Dharma-pila. and Assam, cmled by 
the Arabs Qdmriln (for Kdnutriipa). Outside these name, there arc 
two other difficult names in the r««ion coiyiectmg Bu^ wth 
India. They occur in Sulaymin, 32 (copied m MasQdi. Ai«rw;, 1, 

iimiiumi «aUBd 11 O Wair la tb» voluaa adlttil by Blochat, 370-7. Uw 

to Tw.r. Hm *• ojJy • pop«l« «y- 

by -Sch a brt2?k2^ li 

bM toond M IndiMlMcptoaaoii. , 

utkMi'^tMy rafar to to®* to««ity artcU®il by tb« JS- 

Bwa»y a toe -IQuawtaa^ Arab® 

tha 1«OOP»« 0l Sanaa- la dn^ ct. YaW. 

CaUay. p, clxxxv. 
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366). whose series runs as follows: al-RHMY (*Dhanna-p&la of 
Beo^} — «l-K4shHn (Mas'Qdl: <d-Kdm.n) — al^Qir.nj (Mas'Qdl: al- 
Fj.nff—tWta "many kingdoms whose numbers ate known to God 
alone" (omitted in Mas'Qdl), one of them being ai~M6ja-~then 
oAAfdAoi (Mas'Qdl: at-MUja and ai-Mdml). As a neighbour of 
Bengal al-KisMin or al-Kdm.n should correspond to Assam,' and 
to some extent this is confirmed by the detail on tbe beauty (?) of its 
inl)abitants, cf. MarvazI, $16. For Qfr.nj/F.r.nj there remains oedy 
some territory of Burma. As Mas'Qdl adds that it is situated on a 
"tongue of hmd," one might take it for an alternative designation 
of the peninsula of P^, but if "tbe tongue" points only to the 
narrowness of the territory, one might consider Arakiui. The 
native name of the latter Rakkuing docs not resemble the Arabic 
forms, even if we restore them as *Qarang, Ftrang, etc.* Between 
Qfr.nj and China Sula^an mentions "many" other kingdoms (<rf 
which be names only ahMQja). I. Rusta omits the Burma-YUn-nan 
road altogether. 

§§64-^ all refer to places connected with Hindu cults. In this 
regird. it is similar to Gardizi's confused $6. The latter follows a 
paragraph on Indian crafts and enumerates "the towns in which 
such wonders {’aj4'ib) are wrought"; it refers to some facts not 
recorded elscwhm (Buddha's birth-place etc.) and spells some 
names in a peculiar way {J.t.ndk.r). On the other hand the arrange¬ 
ment of Marvazi's list and its details entirely correspond to those of 

R.’A. Marwi 



|I0. 39. $66 

$10. 40. §67 


This points to a common source (Jayhinl). but the Radtid and 
Marvaxl complement each other. For commentary see 247. 

$64. The detail on Rdm.ydn lying in the regkm M LOhQvar 
(Lahore) portlv agrees with the ^udM, in which the town comes 
immediately after Lahore, but is s^ to be under Multin. The name 
of R&m.y&n seems to be connected with Rftma. Dr. L. Chandra 
dravn my attention to a sacred place, Rftma-chautra, situated on the 
Rivi downstream from Lahore. 

$65 is completed by f. 60b (Chap. XIX); on a king of JMSndhar 
fric) who lived 250 years and on the medicinal products of the place 
(v.s. p. Z 43 ). The two passages combined correspond with the 
Ruddd and Gardlzi (f. 19^). 

I Ferrsiui. MtiMiem. 14. dedphers AfatMin m LaJohmipitr. 

'Ocao b* cuily oonfated wichr. It w«a nofoMed to me that Tyranir might 
iteftd for hot the latter U tha BuroMM naina of tba anciant lahaMtanta of 

Pegtt. Aa tiM Bonnut occupied the ngioc towentc a.d. we cuuM piwicci 
Xh 9 Itfin into the pUi^iocii o^ory. 
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$66. I have nothing to add to my tentative identiftcation of 
S.ui^ {which could be easily restored as with Hsilan- 

Tsang’s 5eng*i<ui-^4o (Simhapura). The spot on which the capital 
of this r^on sto^ is still'doubtfal. Most probebW it lay near the 
Salt Range which stretches north of the Jhelum. oen. A. Cunning¬ 
ham plai^ it first at the sacred spring of K6tas, and later, at the 
village of Mrdot, 15 miles west of K&tas. The whole problem has 
been reconsidered on the spot by Sir A. Stein, Arcluuologtcal neon- 
naisstttue in N.W. InAia and S.E. Iran, X937> 4S~5^' author 
concurs in the opinion that Simhapura lay at, or near, Ketas, but 
some difficulties with the distances indicated by Hsfian-Tsang seem 
still to stand in the way of resiching final conclusions. 

The ffudM gives a curious indication on the trade and the coinage 
of S.libur. Marvazl is more interested in the system of remunera¬ 
tion of the courtesans. 

$67. B.rdjOn, B.rdMn {?) (cf. IfudOd: ? and Muqoddasi 

B-rMnaO) is difficult to identify. According to the ffudOd it pos- 
sesatd its own king and looked like a ribdt (fortified camp). For 
the Arabic forms of this indistinct name see Arabic text, p. 52. 
line 21. Tlie obvious identification would be with Benares which 
meets the indication of the sacred waters {fftuUd, $10, 40.) and of 
the 700 "houses belonging to idols" [fludiid: "300 idol temples"). 
However, the name of Benares (Ssk. Vdrdnofi, Binini: Bdndrsl) 
cannot recognised in the available forms. Outwardly the 
might be taken for Bud&’un (<Buddhgaon), but tbe latter 
is said to have been constructed by a prince Buddha only in the 
tenth century A.n. Budi'Qn stands on the Sot (or Yir-i Vafadir), a 
left tributaiy of the Ganges. An inscription of the I2-I3th century 
found in Laithanpur, a suburb of the city, enumerates eight genera¬ 
tions of local rulers and sa)9 that under the sixth of them "there 
was never any talk of Hambiras (Muslims ?) coming to the banks of 
the river of the gods." See Budaun'. a GazeUeer, Vol. XV of the 
District Gaictiecrs of Ou United Frovinecs, AUahated, I9®7' 

On the whole, Budfi’&n was not sufficiently distinguished in the 
past and the "river of the gods" apparently refers to the G^es 
and not to the Sot. The only Hindu temple of which a mention is 
found in the CazcUcer was dmicated to Nilakantha MahUdeva and 
was later converted into a mosque. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE HABASHA 

§1. Th« tem ^abuba comprises not only the Abyssinians but 
also other peoplm ol north-eastern A/rica (AtftWn). The 
introduction de^ops Marvazl's usual ideas on anthropology, sec 
Chap. IX. §§i7->20. Chap. XV, §i. The expression mandalutiu 
Pint ml-Mrai wti-RiIm is strange and apparently refers only to 
"territories." Cf. Chap. VIII, §19 (Gyom). 

§3. Sm Chap. IX, §$i7-so. In Chap. XVII (f. 47b) MarvazI 
returns to his favourite antithesis of Africans and Turks: "Harmony 
(t'tidii) in a Zanj is that he should be bUck, tall in stature, with 
large eyes, nostrils and comers of the mouth, with crisp hair and 
harsh voice, whereas a Turk should be short, with narrow eyes, 
nostrils and mouth, and a shrill voice.' If a Zanjl bad the charac¬ 
teristics (A«x/%ytf) of a Turk, or vice versa, this would be an anomaly. 
Each nation, na^, each person has a special constitution (minf;') 
which fonns tbcir healthiness and harmony, and the harmony of 
Zayd differs from that of 'Amr." 

I3. The (jlvdid, $57, desenbes the "Ethiopians" as black but 
having regular features, lasy but endowed with lofty aspirations. 

§4. According to E. Mittwoch, DU UUraniehe Tdtigkeii flamia 
al-Isbakdnis. in MSOS, XIl, 1909. pp. 109-69. I^amza lived circa 
280-360/893-970, and his diid historical work was completed 
area 350/961. Consequently he belongs to the post-Jayh&nian 
epoch. The quotation does not seem to figure in the known works 
of ^anua, and it is even difficult to find a place for it in any other 
of his works, as far as one can judM from their titles. Nothing is 
known dtber about Hasan Sir&fi. ^e stc^ seems to indicate that 
the entemrising natives of Slr&f not only traded with China (v. 
Chapter VlII, §36), but even penetrated far into Central Afrira. 
The Negro kingdom of Kinam lay to the N.E. of lake Chad, see 
Marquart, DU daiwti 5<minfi(»g, 19x3, p. 82. Ya'qUbi. HUloruu, I, 
317, says that the N^oes Zogh&wa occupy the territory of Kinam, 
their being called al-KA^. The gigantic tree referred to in 
the story must be a baobab. 

§5. Jthii in his Praise of the Negroes FaAJir aUsiddn ‘at<U-bt 4 dH, 
in Tria o^usevU, ed. van Vloten, 79, also quotes the opinion that 
the colour black is useful for the eyes. Ibid., 81: the Negroes say 
titat it was not God who made them black for their vilification, but 
the conditions of the country in which they live. It is possible that 
Marvazi in his defence of the colour white is aiming at the subtle 
sophisms of J&bis. A reference to the black dress of police agents is 

' Ct tfae chuMtMlttlct ci ttie Totlc* ia ‘UtbS-MAOlnt, II, S3: broad fMat, anaU 
era, fbt WM. niavaa hair (or acantjr bair. beanfa), sharp awords. Mack clotfasns, 

cwicaMS. 
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fouxxd in the Lata'iJ at-maHtrij, 133: itttbis al-savdd 'aid al-shuraf, in 
the sense of “carrying coals to Kewcastle"! 

§§6 and 7. Even on the external evidence of their fantastic 
character, the two anecdotes mnst have a common source, which 
in the fiiat case is vaguely called Tavdrikk and in the second 
Ta'rtkh mafiU al-Turh. Both anecdotes jointly appear in 'Aufi 
(N4iinu’d*dia, e.c., Nos. 1973 and 1974). who explains that they 
have been taken from his maternal nncle Majd al-dln Muhammad b. 
'Adnin al'Surkhakati's TdriAh-i Md-wird al-nakr and Tdrikh-i 
Turkisidn. Barthold, who follows Khalifa, c all s the two 

histories “History of Khitiy" and “History of Turkestan," see 
Turkastan, CMS, vj, while Nif&mu’d-din seems to r^ard them as a 
single work. Majd al*dln was court physician to the Qara-khanid 
long of Bukhara Qilij Tamghij-khan Ibrthim b. I|asa)m (574-97/ 
1x78-1200?), to whom be dedicated his work (or works). 'Aufi 
himself attended on that king in 597/1200, Nia&mu'd>din, 5, 8. 
Consequently there is no doubt that work was composed towards 
the end of the twelfth century, at least fifty years after the last date 
(5x4/1120) found in the Tdbd'i' As HarvasI states 

that he took it from some “Histories"^ and a “History of Turkish 
kings," we are forced to infer that Majd al-din's was not a pioneer 
composition in this field. He may have taken his anecdotes from 
Marvazi, or even from the latter's source. 

The contents of the first story apparently echo the presence of 
some Abysanians on the Khorasan front. One of the important 
amirs whom Sultan Bark-yaruq appointed governor of Khorasan 
towards the very end of the twelfth century a.d.,* was called Dfid-beg 
^abash! b. Altunt^, Barthold, ox., 34. This may be onl^ a 
personal name, but it may also indicate some admixture of African 
blood in the said amir. Cf. ibid., 325, the personal name Zangl 
b. 'AH. 

In the second story Marvazi definitely refers to two Turkish kings, 
B.k.j {K.j ?) and JabbUya, i.e. JabghQya. The latter is a well-known 
Turki^ title (ya%A», etc.), which according to I. Kh., 16, 

specially distingui^ed the lUiallulch (Qarluq) rulers. The Ifuddd, 
(13.1, suucsts that in olden times “the rulers of Kashghar were 
from the Khallukh, or from the Yaghrok.” From the latter tribe 
rose the Qara-khankis, see p. 278, and it is tempting to take 

our SJt.j for a bad mis-spcUing of Ya^brnd and a bint at the triumph 
of the latter tribe, see 288. In 'Aufl's source the situation 

had become considerably entangled. The name of the second king 
appears in the MSS. as T.k.j, BI.j, whereas the incompre¬ 
hensible Jahbdya has been replac^ by “}Ia.sanfiya, the king of 

* We mut beer ia Mind thet Is Gerdlti Tamirikk reftn to JeyhSart work, we 
sow to Cbep. XII, {9. After etl, Tm'riUk miMk al-Turh la }7 nay nJer sot to e 
definite book bvt to e historic*! treditioa, 

* He was epooioted efur the murder of Aktochi b. Qockqer (*J>. 1097) ijaotod by 

MerveritsCb^IxC l3- 
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Iran," with a dear allosion to the well-known Kurdidr ruler 
QasmQya (34S-69/959-79). The original story ol the Abyssinian 
murderer of the JabbQya, as reported by Marvazi. was apparently 
invented by the opponents of the Qara-^anids, bot Marvazi 
introduces into it a oompUmentary conclusion, cf. Chapter VIII, 
{Z2. Later on. at the court of a Qara-kbanid prince, some new 
feature of nobility was conferred on his ancestor by means of his 
assodation with a pMtkSk-i Ir*n. Barthold, Tur)usian, 7, calls 
this story "a fantastic l^erHi, evidently of bookish origin.’’ 


CHAPTER XV 
REMOTE COUNTRIES 

As stated in the Introduction, this Chapter is the result of a whim 
of Marvazi's to collect under one heading some heterogeneous items 
extracted from other sections. Thus the chapter is a pot-pourri 
of matters relating to the northern peoples, to Chinese Turkestan, 
to Africa and to ^e southern seas. 

§1. The author's idea of the infioence of excessive cold (see 
Chapter IX, and heat (Chapter XIII, §§1-5) is meant to 

be a conne ctin g hnk between the disjointed items of Ch^ter XV. 

§§a-4. For geographical reasons, the translation and com¬ 
mentary of rhu group of items on nc^hem lands has been treated 
as §$2 Ms. and ywotsr of Chapter XV. 

referring to Chinese Turkestan, are treated as §$5 Ms and 
Ur of Chapter XV. 

§7. Abfl Said ‘UbaydullSh b. Jibril was one of the ten nuunbers 
of the Christian family of Bukht-yishh, famous in the records of 
medical science. AbO Said died in 45^/1058, see E. G. Browne's 
translation of the Ch«hir-Maqila, 145, and E. G. Browne, Arabian 
Mtdidna, pp. 23-4. Marvari quotes him also in Chapter XVI, 
f. 47b V 'Aufi, No. 1941. Bo^ quotations are probably from 
'UbayduU&h's KiUb al-lfayawin, which, according to Nizimu'd- 
dln, 99, is one (A the sources of Br.Mus.Or. 2784. 

$9. In Muslim terminology the Zanj country represents the 
whole of the eastern coast of Africa, see 472. The story 

belongs to the usual class of wonder tales, v.i. §23 on a KiiAb ai~babr. 

§10. I. Kh., 66, refers to Alankabil&s (Nicobar islands }) as ^e 
6rst place M call on the way from Ceylon to China, cf. 188. 

Sulayro&n, 16, also mentions the incomprehensible language of the 
inhamtants. The name of the island is sometimes spelt LankibdKU, 
(Utnkd, "island " + d. $19}, but the etymology of the name 
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seems to be al-Nank«bar (or ?^«AA«mir>Nioober), "the naked" 
The language of the islanders is related to the Mon-Khmer fainily. 

§11. Cf. I. Kh., 45. In Sulaymin, 9, these islands are separated 
from Lankibllhs Iw the sea called Andaroin. In Ibrthim b. 
Wa^lf's Mukhta^ al^i'ib (circa a.d. xooo), translated by Caira de 
Vaux under the title L'Abrigi das MtrvsHUs, 55, a simUar tribe of 
negro cannibals is located in the neighbourhood of the island RamnI 
(Sumatra). Ferrand, Relatiorts, 25, identifies their island with that 
called Maljin in Sulaym&n, cf. H.-A., p. 473. 

§§12-13 are made up of some details found in the books of wonders. 
The story of tlie rejection of a din&r by a savage is found in Biruni, 
KUAb al-jamihir, Krenkow. p. 9, who quotes ha’4M man sA/ara 
fil-habr. References to bahriyyHa are found also in I. Kh.. 62, 65. 

§14. According to the IjiudOd, §3.32, one of the "Gulfs" of the 
"Great Sea" urhich begins from tlw limits of Abyssinia and stretches 
westwards and off the Sudan is called the Barbait Gulf. It corre- 
sMods to the Gulf of Aden. Mas'Qdl, Afurgy, I, 23X-3, calb it 
^hkaRj al'Barhard. It is probable that Marvaa too is thinking not 
of the Berbers of Northern Africa, but of some wild tribe in the 
neighbourhood of Berbera (British Somaliland). 

§13. See §S hts in Chapter IX (Kimik). 

$16. The story of the dumb barter of cloves corresponds to the 
Abrigl its mtnmlUs, pp. 38, 44. The author first locates the 
barg^ in the island of B.rfiyil (see our Chapter XII, §58), and 
then in a “clove valley in India." The origin of the story is cer¬ 
tainly much older. It was reproduced by BlrOnl, 159, Z. Qazvinl, 
I, iix, Busurg b, Shabriykr, Lts MerveiiUs dt VIndt, ed. van der 
Lith. x68, etc. Birilnl compares the word lavang (Ssk. lavakga), 
"cloves," with the name of the island Lanki, from wMch they are 
obtained (?). There seems to be some confusion about the name of 
the island. MarvazI calls the inhabitsmts of the island jinn. 
Accord^ to BirQn!, 159. the trade takes place with the Jinns 
(ma'al~jinn). In the Abrilj^ dts MtrvtiUts, as translated by Carra 
de Vaux, 38, the cloves in B.rtfiyU are bought from "dcs marchands 
invisibles." As is known, the root oijinn means primarily "to hide.” 

§17. Sec Chapter XII. $37 fru (R&mshir). 

§18. The stoiy of the swimmers is already in I. Kh., 65. 

§19. BdlUs is Baros on the south-western coast of Sumatra, see 
187. 228, 241. 

§20. Al-Ahsi (ijdi^) li^ on the southern coast of the Persian 
Gulf. Nothing seems to be known of the existence of anthropoids 
in Arabia, with the exception of Yemen. 

§21. ^ Chapter IX, §5 (K&shghar). 

$22. Wahb b. Munabbih^ (as preserved in Ibn Hishim's Kiidb 
ai-iijdn, ed. Lidzbarsld, Z.f. Assyr., VIII, 1893. p. 302) reports that, 
before entering the Land of Darkness, Dhid-Qamayn met in the 

* DM ia 104/711 or tio/7tS, mo UM'adl. V, 461. 
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country of Cc^ and Magog a people "with small eyes and faces 
covered with hair. like those of apes, who do not come out at midday 
but only at night, for they hide themselves from the Stu's heat in 
mountain lairs,'* and then another people with blue eyes and hog* 
faces. Wahb's version is different from Marvazl’s and he says 
nothing about the opposition of these monsters to Dhul*Qamayn. 

In Pseudo-Callisthenes. Book II, Chapter 33, Alexander's army 
comes to blows with the wild men whom they found sitting on rocks I 

and who were “naked, covered with thick hair, terrible, big and 
partly black with bushy hair falling down, each four cubits high, 
strung and ready to fight." Only with the help of bumiitf fire did 
Alexander succ^ in putting them to flight. Soon after (Chap. 37) 
follows the episode of Alexander's entering the "Lightless" Region. 

See H. Weianann's translation in Pfaffc Lampre^t's AUxtmder, 

1850, II, iaa-4- 

J23. The island of W&q-wiq is probably the most fantastic 
among the wonderlands of Muslim geogra^y. Ferrand distin¬ 
guishes between two Wq-wiqs. the one corresponding to Mada- : 

nscar and the other to Sumatra, your. As., aval, 1932. 193-243. 

The story of the flying "raen" does not seem to occur elsewhere. 1 

The kHa most m some book of marvels similar to Sulayman | 

(v.8. p. $2). Cf. also IbrJihlm b. Wa|if-shih's Mukhtafor gt-'ajd'ib j 

(tr. by C«^ de Vaux). and hb larger Book of Marvels qooted by 

Mijjl KhaHfa On the ancient reports of manners see above : 

Chap. VIII. S I4-z6. j 


ADDENDA 

Tmtoucu the kindness of the India Office Library the original MS. 
of Marvazi has a«m been placed at my dispel in Cambridge. 
Here are some admtional ^eanings to surolement the printed text. 

ad p. 3. Personal det^. Ctae of the monsters examined by 
Marvazi (f. 46b) was a woman from the village of Makhwin near 
Marv. Marvazi (f. 64b) reports the words of Abul-Fat]z b. al-^ass&b 
on a mason whom he saw climb onto a spire (m{f) in Isfahan, in the 
year 477/1034. Marvazi (f. 64a} himself witnessed the similar 
p fowem oi a climber in Sarakhs. A reference to Marvasi's sojourn 
in Isfahan (but without date) is found on f. 62b: in the autumn 
some people from Idhaj (Khfizistin) were suffering from cold wdiile 
Marvazi cooled his water with snow. F. 80a; an eye-witness story 
of a man who used a herd of sheep for the transportation of bow¬ 
strings and fish glue from Khwarazm to Marv. Marvazi often 
quotes Turkish terms; F. 70b: "a male camel" ink: "a female camel" 
ttrvdna\ a kind of long-haired camel khanldi f. Sab; a 

kind cd antelope in Turkish lands saqdq {^sayghaqf). 
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ad p. i. On f. 66b Haivazi sums up his first MaadU as follows: 
"We have mentioned in it the conditions of men and the variety of 
their classes and customs, and the effect produced on them by the 
nature of their habitat and the climate of their residence; as well as 
the difference of the great nations in their customs, mode of life, 
creeds, sayings, mutual enmities and friendships. Also, facts 
about males and females, procreation, embryos and thdr formation. 
Also, facts about eunuchs and their habits. Also, habits and their 
influence on bodies. Also, the utility of human limbs. Now we turn 
our attention to dumb animals, wild beasts, cattle, beasts of prey, 
birds, insects, reptiles {ba^ ai-md). We b^in with those which 
have the biggest bodies and are the greatest in the estimation of men." 

ad p. 6, note i. In the chapter on Longevity (f. 6ia) Marvazi 
quotes AbQ 'UbayduUfth Muhammad b. 'Umrftn al-Marxubdnrs 
Kitdb al-shahdb wal^shayb. 

ad p. 30-1. The names Kujd, Ark and Oj belong to a series found 
also in the ^uddd and GardlzI. Kucha is well known, see J^udud, 
p. 332. I tentatively identified Ark ^ Persian "a citadel") with 
Biigiir (described by Kishghari as a "castle"), ibid., 274. W. 
Henning, BSOS, IX/3, 564-7X. sees in Ark a reminiscence of •Argi. 
i.e. the present<day Qamahar. Phonetically this explanation is 
tempting, but I still reserve the possibility of Qarashar being 
J.mly-kat. cf. Hudid, § 12, 10, and p. 275 (different from J.mJ-kai, 
§ 12. 2). On Oj see $itdvd, 203-4. 
ad p. 63. A Kiidb ekkbdr al-^H is referred to on f. 83a (musk). 
ad p. 91. On f. 83b it is stated that according to some "experts" 
musk is found in the deserts lying between India and China, towards 
Inner Tibet and Kashmir. 

ad p. Z 23 . A Kiidb ai-ahmya mU-buiddn by Galen (stc) is quoted 
on f. xib. 

ad p. X06. The QAri are apparently the Khori Mongols whom 
Kashid al*dln treats as a branch of the BarehQt, ed. Berezin, VII, 
108. The Barghat lived in the country of MrghQjln-TQkfira. The 
name Khori, meaning "twent)'" in Mongolian, must point to the 
number of original clws of this group¬ 
ed p. izj. The island of Nokuyev, off the Murmansk coast, "is 
rendered especially conspicuous by its black, roond'topped rocks." 
P. Semenov, Slovar Ross. Imptrii, X867, III, 361. 


jt. XII. 41. 
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J^u-JUl J*-G>^}/ pyz^l ^1 ^ 

iJLylj^l fU]^ *-r*i»^^ t>im 

^ <-k\iJ^ U> Ji ^^1 

6>^ ^c^fyj^ <S cH^ ^ 
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JL^l ^UI 5 jU *«. i-W 

Jb<y^ »j>><i^ <y'>lJl iiJUs^^4,i^ 
(>JI%^lUJI ^L 4*^ 

^y^ £L>Ev^ i!;5 "** * 

J ^j^Cf @ 

(if^crV 1^ *(/^J ^ ® 

|J^ 

f^?<S 1^ 

0!(f^ Lo 

4^ jy C^i c^ Ub^ 

a^* ^4^ [^9cJ^ (j isjl»(^)^ aJJJ ^UTa^ ^U id 

^ c/ «?* 

b ■*:;?^ 

^ t-if—Jl 

f ^IrVi —j*J^**l^ ^TiW -*i* 



•31 



\yr/\ ^jjL^ ‘^cr Ofj^.J *j^ tr-V* 

f(^J fK-^ (Jf ^3—^ I^UtT ^ 

^ V='- 6^ d^ cKc* Jf^^ 

c3 iuJ -^1|[_3 oi—JL-JI 

^ '*?-^ c/* JLJ>^ 

'p ^\My ^ (yLL^ 4^3^ ^I 

4 ^ <L^P •ri^^ 

lJ(.iUJl^ 6^ 4>)Lij! 

c=i,-fe»- 

Jy '-V-^ ^ y 

■s^cjt/'^' 135*.}-2'i*'^ j:^\^ 

JL^! j^Jliit 1>U 

«j^I U-' 

^1 /L^ *}^L^ 

i Ml. (j^ f *7^ giituy^J 


2d 


d yi U^cff ^^cTJ fl^J @ 


e Mt. 


^ , 
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I 


U/;^ U 

. H rv . • 1,11 .V - »UI aJ* 


;U. iH fl 

|>U tfurai AS^ yj >1^ 

. 5,L^ ‘' •^, 

,m c>!;-»i.W ■>l;l tu y?.;* '>*<f 

U ^!r^;> tr^'j 

j >>r.'•>!^ t' 

.ui^ Ep^^j o^ 

1 ^ M. . , M. ^^Lk 2 > 


'c/ 

iil^ 



^ J 

^L^- <3^<j>ji^ ,jp^ ^ 

IjI J*^-^ CA-KA.^ 

c*-h cjf ]y^ U/M^ Jj?/ ?" 9^ 

l^^4f y 

^jjlji^ "Y ^’^/'j^'dL^*c/*(J^ 

i/Vl-^W-^'iLa^ l^j 4v^ 

^iT c^(3^ 

j^JJ^ t/* vy^t^ 

* ^r*->!/^j,^* g;^ @) 

cTi’^C^U^V ^ ^ '^J 

iV^ 

^ ® 

f 34 a] L^. J\ 2^ li^ ‘cr{/^ cf )y^ 
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- i-f* c. « g , v ji iLs. i:^y- c^ 

1^*-^ jr^ ioi^ 4^ yA^G/- ^ J-J* 

J^G/* 

*tJj-r*Sk ,L?^lJt @ 

j ju. iXL ii. *4u, yu<»»y^ (^ 

^ jUc'ly^^ c<yU^ J JU -^. y 
'liJf U-t/j 

J*. ^ jyi. U aL^g^ o>^ 1 Jl^ ^ 
i>^^. <yl i5l (5^^ ^ C?' * 

V>^ (TAiJ'ti \} ^ 

Uyj( 

•^Si y JU^H i# ^ W ** 

J (vyjU^i ^ JM 

nj^y>^ ** 

■ J^a*>-y^. IJ 

f^j^cf ’^y^- (T^ v^- 

««*. iS^ nU^/>W ft Ah*,M-rf JUfll);pi>«./»<,J*^JB» 
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w—JuJI ^l—fl-.^ iUUJ^Tj-^ [Sfi**] 

^Uu Zi^ Ij^ ■ 

■^'^cff^J^-^f^^ f)?^ '^'J^ 

[;^]j ^ 

0“^ ^ If-ii^ ^^;?**' 

' G/* ** 

^ yt> J jk> i<L ^ 

^ .LiJ j j3(^,i)^.^ajulr 

■cy? ‘(^l^ ®;l^'«3^ 

^1^1 'fi-^^ *5 

ditC^dy^U 

Ji- !ii>«*feiJl 1^ 

u-ai> f2f 

«;4^ %j^ biA, ifl 

o^ i^jjL- ij^ Aj^j^ #^-xf^jA^ 

y (?) -■ a M(. ty^. A 




A M». 




V 


y< \f tp'-^/ ^ (g) 

c^' ^ f^-? <>> cf- 

^ J (JdJ^^ S*C/* J 
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j a* 


UN 


<y 


,c^-ya 

a}j 

^ Ci^\* ^7“ ^CiN o_i4^*^' Id^ jL^£;,>^^.^iDl 

^]/- 1^ 

-<L» ‘-^ 

cA- iA 

t^'aiG 

v>lf^ ^ 

cJj-'^A^ 'J J^ itflji t-i* 

_, 4>i*^ aJL*__^ 

6)-^l^*wAl,^ iiii)) ei-*(yj JUi^ 

(Si^^j'^iA-y^d/^ -^4* iVcr*^'t>A^- 

>ii- ititfX* .*W^I «ia*^J^ flAJ— 

JLOl __9 (J^ Ct^*“^ ^ 




;iju 


iAi- 4=-iv^ *='‘* •try’ cl^ 

^ Ai^^i ^ a A *. « > ■ \}^cj*yf^- 


TTir^ 


aU <u»tj 


a M*. 


mX Z^} 9^ yX^J^-} 

<jkLJi ^ 

*1^*1 ^j;«^ci 

•^y^ cT^ <^>/-> X 

JM l»<j>^<ijfji»l (2,UUJ! i^ttf'UU^Ul; 

/^ry**^]J^ ^^*y V jt^ ^ 9.^ </^y^ ,l^y 


tJ’^i^fcif^^cyJf iL’lp^ ^ 

4">^<i>Kyib dlf* JjSj 

^li 

*>lp ^W^JLX < 1 : 1 ^ Jfe .A^l ^Jt J« 0 ^ 

V*/ "*^ Ajj^j^xi. 

AC^f^^jJ V >Ut JU,4»'^j* iUiA^ 9 


«-t? r y * • ■', {j^ / c^ ^ 









^L t>U>i* L o fc li^ 

J^^Urt^ aJL. (^ (yj cr? ti ^ (6^ 

'Ja^' CiJ>j^jo^'^ 

i_^,^* ^Uy ^ 

^ jUi ?JI# ! al^ljj Jijy l« 

) *a.jJ^ L/uii^ A*\ JIa' 

->^ ^ @ 

L-i,^ U- tf-i*- <W^> ^ iUjl 

cS 

oyr9y-r^^ ^ (§) 

(yj^.^ ^(^cyyd*/ V/j^'U' 

^ ij^ (y ^1; 1^ ^ @ 

J^j 

0.1Uj^ ® lyj J*^- ii^-AjI 4 aJ>^' ^ 


^t^ii -^r^ 

«fM5^L.<^1 ^ L*i> 

<r)yy tjl^4-ij^i Ij^tJj^l *iL' 

^ V'/’' c/ay^J 

[S 9 l] ^r*-^ 

t^l^l ^CS *-'1^ ^ *r^ 1^^ j^U^iU 

Jl 'bj^i /LJ ^ |-^^U*(^j-^ii^' 27!^> 

Ujy^ ^iJl^yli-LJ l>:* AiJJl jA*^ C^yi^ i^l- 

(y^ JliC* -Ai^ £>yi lii^ 

ItUw 6l* U^ ^ (yl 



« 
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jLai*J^ Jlc*.I ^1 

».^, Uyi^beJl 

cil» *■ 

^U:Ul j^l^^ci-J^yt; cU^J^r* 

^ ^ t)V c)iAi^niJ>Pc*Aj) 

,.^ •ri^^ V^* Ctf^' 

i^l^JU»-l>l^iAAi>_^ (^ '*■ 

utp*^ f-^ ^ j 

}^J fl^)A? 1^'=' ® 

^.AUiJl ijl yj>u1 644-^’ ^ >Ui--A) ^ 

-k Ji». ujx 


iyj^ »t>i)r ojii^ fy^^cf 

Arf^L#. l^Ur^ 6 >!>r^ 

JLiyt>U;l ^J»ilf^;i^ [46 x] r[^ *S^U^ aJL^ .iiljl 

J;^ \y^j.jt^ (y' 


t::.JtLjk£» 


d^uy^J^ fir^ 

yk* \>y d^M«^ ^1 

J^c:^ 

^ fwiiJtvJi 

£)iii P 1^ 
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^ c>A^cy* ^ 4 * 

jJ^\ J aXUA ii^jiiJI^U«JI ^^.,i^^ /A’ 
cAa>^ (^ kj^ ^^c/* 

Ji-U)|(^ pOfcj^^lI 1>*JJ^ 

J^U) iA<* l» t ? ;*-<^Li^'<Lm L**»jl 

<T,J^;J^^ ' V ^ ^■‘'* 1*1^ 

yji-^cA 2>' ^ 

C»| ^L>jyJ| ^ . 

^AXiU Cl)^ JA» ifci? *^(yi^^4^1 

<yC-l^^<^ 0^ tp^CLT* cy*^J^ ' 

cP*Jf^^^Aj>^j ijh^^ 

A^ Ulj? Ia^i^ 

f\^fp‘A^(AA ^L-jjJi Ai5 UUtf 

(y^djh^j o^-JlXJT aJ (-J^U-^Jl i_>Lu wv * 

5^^ ^ly>^ (A 

jJ^ tijl>L*.*«Jl^j^ SjaIX^L-wI a) (_AvJj^ ^l>«>^ 

ilOl (3^ <-1-^ t2r^ S.*^ <dW *{^ A-iAiJ 
[Ala] 


•44 


fll>- ^3^ aXS cX 

:^iJ) i^aLs y djuj^ e^ '>! 


•iii 4 ^ai 

iA^ CA W**JIyy» ^p-i)'>*/', © - 

JHc/* 

_^J <jUi iJj v-^Ai^|5>; Cj^^ (^ 

i 'i^ «4^y 4ylJI x*l^ (^/ 4i> ^») tr *j 
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^6. jjtAio <y\ 1) 

A^ j*lA(f ^1 j^Ui^ 'jj? (J^ 5 

(J*! 

CJ* ^U»Ul 5^ 

xXtciJti^|AAi*-^ 
l<t>/i^ ^.)*“*^ • l|r^»^ C^^IAL^ • O^IL^I 



^ V'-^l^tTsl? ^G/ ^-Cf^? 

^<LLy*-<1l t^L^ LtAfrI .j*U.l>U (<j^V 

^^.jfeZJli.--^* ^ ^L' w >i> 

1^ JJ .1^ ^I i^^Jif* u>;> 

.jXC- ij>jts 

LJLfc o^U>#ll- 4 i^^ 

]Xfrl^ li^. IjJs^iU—J| iJiilH J 

ijX^ %US,-J^Li^i^\^^jJ^c>^^j 

aImlX* Ju;^]^ A^l ^2rV 

i pfXJC^"J F~ii7 ^ \s\j 


*46 


^ w^>i. (ik yy ^>b " 

,H,»,^yJ\^^\f\(J( iih-fjj af^Jljp' i^dt *gf> 
l.ri . lk.L^ ftl)U-, LiJl /i Ji»^^ 


ifl iJ Sj^ »U*J^ aiLi-^^ 



*47 


4,J^ip3k]^^-j^.^^JI<yt^ i)j ^y» <y^|-J^ 

^ iO-JI i_ji*4t«i' 

iiLUil^jJ^ ,r,\5 

o^i^l oU-iM ji^ *rf 

\^J^ lj>! v^ ^<:M^c/*ir^fj^oj^ 

l> J^ei* ^1 J CJ^rJ^ 

^l;;iaJ,jidl^^(yU^l^j^ i^J 

\yi^ y«Ju3 *iA»l 

'jW t^ ' « * - tf * <y^c^ fjty V ^ «IJI o^ ^ t. I 

t-A^^ 

,/^ d* 

^ ^ ^ l*r" 

lj\f Is^ ai?i7 t>W£J|_^ -sAJi ^ 

^A.b^ y>l (j 


.er/ 


\,J • r '■' -^ uy ■ !-»• » y-y • r J ■ y \; 

i) (j;^ p^aiy*>icyUJ ^Ji yi- 

^ ^ ojf^y 


TmT 


I 
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^ 

V*i (iD 

XAo^iUi>, uu £.^u^ , 

]jfJ^ jji-ta i^yiJ^ 

i-Um (y» j ■^'Vl? AiJU^ op" 6>lo ® 

o^^- ^ **>]/' y!/!^ o^>y^iS 

oLol^l ij^ ii^UI jif C&'J/'jir*' 

t) j J*' 1 ^ 

j^iiJi^ J* (f 

^ ^ y ViAi yi>l c/‘'i*^(^ 

|f»^» AAt 

(^ip j# ^ ^ 6?P-^- 'V/^ ^.C^f/^Cf 1P^^' ^ 

op-U-^ jrt^jijj (j \MX^^ t^.XS^ 

■r*^j 

iutM^^i^LJi ^fJUiJj i^!^L ^juJCjs 

1 ittt 1 ^ If (^) 7 L^\/t^ *~ C ^ 
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o^iO 

1^1 y» 

e/pb c/* 

C>*^^ ” 

V^ Vj>j^ 

Gi/A ^j *>^\^ jj 

O^^Ua<*j ^Ulc>y^ ^5) 5>V * 

^-r^l^ ^U^U—..r‘^^(2?^i^ (l^ ** 

^>-Jt Aiy-C;-^ 

crr^ci^ ^^cytA VJ^ ® 

^1 ifc-L^ [] 45 a] (^ 

a (t) ^UiW»~ 
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ji ^ ^!i^i iSi 

l:rf^lCiU lU 

M '-^ <^)^ 

J J cT*^ ^ 4 *^*^'. J® 

^ fV^* i^J l?jW ,-^Ar ^ 

*iA ‘Al'^ ,y^ cj 

Ij^.!)># ^!i? -i^XA*-]^U ^ 

*^J/cJ*’J 
o>(jj^'^oj^o\ yi^, ^ c/' /•v^y* 

flA^U# aKI 1^6^* i' 

j^Lw ^>JI 

^^J> Cf c>^-^ CJ^- (S^ p' ^ ® 

. yp S^ oln-^ 

t . .»».. . 1^. -.1 y ... < . I - rt .»-». 


'UtAjJI ^^(3 p^^^lAS^xr^/LiX^iJ\ 

^ lyol^cy*^ -^l 

i Ir MT” p^J 
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9 —• I?5*l 


OjiJtJt L>^l <(>j.^l JLii—l(^ 

Ij) UL<A plO^ 

*i*il iJljfeJJI lyj ci;^ c 

_^^ui J[^__^ -^yi^ 

■ J L ..-/.II >li iM . . - H 1 ^ '"| «'. ‘ . 


(^^) 9 cM^ ua^ c/* ^ 


A Iti I>1>VI ir Ml ^ 


H 


5 * 


Ikji Um 

86 17 
88 9 
tS 4 17 

184 SA 
M 

\U I 

157 7 

138 S 

m 23 
138 36 
WO 5 
MO 14 
M 6 9 J 
M 8 7 
l3Sfi.l 
153 16 
f 57 33 


ILLUlTRATiV? SPaUN68 


HaijI Mjirvaiv (/^l^ Uaskii 

toJi ^zrJ.. Marviii 

Smjj^ SKaKrUtint. 

Fiitr. (j^rJi. /rj; W»rva*t. 

Marv, 5kakr 

Oar/. ce^ CJ:^;- Marv. >>l^. cey- 

(BAtait^or fFatarSw^^ 

* 

(Lai<kman.)w^(Lakka»9»4''^^(P!i^ •» 

^ ^Bharat^ej. (jV 

AlulTakkar anuJj^ (^»ni Marvij*»J^ 

Shikr ^ 

Fikr aaxSZA oV*^* 5K»kr 
^ar/oLlj^ Marv. 

Jari.<yLy^ Marv. 

Jari oUy oU,U«J «r £>|s^ 

(^,*-^1 A * 6/^1 (ttrajU-fattan) 

r** 

*■ ^a/-ttiwvSrt^ 

l^iijir/ iM444|aJJajL !l/?^ MarvaJLCi^-«y 

^ < L/i CYa^^mlX^) >Air^ 
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ERRATA 

Tbesg;n(l) indicates some unusual spellings o( the originaL Inseveral 
s, dots, special^ over final 0 have not come out in the photograph, 
important oversights are indicated in the following list 






















